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have only to expres. a wish, .that the 


gift were better worth your acceptance 
than it is. a 


Receive it, however, if not as valuable 


7, 


— wi » 3 ' 5 
from it's own merits, yet as affording 
you a testimony of the sincere esteem, 
with which I am, | 


Dear Sir, 
Pour most affectionate, and 


TY  Obliged humble servant, 


| W. Bingley. 
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duced to present them to you; and 1 


PREFACE. 


THz account that 1 had at different 
times received of the ſtupendous and pic- 
|  tureſque ſcenery of ſome of the counties of 
North Wales, induced me, in the ſummer 
of 1798, to ſpend three months that I had 
e from my College avocations, in 
that romantic part of Great Britain. Theſe . 
I jufly conceived, would be ſo amply 
ſufficient, that they would allow me time 
leiſureiy to examine all the moſt material | 
tation I had been taught to raiſe, was moe 
than fulfilled, The traveller of taſte, who | 
is in ſearch of the grandeſt ſcenes that na- 
ture has formed in theſe iſlands ; the na- 
turaliſt, and the antiquary, may all reſt 
 * affured that they will find here ample en- 
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| My mode of travelling was chiefly en 
1% but ſometimes I took horſes, and at 55 
other times proceeded in carriages, as 1. 
found it convenient. The former; not- 
withſtanding all the objections that have 
been made againſt it, will, I am confi- 
dent, upon the whole, be und the moſt 
uſeful, if health and firength are not 
wanting. To a naturaliſt, it is evidently | 
ſo; ſince, by this means, he is enabled to 
examine the country as he goes along; and 
when he ſees dccaſion, he can alſo ſtrike 
out of the road; amongſt the mountains or 
moraſſes, in a manner completely indepen- 
dent of all thoſe obſtacles:that inevitably 
attend the bringing of catriages or horſes. | | 
Next to being on foot, the touriſt will 
ſind a horſe the moſt uſeful; but in this 
| | caſe, if he intends to ramble much amongſt 
WM the mountains, it vill be neceſſary for him 
to take a Welſh: poney, which, uſed to 
. eee e 
danger. 
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| Evans's ſmaller map of North Wales, 15 


which is the correcteſt map I over travelled 
by, will be found a moſt uſeful companion. 


The bet have in this been laid down with 
ſo much accuracy, that, wherever the tra- 


veller may have occaſion to find fault, it 
will be more than probable chat ſome 
change has taken place fince the ſurvey - 
was taken. A ſmall pocket compaſs, | 
amongſt the mountains, will be * 
neceſſary as the map. * 

The touriſt, who happens . 
with him theſe volumes, will, in pro- 
names, be ſomewhat aſſiſted, by examining 
carefully the former part of the chapter on 
the language, where he will find the force 
1 ith Jerk ah pinutag ak 
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it may be had of E. Williams, Ne. 11, Strand, 
the publiſher of this work; as may alſo the larger 
one, on nine ſheets, price three guineas. 
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ſition of the names of places, & . 
Tbe expences of travelling in Wales 
notwithſtanding - what Mr. Pratt. and 


ſome other writers have faid upon the ſub- 


ject, I found in general, but little leſs than 
thoſe on the roads. in the central parts of 
England. Proviſions. are here very little 
cheaper than with us 3 and the expences of 
houſe-keeping have, within the few A. 
years, been conſiderably increaſad. 
ae eee eee 
ſor the future touriſt, it is now'proper that 
I ſhould = fomewhat of W's an 
work. «= £4: : 

— e eee journey, 
I endeavoured to make my purſuits and ny 
obſervations as general as poſſible: and in 
theſe volumes, I have, as far as lay in my 
power, made it my rule to put doum ſot 
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i the information of others, every thing that 
1 wiſhed 40 have knowry when I was my- | 
ſelf making the tour. This, allowing for | 
all the 'Uifferences of | taſte and opinion, 
ſeemed to me the beſt ' criterion: by; which 
to judge of the wiſhes: of the public; in 
what manner I have ſnccseed, the volumes 
themſelves muſt ſhew; . ade 
I have, as will be een upon e 
interſperſed them but little, either with 
reflections or incidental ſtories: indeed of 
the latter, I ought- candidly to confeſs, that 
I met with very few which I thought 
worth recording. Two late touriſts, Mr, 
Pratt and Mr. Warner, if they have not 
introduced the noveliſt too oſtei in their 
works, (which, by the way,- EF ſhrewdly 
ee they have) were | infinitely. more 
 fortunate'i in eee 11. 
I. was. 7-07 083 vor 1 $221 
ug deſcription of the any 1 
invariibißy endeavoured to let the ſcenes 
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JOAN au tag 
48 I found her. The touriſt, who is de- 
ſtmrous of forming reſisctions for | himſelf, 
ard intentions in this reſpect. I ſhall 
ever remember, in a tour that I made ſome 
years ago to the Lakes ef che nstth of 
England, how much I found myſelf deceived 
and diſappointed, by the turgid and highs" 
flown deſcriptions which fill almoſt' every 
bage of Mr, Weſt's Guide throvgh that 


country ;'a book, in other reſpedts certainly: | 


ſcription, it will be viewed with pleaſures 
nnen 4 eee - 
elt. © Þ 13 Gitti nls 323645839} 
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| fervice; in — it e | 
entirely to oxiginality: but in return for 
this, I have, I believe, (except in the fit 
and laſt chapters of the Tenr always in- 

To Mr. Pennant's accurate and learned 
work on this country, I have in various 
inſtances, as will be hercafter ſeen, n 
much indebtd. 

1. e avi not med 60 

| aſked, what need there was for any othes, | 
account, when, one ſo accurate as the 
above was already extant? In anſwer to 
this, I have to obſerve, that the pre- 
the former being in two volumes quarto, i 
extremely heavy and inconvenient for per- | 

| ſons to carry along with them. Mr. Pen- 
nant has taken no general rout. - He be- 
gins near his own houſe in Flintſhire, pro- 

* Shropſhire, and Denbighſhire, and returns 
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to every mans lot. He was the firſt wha 
made rhe taſte for hom travels ſo prevalent 

in this obuntry; and it would be uneandid 
not te declare, that this gentlemen has 
given us ſome of the earlieſt deſeriptions 
that are worth preſerving. In his tour in 


North Wales, from being a native of tje 


country, and having acceſs to all the prin- 
oipal libraries there, he poſſeſſed many 
advantages that in his other journies he | 
did not, which of courſe muſt tend te 
render this his moſt correct work. 
In the preſent volumes, from my being 
reſident in Cambridge, and Having had 
aceceſs to ſeveral of che libraries there, 1 
may perhaps be permitted to flatter myſelf 
chat I have been able to inſert ſome curious 
information; and many hiſtorical facts, which 
even Mr. Pennant has omitted. be 
When I made the N I very 
| Rtrangely took but ſhort deſeriptions of the 
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Wales: but afterwards, upon conſidering 
the matter theſe places ſeemed ſo materi- 
ally connected with the others, that rather 
than omit them, I determined to add to 
my own the moſt uſeful obſervations of 3 
Mr. Pennant and Dr. Aikin;® and fitce 
the references for theſe would, if inſerted, Eo 
lev coil eee ee 
to leaye them ot. FT Pts 
In the Hiftory of the Bards; Thave” OY 
much indebted to ſeveral® patty; of Mr. $5 het 
Jones's excellent work, entitled N Mü! 
«« and Pottical Relics of the Welch Bede - 
In the more antient part of the hiſtdry,! 
have taken the liberty to prefer the auth. 
= of the Roman writers to that 'of _ 
r. William" Owen, who has lately; _ 
te introdudtion „ mn 


2a his Hiſtory of ti Coun run Mach 


Al. — 


a clegies of Liywareh Eta. given us a hiſtory 
al bardiſm, very different from any we ever 


heard of before; for in what manner ſoever 
pew opinions may have ſprung up. it ap- 
pears to me difficult, if not impoſſible, to 


overthrow the accounts of contemporary 
writers, whoſe authority no one ſeems hen 
fore. to have doubted ; and who were CCl 
tainly themſelves, preſent in ſome of the 


- ſcenes they deſcribe, . 


The Tinerary I have attempted to uh | 


as uſeful as poſſible, When I made thy 


tour, I took with me one, ſomewhat ſimi- : 


Jar, extracted from the accounts of ſormer 
writers. The diſtances are marked, I bee 
lieve, pretty accurately; and all the vil · 


lages, and fore other places, are here 
inſerted ; many of which, from their in- 
| bgnificance, have not been noticed in * 


body of the work. | 
Ia the Appendix, I have placed, chiefly 
it ch Ude ol dms ef my Wally diicate, 


Lord 
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this Country, eee | 
things, that I thought might be of uſe. 

Very little of Botany will ws 
occur in the interior of the yolumes ; this 

1 have confined almoſt entirely to the 


catalogue at the end, where I have given 


the habitats of the plants with as great 4 
degreo of endneß #5 I pollibly could. * " 
In the Index, which js pretty full, T'be 
lieve I have inſerted every minute place 
whoſe name occurs, in order to tender 
that, to naturaliſts in particular, of a 
much uſe as poſſible. They frequently 
want to know the ſituations of very final 
and obſcure places, which, without ſame 


ſuch guide, it would be difficult to find. 


The jndexes to Mr. Pennant's Tour, I 


found by no means ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe ; for in many caſes, where the places 
were not deſcribed at length in abe, 
n 
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1 have; now, in inn to acknows 
" Indy ap obtigntians for the kind;and de 
ral affiſtance of ſeveral gentlemen in Wales, 


but in a. moſt particular manner to the 
Reverend Peter Williams, late of Jeſus 


College, Oxford, Rector of Llanrdg, near 


Caernarvon, who was my companion in 


many of. the, ſcenes here derided: 0 


Davies, F. L. S. of Aber, near! Bangor; 


Porth, near Newborough; and 40 Me, 
N ee Red W near Beau, 
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HE antient city of Cheſter is ſitu- 
rated on a riſing ground, above the 
river Dee, by which it is guarded. on the 
ſouth and weſt ſides. From its form, 


one would be led to conjecture that it 
was indebted to > the Romans for its foun- 


vol. 1. 3 dation, 
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| 6 fr the four. . 5 croſ- - 
ſing each other at right angles, ſtill retain 
the original appearance of a Roman camp. 
Of this however there is no direct hiſto- 
rical evidence, though it is well known 
to have been one of their military ſtations, 
and from its having been the place where- 
the twentieth Legion was chiefly quar- 
tered, it was called Caer Legion, and Caer 
Lleon Vawr ar ddyfr Dwy, the camp of 
the great Legion on the Dee. It was 
called by the Romans Caftrum Legionis, + 
the camp of the Legion, Deva and Deu- 
nana from the river, and afterwards  Ceftria 
from Coftrum, a camp or military ſtation,; 
the Saxons gave it the name of . 
1 and Legaceafter.* 


At different times there have been. diſ- 1.6 


3 here, various remains of Roman 
| W ſuch as altars, Kates, COINS, 


1 
* Biſhop Gibſon's edition of Camden's 5 Britannia, 


fol. 1695. 557- 2 . 
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and a hypocauſt or furnace for heating a 
Judatorium or ſweating- room, which is ſtill 
to be ſeen at the Feathers Inn. The hy- 
pocauſt is the only part of the ſtructure 
| left; it is rectangular, and conſiſts of a 
number of low pillars ſupporting ſquare 
tiles, perforgted for the paſſage of tho 
warm vapour. - 

After the Romans departed * Great 
Britain in the fifth century, this place fell 
under the government of the Britiſh princes, 
with whom it remained till the year 60g, 
when it was wreſted from them by Ethel- 
frid king of Northumbria.  Brochwel 18 
| Yſcithroc king of Powes attempted to E 
oppoſe him, but with an army compoſes 
chiefly of Monks, from the monaſtry of 
Bangor-is-cocd nog far dif ENS 
more upon the affiſtance of Heaven than 
in the manual ſtrength of his army; he. 
placed them naked and unarmed upon 
an eminence, where Ethelfrid obſerving 

B 2 chem : 
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them in the attitude of prayer, fell upon 
them, and without mercy ſlew WN of 
twelve hundred. | 
Sometime . after this Cheſter appears to 
have again got into the poſſeſſion of the 
Britons, but about 828 it was finally wreſt⸗ 
ed out of their hands by Egbert, who 
annexed it to the Saxon Crown. 


* Chronicon Saxonicum, edit. 1662, p. 25. 
| Hiſtoria eceleſiaſtica gentis Anglorum a venerabili 1 
Beda, 1643, II. c. 2. p. 111, 112, 113. Flores 
8 Hiſtoriarum per Matthzum Weſtmonaſterienſem, Y 
I570. p. 206. Commentarioli Britanniz deſcrip- 
tionis pagmentum auctore Humfredo Lhuyd, 1572. 
Britannicarum Eccleſiarum antiquitates, Jacobo 
Uſſerio. 1639. p. 132. Fuller's Church Hiſtory, 
1665, p. 63. Panter“ notitia monaſtica. Row- 
land's Mona antiqua reſtaugata, 1766, p- 152. 
The Saxon Annals, Beda and Mr. Pennant place | 
this battle in 60), Uſher in 613, but the others 
in, 603, which appears to have been the true date 
of the event. See a letter of Mr. Wynn of Llan 
 Gynhafal upon the ſubject in the Cambrian Regiſter, 
vol. II. p. 521. 


In. 
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In the ſame century it was ſeized, and 
almoſt demoliſhed by the Danes, who hav- 
ing been defeated by Alfred the great, 
had retreated for ſafety into this part of 
the country ; but it was ſoon. afterwards 
reſtored by his valiant daughter Ethelfleda, 
wife of Ethelred Duke of Mercia.® 

After the Norman conqueſt, Williain 
ed his nephew, Hugh: Lupus Earl of 
Cheſter, and granted to him the fame ju- 
riſdiftiqn in this County, that. he {hinnſelF 
poſſeſſed - in the reſt of the Iſland, By 
virtue of this grant the Earls held parlia - 
ment here, conſiſting of the barony and 
tenants, which were not bound by the 
acts of the Engliſh parliament, and the 
town of Cheſter enjoyed ſovereign juriſ- 
diction within its on limits. The Earls 
were petty G ar * all the land hol- 


314 —_= p 
Matt. Weſtm. 2 Gibt. «Camden 558. 
} Gibſ. Camd. 567, 50 
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ders in the county were mediately or 
immediately their vaſſals, and under the 
ſame allegiance. WEI che kings 
of England. | 

n Lupus when he received the carl. 
tely repaired the town walls 
;* the former having 
either fallen into decay ſince the days of 
Ethelfleda, or not being thought ſufficient- 
ly ſtrong fot the exigeneies of the times. 

In ſevetal reigns ſubſequent to the Nor- 
man conqueſt, Cheſter was made a place 
of rendezvous for troops in all expeditions 
againſt Wales, and frequently ſuffered in 
the conteſts betwixt the two nations. Cam- 
den fays that n the ſkirmiſhes here between 
« the Welſh and Engliſh in the begin- 
ning er the Notthn tirhes, were ſo 
« nutnerbus, the roads Abit excurffons 
cc and the fireing of the ſuburbs of Han- 


„ Gibſ. Camden, 558. 
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40 that the Welſhmen called it Treboeth, 
that is, burnt town 3 they tell us alſo 
« that there was a long wall . we 
of Welſhmen's-ſcylls,” 50 
In the time of Hugh Lage the Port of 
Cheſter appears to have arrived. at fome 
degree of conſequence. The exports con- 
ſited in flaves,F- (for this inhuman traffic 
as aloe 1h St ©! 5 was 
„Gibt. Camden, 39. * Agel 
% Here is a town cated selbe {Brifel) 
0 oppoſite to Ireland, and extremely. copyenient 
&« for trading with that country. Wulfftan induced N 


« them to drop a barbarous cuſtom, which neither 

the loye of Gbd nor the king, could prevail on 

 thern to lay aſide. This was the market for 
# flayes collected from all parts of England. It 
« was' a moſt moving fight to fee in the public 
© markets, rows of young people of both ſexes 
** tied together with ropes; of great beauty and 
«in the flower of their youth, daily proftituted, | 
r daily ſold, Execrable fact l wretched diſgrace! 
Seen | * b men 
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0 on even by the Saxons to a 
great height) in horſes and cheeſe. The 
imports were chiefly ſpices und other lux 
uries of the Eaſt, procured either from Ve: 
nice or afterwards' from Piſa and Amalphi; 
| Cloth fromm Flanders; Linen Soar Uh f 
many; reliques and other artieles, fuel for 
cp Italy; wine from Franeb 
and. Spain; and furs, | whale-bone; "#4: 
thers and other articles from the northern”. 
regions. 

Lucian a jolly Monk, bo flouriſhed 
about the time of the conqueſt, ſpeaks of 
ſhips 85 _— from N hin 


* 
» 4 


rf . 8 , a non 97 a: 


00 men „ onmladful_e even of the eden of the 
cc * brute creation! delivering into ſlavery die re- 
cc | ations, and even their very offspring. beta, 
0 Wulfſtan in Anglia Sacra, quoted in Pennaot's D 
Tour, I. 134,135. Wulfſtan Fas M of Wor- 


ceſter, and died in the year 10958. * 
See an _"_ from his an in Gibs. 
Cam. 559. | r 1 y::% 
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Ireland and Germany, which by: Chrilt's 
* aſbſtance;. and by che labour and conduct 
of mariners,/- repair hither and ſupply. 
< them: with all: ſorts: of commodities ; ſo 
| that being comforted by the gracę of 
« God in all things, we. drink plentiſiullyz 
4 thoſe countries have We of 
N. ere dba 2514 h, Bots 
i, — _ 
III. tock the Earldom, and all the pow- 
ers anne ned to it, into hu own hands; 
— oro hrong city 
its: firſt royal charter: mf i} ot 5 
In this city it was that the Welſh madd 
their final acktowledgement to the ſove⸗ 
reignty of England in the year 1 300, by 
Edward of /Caernarvon, Prince of Wales; 
homage and fealty for their reſpective lands. 
Henry IV. in 1399 ſeized the city and 
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caſtle; in — to Flint, againſt the ill- 
fated Richard II, and on his return ſecured 
him one night in the fortreſs,* and cruelly 
put to death Sir Perkin a Legh and other 
gentlemen, whom he had . hel? 
ynfortunate maſter. | 
In de dei wark of Churke'l 1. chene 
adhered with great fidelity to the royal 
cauſe ; and it was not till every hope had 
been cut off by the important victory which 
the parliamient's army hai gained at Rowton 


Heath, of which, from the leads of th 


Phenix Tower the King himſelf was an 
anxious ſpectator, that it was ſurrendered 
to them on the 3d of February 1645-6 
on the 'moſt honoutable terms, after a 
gallant reſiſtance for near five months, 
during part of which time the garrifon 
de e ee e ee 


„ Srow's Was IEG 1631, 322. Carte's tut. 
2ory of England, edit. 2747, Kc. II. 635. 
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horſes and dogs. 5 
| It is Gi by Camden . that Henry IV, 
Emperor of Germany, who married. Maud 
| the grand-daughter of William the Con- 
queror, and had put into priſon his father, 
the Pope and ſome of the cardinals, with- 
drew himſelf from the world, and retired 
to this place, where he. reſided unknown 
4s to his real character for near ten years 3 
| but death approaching, he diſcovered him- 
ſelf, and was afterwards buried in the abbey, 
the latter part of it ĩs certainly falſe, for Henry 


IV. it is well known, died at Liege in 1106, 


. 
dral of that city. i 
Cheſter has been often admired by ſtran - 
gers on account of the ſingular ſtructure of 
r. principal len Theſe have been ex- 


* | Gibſon's edit, 558. 
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: PE OE depth of about eight feet 
out of the earth. On a level with them 
| are-low ſhops and 'watehoufes ; whilſt above 

and on a level with the'kitchens and-court- 
yards are galleries, or Rous as they are 


called, running along the fronts of the | 


houſes, and affording a covered walk for 
| foot paſſengors.* Over theſe are the higher 
ſtories of the hoſes, Theſe rows are diſ- 
agteeably cloſe and 'often very dirty; and 


2 perſon i is under the neceflity. of aſcending 
and deſcending wherever a lane croſſes the 


ſtreet. The four large ſtreets are for the 
—_— r e see 


29 Theſe. rows appear to have den the Pa with 
the antient veſtibules, and to have been à form of 
buildipg preſerved from the time that the city was 
poſſeſſed by the Romans. They were built before 
the doors, midway between the ſtreets and the 
houſes; and were 'the places where dependants 
waited for the coming out of their Rac Pen- 


nant's Tour, I. Mt 


wholg 
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whole this cy 6 hr venel i r. 
gular than elegant. 22 47 v4 hg 
The Cathedral is a large, NES 
| heavy pile of building, at preſent become 
ragged from the decay of it's mouldering 
ſtone. It was built on the fide of a nunnery 
founded about the year 660, by Wolferus 


Werburgh, - afterwards ſainted, to whom 


it is dedicated. The chief part of the pre- 
ſent building was erected in the reigns of 
Henry VI. VII. VIII. but principally in 
thoſe of the two laſt. The revenues of the 
Abbey at the diſſolution were W e 
Dugdale valued at £1003. 5% 114 and 
according to Speed at C1073. 175. 7d. 
The choir is very neat,” and the gothig | 
tabernacle-work over the ſtalls is carved in 
a light and elegant manner. About the 
walls in the chancel are diſperſed the mo- 
numents of ſeveral biſhops and churchmen, 
but none of them of any magnificence. b 
The 


— . 
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The Biſhop's throne ſſands on a ſtone 
| baſe richly ornamented with gothic carving. 
Around it's upper parts is a range of ſmall 
images deſigned to repreſent the kings and 
ſaints of the Mereian kingdom. This baſe 
is generally called the ſhrine of St. Wer- 
burgh, but it is in fact nothing more thas 
the pedeſtal on which it ſtood. The ſhrine 
itſelf, in which were depoſited the facred 
reliques, muſt have been ſmall and portable, 
and probably made of gold or ſilver; for in 
1180, we read, that it was brought out to 
ſtop the raging of a fire in the city, which 
for a long time was invincible by every 
other means ; but the approach of the holy 
remains inſtantly proved their ſanctity by 
putting an end to its furious devaſtation. = 
| Cheſter was antiently part of the dioceſe 
of Litchfield, one of whoſe biſhops remov- - 
ing the ſeat of his ſec hither in 1075, was 
the occaſion of his ſucceſſors being fre- 
quently ſtiled Biſbops of Cheſter. But it 


Was 


was not erected into a diſtin& biſhoprie till 
Henry VIII. in 1541 raiſed it to that dig- 
nity ; adding the biſhopric to the province 
of Canterbury; but ſoon afterwards he 
disjained it from Canterbury, and annexed | 

it to the province of York, in which it ill | 
remains. This dioceſe contains the entire 
counties of Cheſter and Lancaſter, part of 


the counties of Weſtmorland, Cumberland. 


. and Yorkſhire, two chapelries in Derby- 
gare; and fire. pariſhes in Flintſhire, | 
amounting in all to two hundred and fifty- 
ix pariſhes, of which a hundred and one are 
in the King's books at £420- 15, 8d. and 
is computed to be worth annually about | 
Ly. To this Cathedral belong « Dean, 
two archdeacons, a chancellor, a treaſurer, 


ib Camd. 558. 
The 


' a % 
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| The Biſhop's — ir 


forming one fide: of the Abbey gurt, ¹˙ᷣ½ 


others of which. conſiſt -of handbme s. 
dern-built houſes- 155; 22 d= 7 l 
Beſides St. John's, which EASY | 


cent pile of Saxon architecture, founded:by 
Ethelred King of Mercia about 680, there 
are no churches! in this place which can 
| boaſt any thing extraordinary. Within. this 
are ſome very curious ſpecimens: of the 
. ee eee dee eee 
arches . | 
The MS is ſituated Wanne 
the ſouth end of the town; though much 
dilapidated, ftill affords ſome appearance of | 
a fortreſs. It conſiſts of an upper and 
lower ward, the entrance to each protected 
15 by gates and round towers, and formerly 
alſo. by a ditch and drawbridges. Within 
the caſtle are the county gaol and the 
courts of Juſtice, The latter have been 
| taken 


eee hog ads s 
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taken down, and a-new gaoly ſhire-hall, &c. 
erected upon 2 much · improved and exten- 
ſive plan. The caſtle hae a governor, 
lieutenant - governor and conſtable, and is 
garriſoned by two cpanies of invalids. 
The walls round this city are almoſt the 
only entire ſpecimen of antient fortification: 
now exiſting in Great Britain. Their ir- 
cuit is nearly: two miles, and they are 
ſufficiently broad on the top to admit of 
two - perſons walking abreaſt. Theſe: are 
at preſent kept in repair by the inhabitants 
merely for the purpoſes of pleaſure and re⸗ 
creation. In commanding an extant and 
variety of proſpect they can dearcely/ be 
exceeded. | From hence the Welſh-moun- | 
tains, the hills of Broxton, the inſulated 
rock of Beeſton crowened with it's caſtle; 
the rich intervening flat, and the perpe- 
tually changing objects on the river com 
poſe, n 7 

* | 
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Cheſter is that of gloves, which is carried 


an to ſome extent. There ate alſo aſmalk = 


dry, ſnuff mills, ſhip builder's yards, and 
ather concerns, which afford ſome but not 
much employment-to the poor. | 

The maritime ata 
tent. It chiefly - conſiſts of the | coaſting 
and Iriſh trades, with a ſmall portion of 
trade to foreign parts. The number of 
ſhips belonging to this port is but ſmall. 
The buſineſs of ſhip- building is carried on 
here continually and with advantage, many 
veſſels from 100 to 300 tons being built 
— e F ol STC III 48 

Till the new. channel was made for the 
River Dee, which was finiſhed about the 
middle of the preſent century, veſſels of 
twenty tons could ſcarcely reach the town, 
and ſhips of burthen were obliged to lie 
under Newtown, ten miles lower ; Which 

WO? 
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as draighredchin ——— of boaks 
on the adjacent ſhore, called Park-Gate, 
ſtill the ſation of the Iriſh' packets. But 
now the water is of depth ſufficient to al- 
| low veſſels of 350 tons burthen to come 
up to the quays at ſpring tides. This new 
canal opens from the ſea- near Northop, 
about ten miles above Cheſter, and there 
are two ferries acroſs it, which make 4 
communication' with the oppoſite county 
of Wales. The river Juſt above the bridge 
is croſſed by a ſtone cauſeway, Which 
cauſes a fall of thirteen feet, and cuts off 
conſtant communication by veſſels bet een 
the upper part of the river and the lower. 
There are however fix or eight tides that 
flow over the cauſeway, and ſome reach 
upwards of twenty miles up the country, 
which allows/a navigation for {inall barges 
as far as Bangor, in Flintſhire. The cauſes 
way ſerves as a dam for the purpoſe of 
rurning mills, The ſnuff mills are fituated 

C2 dduectly 
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directly upon it, and the town corn mills, 
which are reckoned. very complete in their 
conſtruction, are cloſe to the bridge, one 
arch of which conveys a ſtream to their 
The government of this city is veſted in 
a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor, re- 
corder, two ſheriffs, twenty-four aldermen, 
and forty common-councilmen ; two of | 
whom are /eave-lookers, whoſe office it is 
to inform of all- perſons exerciſing trades 
within the city without being freemen. 
The two ſenior officers are murengers, or 
receivers of the murage duties for main- 
taining the walls. Two are treaſurers, 
who are next in ſucceſſion to the mayor. 
There are likewiſe a ſword and mace 
bearer, and other inferior officers. | 
The law courts of the city are the courts 
| of Crawn-mote and Port-mote, and the 
Sellins, all held in the Exchange. In the 
Port- 
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Port-mote the mayor, aſſiſted by the re- 
corder, holds pleas to any amount. He alſo 
holds the ſeſſions of peace, in which eri- 
minals are tried, with the power of paſſing 
ſentence of death. There is another court, 
held at the Pentice, an antient building at 
the centre of the city, in which the ſheriffs 
are judges; this is for civil cauſes only. 
The city Gaol is in the Northgate. In the 
Exchange, which is a large handſome pile 
of building, ſupported on columns, the 
body corporate hold their aſſemblies for 
public buſineſs, and the elections of mayors 
and other officers. Here likewiſe, the 
mayors give their entertainments, and the | 
citizens their dancing aſſemblies. Dy 
The city returns two members to par- 
liament, choſen by the freemen at large, 

and the ſheriff is the returning officer, 
A fine meadow lying between the walls 
and the river, called the Rood-eye, is uſed 
C 3 as 


— 
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as a common by the citizens, and alſo for a 
race-ground ; for which purpoſe it is ad- 
mirably adapted, lying like an amphitheatre 
immediately beneath the walls, and alſo 
commanded by the high banks on Wee 
e ſide of the river. 


I | | * CHAP, 
- » * * 2 


CHAP, II. 
FROM CHESTER TO FLINT.—HAWARDEN AND 


CASTLE—EULOE CASTLE—DEFEAT OF HENRY II. 
—NORTHOP—FLINT—CASTLE AND GAOL. 


EAVING Cheſter, I proceeded on 
my journey towards Holywell. Ha- 

warden, s the firſt place that I arrived at, 
is a ſmall clean-looking market town inf | 


* The Saxons called this place Haordine. The 
Britiſn name for it is Pennard Halaug, corrupted | 
probably from Pen y Liwch, or the head land above 
the lake; Saltney and the other ſubjacent marſhes 

— covered by the ſea, —Pennant' $ 


— 


having been 


Tour in Wales, 1784. I. 92. PETE 
+ The County of Flint is the ſmalleſt of the 


Welt counties, being only about thirty miles long, 
C4 jen 
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Flintſhire. ih the place itſelf I obſerved 
nothing deſerving attention; the ſurround- 
ing country is pleaſant, and the caſtle, 
which ſtands at the eaſt end of the town, 
commands a fine and extenſive proſpect 
towards the River Dee and the County | 
of Cheſter. ak * 

This building, which at A conſiſts 
of little more than fragments of the walls. 
and keep, is ſituated in the grounds of Sir 
Stephen Glynne Bart. It has been an ex- 
tenſive building of much firength, ſituated 
on a conſiderable eminence and ſurrounded 
by a double ditch. 


ten broad, and ſeventy i in circumference. e con- 
rains. near 160,000 acres of land, and 32,400 inha- 
bitants ; ; is divided into five cantreds or hundreds, 
and contains twenty-eight pariſhes. It has one 
| city, and four market towns. There is a hundred 
about ten miles in length and fix i in breadth belong- 
ing to this county, ſituated between thoſe of Den- 
bigh and * 
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The late Sir hs Obes 51 great 
pains in having the rubbiſh removed from 
the ruins; and in one place was diſcovered 
a long flight of ſteps, at the bottom of 
which was a door and formerly a draw- 
bridge, which croſſed a deep long chaſm 
(nicely faced with free ſtone) to another 
door leading to two or three ſmall rooms, 
probably places of confinement, where pri- 
ſoners might be lodged with the utmoſt 
ſecurity, after pulling up the bridge over 
the chaſm that intervened between them 
and the open day. | OE ICY AID 

The circular keep, which is more Hat 
3 perfect than the other parts of 
the building, has, within theſe few years, 
had a room fitted up in it, in the mo? 
dern ſtile. This addition, h COD | 


* Pennant's Tour in Wales, Vol. I. 104. | 
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grounds, but ill accord with the wild and 
ſhattered ruins around them. 
ae e e onde | 
is not known, It appears to have been 
poſſeſſed, ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, 
by Roger Fitzvalerine, ſon of one* of the 
noble adventurers who followed the for- 
tunes of William the Conqueror.“ It was 
held by the ſeneſchalſhip to the Earls of 
Cheſter, and was afterwards the ſeat of the 
barons of Mont Alt or De Monte Alto, 
who were ſtewards of the Palatinate of 
Cheſter. 
On the extinction of the antient earls, 
this and other fortreſſes belonging to them 
were reſumed by the crown. 1 In 1265 a 
peace between Wales and Cheſhire was 
enn ene een 


9 Collins 8 Peerage, I. 48. 
"0 Gough's Camb. II. 588. 


4 + Pennant” 8 W . 94. 


Simon | 
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Simon de i Earl of Leiceſter; and 
Llewelyn, Prince of Wales;* and it was 
in the year following that Montfort obliged 
his captive monarch, Henry III. to make 


an abſolute ceſſion to the prince, not only 


of this fortreſs, but of the ſovercignty of 
all Wales. T Very ſoon after this time it 
muſt haye been deſtroyed ; for I find that 
Llewelyn, in 1267, reſtored to Robert de 
Monthalt the whole of his lands at Hawar- - 
den, at the ſame time reſtraining him from 

- building a caſtle there for thirty years. 
It ſeems however to have been rebuilt 
ſometime hefore the expiration of this 
period; for in the night of Palm Sun- 


day, the 22d of March, 1281, David, 


e. amn 


. | Carte's Hiſtory of England, II. 155. He 
quotes Annales Genfer. | | | 
+ Rymer's Fodera, I. 814. Carte's Hiſtory of 
England, II. 156. Pennant's Tour, I. 95. 
+ Rymer's Feedera, I. 84. 
| baving 
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krieg W the favours which had 
been ſo laviſhly conferred upon him by 
Edward I. after his reconciliation with that 
prince, ſurprized and took this caſtle, and 
in it Roger de Clifford, Juſticiary of * 
ter, cruelly maſſacring all who reſiſted. * 
This and other things, committed by 

theſe two princes, were the cauſe of a war, 
which at laſt ended in the total ſubjection 
of North Wales to the Engliſh, The un- 
grateful David, after the death of Llewelyn, 
being taken by the king, ſuffered for his 
offences in a ſevere and moſt exemplary 
manner ; his ſentence was, to be drawn by 
a horſe to the place of execution, as a trai- 
tor to the king, from whom he had re- 


* Matt. Weſtm. 370. Hen. de Knyghton apud 
Hiſtoriæ Anglicanz Scrptores, X. Lib. III. p. 2464. 
Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, 337. Holinſhed's Chro- 
nicle, II. 280. Stow's Annals, 200. M. Weſtm. 
and Hen. * place this inſurrection in the 
enſuing year. * 
ceived 
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ceived; the honour of | knighthood ; to be 
hanged for the murder of Fulk Trigald and 
others in this caſtle ; for his ſacrilege in 
committing. thoſe, murders; on a Palm Sun- 
day his bowels. were to be burnt; and 
finally his body was to be quartered and 
expoſed i in different parts of the kingdom, 
becauſe he had · in different parts an 
againſt the life of the Ring l a 
This caſtle ſeems to have continued i in 
the barons. of Monthalt till 1 327, when 
Robert, the ſt baron, having no iſſue 
male, made it over to Label. e of 


„O mors  miſera 2 ad caudas tee | 


per municipium Salopiz fuit tradus, dein ſuſpenſus, | 

poſtea decollatus, poſtodum truncus corporis 'In 3 
quatuor partes ſuit diviſus en finaliter cor ejus cum 
inteſtinis fuit combuſtum, caput Londin. porta- | 
batur, quod ſuper, turrem Londinenſem erigebatur 
ſuper palum, & regione capitis fratris ſui. Quatyor 


partes corporis ipſius acephali ad Briſtoliam, North- 
ampton, Ebor. Winton. Mittebantur. Matt. Welt. 


371. See alſo Carte's Hiſtory of England, II. 195. . 
Edward 


— . 
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having I the favours which had 
been ſo laviſhly conferred upon him by 
Edward I. after his reconciliation with that 
prince, ſurprized and took this caſtle, and 
in it Roger de Clifford, Juſticiary of Cheſ- 
ter, cruelly maſlacring all who reſiſted. .es? 
This and other things, committed by 
theſe two princes, were the cauſe of a war, 
which at laſt ended in the total ſubjection 
of North Wales to the Engliſh. The un- 
grateful David, after the death of Llewelyn, 
being taken by the king, ſuffered for his 
offences in a ſevere and moſt exemplary. 
manner; his ſentence was, to be drawn by 
a horſe to the place of execution, as a trai- 
tor to the king, from whom he had re+ 


—— 


Matt. Weſtm. 370. Hen. de Knyghton apud 
Hiſtoriæ Anglicanz Serptores, X. Lib. III. p. 2464. 
Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, 337. Holinſhed's Chro- 
nicle, II. 280. Stow's Annals, 200. M. Weſtm. 
, and Hen. * place this inſurrection in the 


enſuiag year. 
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ceived: the honour of knighthood ; to be 
hanged for the murder of Fulk Trigald and 
others in this, caſtle ; for. his ſacrilege; in 
committing thoſe, murders; on a Palm Sun 
day his bowels were to be burnt; and 
finally his body was to be quartered and 
expoſed, i in different parts of the kingdom, 
becauſe he had · in different parts * 
againſt the life of the King.? _ 
This caſtle ſeems to have er ye 
the barons of Monthalt till 1327, when, 


Robert, the. laſt baron, having. no iſſue 
male, made it over to . en. of 


oY CANA be * 22 
* O mors miſera proditoris, ad caudas equorum 


per municipium Salopiz fuit tratus, dein ſolpenſus, 
poſtea decollatus, poſtmodum truncus corporis in 
quatuor partes ſuit diviſus en finaliter cor ejus tum 
inteſtinis fuit combuſtum, caput Londin. porta- 
batur, quod ſuper turrem Londinenſem erigebatur 
ſuper palum,. © regione capitis fratris ſui. Quatyor \ 
partes corporis ipſius acephali ad Briſtoliam, North- 
ampton, Ebor. Winton, Mittebantur. Matt. Weſt. 
371. See alſo Carte's Hiſtory of England, II. 195. Y 


Edward 


— . 
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Edward IL. but on. her . . \ 
In 7970 Edward III. N it, aeg 
with the ſtewardihip of Cheſter; to Wil- 
lam de Montacute Earl of Saliſbury;+ in 
whoſe family it continued till the year 1400, 
when his great nephew, John Earl of Sa- 
Hſbury, was beheaded by the townſmen of 
Cirenceſter, after attempting an inſurree- 
tion in favour of his depoſed maſter, Ri- 
chard II. Saliſbury had, prior to this 
event, e eſtates in fee to Thomas 
Montague, Dean of Sarum, Lodowick de 
Clifford, John Venour, and Richard Hert- 
combe, and their heirs: but after his at- 
nuinder, by act of parliament, in the 7th 
_ Henry IV. they became forfeited to the 

king. e 184, Cuts 


® Gibſ. Camd. 688. Dugdale 8 was: I, 5 
7 Dugdale 8 e 1.646. 


in 
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In 4411 Hawarden was granted by pa- 
tent from Henry IV. to his ſecond fon, 
Thomas Duke of Clarence; but in 1414 
John Earl of Saliſbury, petitioned the par - 
liament that the former ſentence. might be 
annulled ; but upon his ſuit being diſmiſſ- 
ed, Henry made to Clarence another grant, 
in which eee en. 
valid.. 
r 
in 1420, and dying without iſſue, Hawar- 
den returned to Henry V. whoſe ſon, 
Henry VI. in 1443, gave it to Sir Thomas 
Stanley; but about ſeven years, afterwards 
it was reſumed and given, together with 
| Mold, to Edward Prince of Wales. On 
this occaſion John - Hertcombe claimed: 
Hawarden a» 'heir to. cha laſt rrirot af 


ed 1 44 
* Pennant's Tour, I. 97. 
+ Gibſ. Camd. 688. 


the 


— . 
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the four -feoffees, he alledging that. John 
_ Earl of Saliſbury was not. poſſeſſed: of it 
at the time of his forfeiture,” and on this 
— obtained a privy ſeal to enquire into 
it. An inquiſition was taken, his plea was 
found good, and reſtitution was made. | 
This John Hertcombe conveyed it to the 
uſe of John Needham and his heirs. 
In 1454 a fine was levied to Richard 
Neville, Earl of Saliſbury, and Alice his 
wife, (daughter to Thomas Montacute, the 
great Earl of Saliſbury) and Sir Thomas, 
afterwards Lord Stanley, to the uſe of Sir 
Thomas Stanley and his heirs male, on 
condition that if he ſhould fell the eſtate, 
ſuffered diſcentinuanee, or died without 
iſſue male, it · ſhould revert to the Earl of 
Saliſbury or the heirs of Alice his wife. 
On the death of Lord Stanley the fee de- 
ſcended to his ſon Thomas, afterwards 
Earl of Derby, and after his deceaſe to his 
| ſecond wife, Margaret Counteſs of Rich- 
J mond, 


Ii 
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nook, te mate of Bar VE. On he 
Thomas /Barh of Derby, -gnuadiag tothe 
| late earl, and continued in his family, till 
the execution of the gallant james Earl of 
was purchaſed from the agents pf. ſequel: 
tration by Serjeant Gyn. 1.1.7 40 
On the reſtoration! the dotds made an 
order, aon the 1th July, 1660 that e 
eſtates of the Earl of Derby, and ſevetal 
other · noblemen, which: bad, in] the Kits 
uſurpation, been fold without their con- 
ſents, ſhould he te- poſſeſſed by thera with» 
out moleſtatic This induced Glynne to | | 
make an offer to the earl of the ſurrerider 
of Hawardeh for 4 leaſe eff three "lives. | 
| The propoſal however was either rejected 
or not immediately accepted, the conſe- 
my aw big dere Dec ee 


Dr rain 1 
- | | bt "I 
„ Pennant's Tour, I. 98. Eh AN 
vox. I. D | to 
x n 1 
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to ths/Decby thatty; The lords, reſentful 
of the indignities their order had experi- 
enced in the late troubles, began with an 
attempt to obtain reparation to one of the 
greateſt ſufferers. In December, of the 
ſame year, they ſent down to the commons 
2-private bill for reſtoring to Charles Earl 
of Derby all the manors, lands; Sc. which | 
had belonged to his late father. This was 
ſtrongly oppoſed, and the bill was laid aſide, 
without ever coming to a ſecond reading: 
The Earl was then glad to compound for 
the property of this place, and granted it 
to Ser jeant Glynne and his heirs, * in one 
of whom, Sir Stephen hne, it yet te- 
mains. LH F217 0). nö oh ne 
In the civil wars of the laſt. century, this 
caſtle was: 1 4 208 wr the WR 


+, 8 Pubs Tout, J. my who quotes Rs 
: Parliamentary Hiſtory, and an account communi- 
| cated to him by the late Sir John Glynne. 


J ment, 


x 
. a % 
0 ' * 
* * = 
>.) y ad id = ( as 


governor ;* and was kept for their /ufe 
till the year 1643. -when parti of che Eng- 
liſh foroes, who had been ſetving againſt 
the rebels. in Ireland, upon the cellation 
there, came over to aft de king in 
England, and landed at Moſtyn, a place 
about ſixteen miles diſtant. Schon after 
their arrival they made an attack en Ha- 
warden Caftle, and being joined by ſome 
other forces ster a fottnighit o fiepe; and 
« much änkyf but little blood fpilt, the 
« caſtle, being in wang of proviſions, was 
« farrendered to Sir Michel Eniley, on on- 
«' dition to march out with half atms and 
e | 
| | Pan 


e Life of he Duke of Ormond, 11. . 5 
III. 204. quoted by Mr. Pennant, I. 100. fy 2 

+ See the ridicplo 
ſides, in Ruſhworth' s Hiſtorical Colle dions, part 
IV. vol. II. p. 30x. and Pennant's Tour I. 101, 
102. 5 1 


Da. « other 


11 


lous letters which paſſed on both _ - 


four other caſtles to be diſmantled.ꝑ Theſe 


/ 
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;«other furled, cand-t to have a ee 
Wem or Nantwyche .. 

The royalifts retained it till . 4 
e of Cheſter in 1645, when on the 


17th of Feb. O. S. it was vigoroully be- 


fieged by- the parliament's forces under 
General Mytton, and on the 1 bth of — | 
the azad of December the parliament, an 


account of ſome diſturbances amongſt their 


orders extended only to the rendering of it 
ee it's farther en . 


47. 7 = & / 1% * 


_ nh, — . vol. 1. 


301. 9997 


4 Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical ColleQions, part i TY; 
vol. I. p. 21. Whitelock” $ Memorials of Engliſh. 


Affaire from the beginning of the reign of Cha. 1. 


10 the reſtoration of Cha. II, 192, 197. 7 42t5 
+ Whitelock' 5 Memorials, 231. | "Y ; 
„ tf N 


6 * 
= 
* # þ 
968982 
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between the years 1665 and 1678. U 
HFaving paſſed a bridge a little beyond 
the ninth mile- ſtone from Cheſter, I turned 
on che right over ſome meadows, in ſearch 
of a ſmall fortreſs I had heard of, called 
Euloe Caſtle. It ſtands about a quarter of 
a mile from the road, and from it's ſituation 
on the edge of a glen, and ſurrounded by 
wood, I had ſome difficulty-in finding i. 
It has conſiſted of two parts ; the larger of 
which has been an oblong tower rounded 
at one end, and abòut fourteen - yards long, 
and ten or twelve in width, guarded'on the | 
acceſſible part by a ſtrong wall. The other 
part conſiſts 10 an oblong court, at the ex- 
tremity of w ich are the remains of a circu- 
Jar tower. This fortreſs has been well de- 
fended; on one ſide by a trench, and on the 
other by the deep * that r runs beneath j it. 


- Pennant's Tour, I. 103. * L 
MEE Leland 
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nn 
« a ruinous caſtelet or pile; ** and he is 


almoſt dee wir which Td 


mentioned. 0. i 39 f 
It was eee tho wood adjoining 
to this place, that Heny II. in an expedition 
againſt Owen Gwynedd, prince of Wales, 
received a moſt ſevere repulſe from his two 
ſons, David and Conan. The army of 
Owen was encamped againſt him, and 


ſeemed determined to come to an engage - 


2 
* Leland's Itinerary, V. 53. Hoele, a gen- 
* tilman of Flyntſhir, that by auncient accuſtom 
e was wont to give the badge of the ſylver harpe 
«« to the beſt harper of North Wah, as by a pri- 
< vilege of his, aunceſtors, dwelleth at Penrine yn. 
« Flyntſhir ; he hath alſo a ruinus caftelet or pile, 
«at a place 'caullid Caſtell Yollo. - This word 
« Yollo, is the ſame in Walſche chat Lleuelin ys © 
« and Ludovicus in Latine. Lollo iſs. two miles 
40 from Northop Village, a little- on che left hand, 

C in the highe way to Cheſter.” WO * 


711; 4 ment 3 
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ment; but this was done only us an artifice, 


to draw the Engliſh into à narrom and 
placed under the command: of his) ſons. 


Henry, too confident in the ſtrength of his 


army, and not relying ſufficiently upon the 
opinion of thoſe who. had a more perfect 
knowledge of the country than himſelf, fell 
into the ſnare, and paid dearly for his raſh» 


neſs; for when he and his yanguard, follow» 


ing the Welſh, who in a ſham flight retiring 
into the valley, were engaged.in fight, ano- 

ther party. on a ſudden roſe with moſt howi- 
ble outcriesfromunderthecoverof thewoods 
which hung over the ſteep, and aſſed 


\ 


them with ſtones, arrows and other miffile | 


Weapons; the diſadvantage of the place, and: 
the confufion they were thrown into totally 
diſabled them from reſiſting this unexpected 


ip Geerd 


1444 


D 3 | to 
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to Wye Na i e at I 4 FP 
miles diſtant.?? 7 - b 
When Tarrived atthe village of Northop, | 
Ee haſty u fits wha eds 
from Cheſter to Holywell, and went towards 
Flint. About two miles from this place, 
and from the ſlope of an hill, at the bottom 
of which ftands the town, the ſcenery open-⸗ 
ed in a moſt plealing manner. It was high 
water; and the Eſtuary of the Dee, which 
runs up towards Cheſter, enlivened by the 
veſſels <« lightly floating on it's ſurface,” | 
| the towns of Park-Gate, and ſome others on 
the oppolite ſhore, a appeared to peculiar ad- 
vantage. At the ebb of the tide this wide 
arm of the ſea dwindles into a narrow 
ſtream, incloſed on each fide by long and 2 
dreary banks of land. + 


— 


'* Lyntleton's Hite of Henry IT. vol. IL, p. 92 


TILA 
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Flint “ is a market town, — 

larly built, and by no means plraſant. It 
has once been ſurrounded by a ditch and 
ramparts, but theſe. are now nearly de- 
ſtroyed. Being ſituated near the ſea, it is 
reſorted to by a few from the neighbour- 
ing country as 2 bathing place 3 but the 
marſhy coaſt which, extends to the edge of 
the water, and over which the ſea fre- 
gquently flows, muſt. render this extremely 
diſagrecable. The church, or rather cha- 
pel, for it is nothing more than a chapel of 
eaſe to Northop, is a dirty, ill-looking 
building, with a, boarded turret. From this 
place there are packets which ſet fail every 
tide for Cheſter and Park-Gate. "This w.| 


| 


42 8 e 


| 's Mr. Pats in his Toon l. L 43 > jor 
this place was the ſame with what was antiently called 
Colſul or Coleſhill; and the chapel to have been (before 
it was rebuilt) that granted by David. ap Lewelyn 3 
the Abbey of , and called Capella de Cole 
fot. 3 l 
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ftom thence a charming, and as far as it re- 
| Hates to Park-Gate, certainly an expediti- 
_ ous mode of travelling. | A $0 Aba 
The caſtle "ſtands upon a rock in the 
marſh, and ſo near the river that ſometimes, 
at high water, the walls are waſhed by the 
tide. “ It had a communication with the 
town by a bridge, which led to the ovitwork; k 
called the Barbican, within which, in 1785, 
che cbunty goal was erected. This build- 
ing has been ſquare, having a tower at each 
corner, ſome remains of every one of which 
are yet left. The tower at the ſouth-eaſt 
corner is much larger than the others, and 
is called the double tower. It's outw-ard 
diameter meaſures forty feet ; it 4s formed 
by two concentric walls, each fix feet thick, 


1 The channel of the Dee is at preſent at ſome diſ- 
tance, but it formerly flowed cloſe under the walls. 


There are till in ſome parts rings to which —_ ; 
were moored. Pennant, I. 45. 


| between | 


having 2 gallery, eight feet broad, included 


. | | 
' ST _—_ 
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in the centte of about twenty feet in di» 
ameter, into which there was an entry from 
the gallery by four doors. This appears to 
caſtle is a ſquare court, whoſe area meaſures 
po EPA Re ee b. 2 
dee fl; —_ ONES Hi. 

Te founder'of this-caſtle bas not oh 
been: aſcattained with any degree of or- 
tainty. Camden e and Lord Lyttleton at- 
tribute it to Henry 11. after his defeat at 


Coed Euloe, and fay that it was finiſhed by 


Edward I. whilſt Jabian, Stow, and many 
others, ſay it was built by Edward only, 
about the ou 1279T not mentioning any- 


thing 


. — II. 588. arenen. 
Henry II. 
aloe Aeglis, * Ho- 
linſhed's SI II. 279. . Stow's Annals, 200. 


Leland, 


——— E 2 


they in the ſame ſentence, ſay that Edward 


plainly evinces that enn be- 
tween building and repairi ng. 


On PalmsSunday, 128, de Welk be- 
ing wearied of their ſubjection to the Eng- 
liſh, and as a ſignal of a general inſur- 

rection, ſeized this and other caſtles, plun- 


dering at the fame time all who refuſed to 
join their party. Wherefore, in the year 
ds. e ag W e l to Wales, 


4 * 27 85 5 


** parlamentum Eduardi regis venire noluerat; rex 


4 


ſtrengthened Rhyddlan - Caſtle; which 


v Walliam adiens caſtellam de N novo funda: 


4 vit, caſtrum de Rude lan frmavit, ubi Lewelinus 
44 1 ſubdidit ſe regi, dando pro tranſgreſſione, L. M. 
hes librarum. ” ColleQanea de rebus Bricannicis, I. 
"9M Nice. Weſt. 370. Hen. Pt: Koyghtos, 2464. 
Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, Jon. How $ s Annals, 


201. | 


. 
n . 
4 
| * * | 
* 


Ke 


Leland ſays « Quiz deals princeps Walliz ad | 
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. after- be had taken Caxegurle (Caſt, 
r 
caſtle.undefended-2..;; 2 ln aN Bil het 
Ia. 1332, Edward III. granted this: and 
other caſtles to the Black Frince, with all 
his lands here to hold to him and his hein 
kings of Eugland T -and-in-4385 it was 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, who" at the ſame 
time was created Lord Chief Juſtice of 
Cheſter. T. An vt gappoli$t yz; pero: 

It was ſurrendered in 1399 to, the Leal 
cherous Percy Earl of Northumberland, 
who ſhortly, PE TS VAL betrayed. cms 
place the unfortunate. Richard II. under 
ee the Duke of Lancaſter daſired 


— 28 943; FS TIT 4 ws, * 5 
92 Canes Hitor of England, Hl. . 47 v7 6 


1 Fennant's Tour, I, 47. e 82 
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+ Groſe's Antiquities of England and Wales, 5 
G ieee 


51 Stow” s Wan Jar. | 
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only have, his property reſtored; and | 
ge to the kingdom à parliament. - Nor- 
_ thiimberland met the King at Conwy, where 
he had gone after his returm from Ireland, 
and proceeding with him eowatds this place, 
| the Kingobſervedwband of foldiers amongſt 
tho receſſes of the mountains near Ponmaem 
Rho, and o have returned, but Pereß 
eatehing his horſe's bridle forcibly,-direQted | 
Ris eourſe. They dined at Rhytidlan, and 
eame the 5 to Flint. The 
morning following the King — 
broke in the evart of the caſtle, who ſalüt- 
ing hüm, fd, that for the fature he intend- 
ed to affiſt him in the govethment of the 
realm; « which” continied he · you have 
for two and twenty years ruled to its preju- 
65 dice.” The L . with _ ne 
f | Scroope, and temporal of 80 Light were 
then made to mount on horſes, which, ſays 
"ym were not altogether worth forty ſhil- 
lings, 


} 
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after a are they week ft to Las- 
don. 1 Ia. 884 TO in 
From this time eee es 
latiue to h int Caſtle till the. civil ware of | 
the reign of Charles I, when i v garri- 
paired at the erpenoe of Sir Roger Moſtyn, 
who was appointed Governor In 1643 
it was deliegeT by dir Milan Brereton and 
Sir Thomas Middletom, and wis defended 
by the Governor till all the provißons, eren ; 
to horſes; "failing; he ſurrendered” it upon 
honontable terms. It muſt afterwards have 
been taken by the 'ropaliſts, for in Anguft 
7646, it appears to have been ſurretidered | 
nme Decein- 
e eee. ne 0K 
4 > > Wye © 9 4 
e wid L hate b bl /A 
+ Carte's Hiſtory of England.” 'Pennant's Tour, 


L ade +, vi 
7 Whitelock's Memorials, 221. | F 
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In the year 1263, Edward I. granted to 
the town of Elint it's firſt charter, by which 


| it, was made a free borough, and the Mayor 


ſworn faithfully to preſerve it's liberties. 


This was confirmed in the reign of Philip 
and Mary, and afierwards.jin, the 12th. f 


William: W:i+..o,moD tines cw ol 


The. aflizes for the county of Flint are 
held at Mold. The county gaol, in the 
Caſt Caſtle- yard, is in a fine healthy ſituation, and 
buile on a plan ſimilar to that at Ruthin- 
Over the door, at the front of this priſon,; 
on a black and white marhlg, is the follow 
ing Inſcription, which informs, us of the 

nn pte nen a 
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* Ruſhworth's Colegio, part Iv. vol. I. 297. 
Whitelock's Memorials, 231. N nne 
| t Pennant 's Tour I. 46. 0 ENT 8 ina . 51 * 
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— of his Majolty Geo, 1H: 1 

In the ene of Sit Thomas Hanmer, Bart. this 
priſon was erected IR 

inſtead of the antient loathſome place of cohfinement. 


0X 


© £4” © # —. 
1 265 > 9 47 


waht JIE Bio: In pity © 
| 0 the-miſery of even the moſt guilty, © | 
* alleviate the ſufferings of leſs offenders, or of 
the innocent themſelves, 
whom the chances 
of human life may bring within theſe alle. | 
Done at the expence of the County, 28 3 
e 1 | 
1 h. | | 
in zhe-raidſt of moſt diſtreſoful aays, | 2 
voluntarily took on themſelves part of we wurden, 
in We to ſuch of meir ee, | 
„„ 
Fortune had been leſs — be nina 
P Joſeph Turner, Arehiteck. ; * 


* 
* 


- - a 
: * 1 
- 


In the infide, on a white wats; is a liſt 
of the names of the ſubſcribers, with the 


ſums they gave ; beginning with Sir Roger e 
Moſtyn, Bart. ant | | 5 : 
vox. 1. E This 
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This place, in conjunction with Caerwys, 
Rhyddlan Caergurle and Overton, ſends a 
member to parliament. The election is 


made by the inhabitants paying parochial | 
taxes, and the returning officers are the two 


bailiffy appointed by the Mayor. k 
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ob VW ELI. MAN UTAC TURES LerxETA ED. 
WELL AND ILO END - MINA LES - MossES 
| REMARK OF. DR. FULLER—DEVOTEES—BASING- 
WERK L ABREY AND _CANTLE—WATS DYKE. _ 
0 wh 
To rac betwins Fline a Holywell i» 
runs chiefly along the coaſt, It lies 
low, and is hemmed in on one fide by a 
diſmal falt mar ſn, and on the other hy hills, 


which completely preclude every idea of 4 
diſtant view of the country, I found it l- 


together perſealy uninteteſting. About 
half-way I paſſed through a little hamlet, 
where the begtimed and footy faces of it's 
inhabitants ſeemed to indicate their em- 
fm to be about ſome of the many 

—_— lead 
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lead works with We this eee ' 
abounds. WAN 7 
"Holywell is a . of by far the moſt 
importance in Flintſhire. The numerous 
manufactures in it's vicinity, and its eaſy 
acceſs to the ſea, have rendered it the great 
mart of this part of the kingdom. The 
town 1s ſpacious, but irregular ; it is plea» 
ſantly fituated on the ſlope of a mountain, 
which extends nearly to the water. Many 
of the houſes are good, and it altogether 
bears an air of opulence ſcarcely to be met 
with in any other town in North Wales. 
An admirer of the works of art may, at 
this place, find his taſte amply gratified by 
viewing the numerous works of . cala- 
mine, copper, braſs, and cotton. | 
I The pariſh church is EY in a bot- | 
tom at one end of the town, and ſo low 
that the prayer - bell can be heard only to a 
very little diſtance. This defect is re- 
medicd i in the following ſingular manner— 
ol 9 


a . hired wy the e e Aa 
leathern ſtrap faſtened round his neck at 
the end of which is ſuſpended a bell of a 
tolerable weight, and over one of his knees 
is buckled a cuſhion ; thus accoutred he 
22 
town juglng ths; bell everytime his cr 

_ Giraldus Cunbreaie fag s sb dss - 
frmeny » near this Nome a tich mine of; 
filver.* ein! | N Sir | yi 

| Weneſtide's Well, from which! the name 
of Holywell was given to this place, ſprings 
with vaſt impetuoſity from a rock at the 


gs BY ESTI 


3 well is covered” by a {mall 
, aid to have been erated | 


6 Mae th otra my Ya | 


® EA Cambriz. e $yl. Giraldo | 
Cambrenſe, Lib. II. Cap. X. p. 872. 


5 


building, which forms a canopy. over the 


— . 
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by che frieze (obſerves Mr. Graſee) of the | 
outſide cornice, which is ornamented-with = 


monkeys and other groteſque figures, it 


ſeems to be of more antient date. Nas 
thing can exceed the delicacy and elegance 


of the Gothio work on the inſide of this 


well, having in the centse, and ſerving as 
origin to the Gothic arches, a. cigcular 
though not at preſent diſtinguiſhable, Ia a 


nich, oppoſite the entrance, ſtood onge a2 


Gatue of the Viagia Mary, but this has 
been long deſtroyed. The: chagel over it. 
which is of the; ſame: dats as the other part 


of the building, is nom converted into a 


charity, ſehodl. . The well is an oblong 
ſquare. about. tele feet by ſeven. The 
water paſſes: through: an arch into a ſmall 


Antiquities of England and Wales. 


ſquare | | 


i | 
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ufed to f 29 an act of porittiee/ taken 
sI gen day ofthis bigs of this 
well is fiagulur and caries.  Wenefide® 
(iv Wellh "Gwenveewi 7 Tader Alec 4 
Welſk Bard; who flourithed about A D. 
F450, has celebrated ting Virgin a te re. 
puted miracles of her well; in à poem: filÞ | 
extant), who is ſaid to have lived: in che 
beautiful and devout virgin of noble pale 
tage ohe was niece to St Beund, he 
having obtained from her fither lere 'to- 
found a church upon his peſſeſſtons here, 
took her under his prôtsction, in order to 


aflift ker im her religious! exereifes, Cle 


| docus, the ſoh of King Alen, whoſe l. 
dence appears eo have been not far ail. 


* The follbwſng account is taken principally 
from Biſhbp Fleetwood's edition'of hn of . . 
5 8vo. Lond. 1713. 


E 4 PIO 
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Ae be . 8 and te- 
| ſolved to make an attempt re 


It_is ſaid that he made known to her his | 


paſſion, on a Sunday morning, after her 
parents were gone to church. She made 
an excuſe to eſcape from the room, and 


immediately fled towards the church; he 
overtook her on the deſcent of the hill, ; 
and, enraged at his diſappointment, | drew. 


his / ſword and ſtruck off her head. The 


head rolled down the hill to the altar, at 


which the congregation were kneeling,* 


j 4 


| 


and ſtopping there, 8 


tain immediately guſhed u - - St. Beuno 
ſnatched up the head, and fide Has id 
_ a e rn | 


I 
| tf 


» 


though it does not appear, from any other author, 
that the church, which Beuno founded, ſtood where 


the well now is. I ſhould rather think this muſt be 
| a miſtake. | 1 0 


| *.Thave inſerted this:4s I found it i the origin) | 


W 
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tion of all preſent, immediately: re-uttited; 
the place of ſeparation being only marked 
by a white line encircling her neck. Cra- 
docus dropped down upon the ſpot where 
he had committed this atrocious adt; and 
the legend informs us, that it is not known 
whether the earth opened to receive his 
impious corps, or whether his maſter the 
the well were covered with a ſweet ſcented. 


moſs, and the ſtones at the bottom hecame 
tindneed alc dan Nod. te, bie 


Polyolbion®, ſays * 44: abs RT 


4. 3 | * — "44-41 4 12 75 

The lveleſs tears. 3 ſhed _ a fountaine tutne, 
And that A, alone the water ſhould not m 
ion bloud that iſſued from OG 


. 


h — 0 
* 


Unto this very day the pearly gravel ſtalne 


The pure vet 


: F 3 " £ - * * 
* | 1 1 0 3 's * ; 
5 Þ « : my . 
| Page 160. f 
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As erſt the white and red were mixed in her cheche, 

j And that one part of her might be the other like, 

Her haire was turn'd to moſſe, whoſe ſweetneſſe doth 
declare 


In ſivelineſs of youth the nafural ſweets me bare. 


 Wenkle farvined bes dootllation der 
fifteen years, and having, towards the latter 
end of that time, received the veil from St. 
Elerius, at Gwytherin, in Denbighſhire, 
died Abbeſs of that monaſtry. There her 
body reſted in quiet for near 500 years, till 
the reign. of King Stephen, when 4 miracle 
having been wrought, by her intereeſſion, a 
on a-monk at Shrewſbury, the abbor of the 
convent there determined on the tranſlation 
after much difficulty and many pretended 
viſions from Heayen, was at laſt effected, 


| | about the year 1138. 


The well, after her deceaſe, became en- 


dowed with many miraculous Properties. 
It 


The 


Ie healed the difeaſes of ali-whho! a 
into its water; and Drayton ſays, that no 
animal whatever could be drowned in it. 
Same thie ves ane night Gale: a cow ſrom a 
paſture not far frac the well; and that 
feps, dragged ber along ene neighbour- 
ing recks. But mark what: followed to: the 
- impious. weetches:z nat ane ſlop was fet | 
without leaving! a deep impneſſian in he 
Rones, as I they had! been paſſing enen Laſt 
elay; nay, even the learned Editor of therlifs 
of St. Wenefrede: ſays, that the: ariginal de- 
ſeribes thens as ar every ſip! fimking-up ta 
the ines, which, conſidering how hard 
rocks ins genera} ave, mud haue been truly 
miraculous:b The onmer, by this means, 
was enabled to retake his: beaſb;; and; the 
terrified robbers, coming penitently to the 
aer. confefſed their crime, and were, no 
| doubt, 


— . 
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doubt, at the interceſſion of the: faint, for- 
given. 

The ſweet-ſcented moſs, owing plen· | 
tifully on the fides of this well, is nothing 
more than Tungermannia aſplenoides, ſpleen- 
wort Fungermannia. It is found in many 
other ſprings in the kingdom, and is alſo 
occaſionally to be met with by the road 
ſides, and in woods in moiſt places. The 
ſuppoſed tin&ure of her blood upon the 
ſtones at the bottom, is alſo a vegetable 
production; Byſſus jolithus of Linnæus, vio- 
let-/melling Byſſus. Mr. Groſe, in his An- 
tiquities, ſays, that a gentleman, who was 
educated in this town, informed him that 

he remembered a perſon being employed 

to paint the ſtones againſt the day of the 

commemoration of the ſaint, which is ſtill 

obſerved by the Roman Catholics on the 
_ 2d of November.“ 


* Groſe's Antiquities Vol. VII. p· 37» 
Dr. 


) 
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Dr. Powel * ſeems juſtly to aſcribe the 
firſt invention of this well to the monks of 
Baſingwerk, an abbey about a mile diſtant, 
as it is not mentioned. by any writer before 
the foundation of that monaſtry; even 


Giraldus Cambrenſis, (a man ever ready to 


relate any wonderful ſtory) though he 
lodged there a night, in his journey through 
Wales, in 1187, does not once ſpeak of it. 

Of this invention Dr. Fuller ſome what 


curiouſly remarks, that ** if the tip of his 


tongue who firſt told, and the top of his 
« fingers who firſt wrote this damnable 
« lye, had been cut off, and they had both 
been ſent to attend their cure at che 
« ſhrine of St. Beuno, certainly they would 
« have been more wary, afterwards, how 


« they reported or recorded ſuch impro- 


e bable untruths. 


| 


1 Powel's Notes on Itin. Cambriæ Syl. Ger. 
Cambrenſe, Lib. II. Cap. X. p. 38. 
* Fuller's Worthies of Wales, p. 38. 


'The 
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The Devotees of the ſaint were formerly 
very numerous, and the well was ſo noted 
that a crowned head of the laſt age digni- 
. fied the place with a viſit, but of late year: 
they have much fallen off; however, if I 
may judge from ſeven crutches and two 
hand barrows ſtuck amongſt the gothic or- 
naments. of the roof, I ſhould ſuppoſe the 
well was not yet entirely forſaken. Indeed 
the ſanative properties of this water, in com- 
mon with thoſe of cold baths in general, 
are not to be diſputed, but blindly to at- 
tribute to the interceſſion of a ſaint thoſe 
things which from the common courſe of 
nature may be accounted for, ſeems only 
worthy the ages of ignorance and es 
tion. 
The quantity of water ae up here j is 
really ſurprizing, this upon an accurate cal. 
culation is found to be not leſs than erghty- 
four hog ſheads every minute. The well 
has never been known to freeze, and 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely ever varies in quantity, either in 
droughts or after the greateſt rains, Theſe 
circumſtances render it ſo valuable in « 
commercial yiew, that although it-has but 
little more than a mile to run before it ar- 
tives at the ſea, the ſtream works no leſs 
than fourteen mills, three of which are in 
one part of it placed abreaſt... | 
| Proceeding along the road by the fide of 
the ſtream for about a mile, till I came to 
the marſh, and then croſſing it to the right, | 
I found myſelf within ſight of Baſingwerk 
Abbey, which ſtands in a meadow. on an 
eminence juſt above. Theſe ſhattered time · 
worn remains, with the ſurrounding ſyca- 
mgres, are from ſome points of view highly | 
pictureſque and beautiful, 


* 
" ' 
5 — 
. 
- 


The ivy now with rude luxuriance bends 
It's tangled foliage thro” the cloiſter'd ſpace, 
O'er the green windows mould'ring Height . | 
* fondly claſps it in a laſt embrace. : 


The 


— . 
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The little now left is ſcarcely ſufficient 


8 


to indicate to us what this Abbey has for- 


merly been. The church, which lay on the 
eaſt fide, is totally deſtroyed. The refectory 
is pretty entire, and has on one fide a great 
_ with two round arches, and a plain in 
front. Above were the cells for the lodg- 
ings _ the monks, with a ſmall window to 
each.“ The chapel of Knights Templers 
founded here by Henry II. is ſpacious and 
elegant. The brick building, ſtriped with 
timber, which j joins the abbey, and certainly 
adds nothing to it's beauty, is conjectured, 


by Mr. Groſe, + to have been the Granary. 


The ſituation is delightful, commanding 
an extenſive proſpect of the river Dee, 
Cheſter, Park-Gate, | and the Lancaſtrian 
hills. | al 


. Pennant's Tour, I. 25. | 
+ Antiquities of England and Wales. 


The 
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The architecture of Baſingwerk is mixed, 
being partly Saxon and partly Saracenic; or 
what is generally called Gothic. The 
round arches and ſhort maſſy columns 
ſhewing the Saxon, and the narrow TROL 
vu the Gothic parts. now} 
Tanner * and Dugdale + 8 this 
Nas. to have been founded about 1131 by 
Ranulph Earl of Cheſter, : and to have been 
afterwards confirmed by Henry II. and 
Llewelyn Prince of North Wales: and Mr. 
Pennantꝗ conjectures it to he of a more an- 
tient date, whilſt many of the old writers 
aſcribe the original foundation to 1907 
II. 8 


* Notitia Monaſtioaoæ. [178 2} 
t Monaſticon Anglicanum, I. 720. OBS | 
1 Pennant's tour, I. 24. 5 — 
S Stow's Annals, 158. Leland's Cole danes, 
I. rot. According to Henry de Knyghton and 
John Bromton, it was not founded till after 11 50. 


See Hen. de Knyghton de event. rad p. 2394. 
VOL. I. Ws and 
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The "WM of it's revenues RE 26th of 
Henry VIII. was according to Dugdale 
L150. 75. zd. and according to _ 
L157. 155. 2t.. 

Not far from hence ſtood FO 2 
ſtrong fort, called Baſingwerk Caſtle, built, 
as Lord Lyttleton ſuppoſes, by one of the 
Earls of Cheſter.“ In 1157, Henry II. 
after his eſcape at Euloe rebuilt this caſtle, 
which, in a former reign, had been demo- 
liſhed, having firſt cleared the paſſes and 
cut down the woods around it, which at 
that time were impenetrable foreſts. This 


and Chron. Joh. Bromton, p. 1048. Powel in his 
notes on Gir. Camb. It. Camb. lib. II. c. X. 837, 
and Biſhop Gibſon, in his additions to Camd. Fliat- 
ſhire, agree in its being founded ſo late as 1312. 
* Lyttleton's Hiſtory of Henry II. vol. II. p. 72. 
-+ Matt. Paris. edit. 1684. p. 8r. M. S. chro- 
nicle from Brutus to the end of the reign of Edward 
IV. in the _— of St. Peter's 4s Cam- 
bridge. | 


fore 
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fortreſs was found to be a diſagreeable check 
upon the Welſh, therefore in 1165 Owen 
Gwynedd, after many unſucceſsful attempts 
at laſt took it by ſtorm, and immediately le- 
velled it with the ground.“ From this 
time I have ſeen nothing more of it as a 
fortreſs. 

The great dike and foſs, called Wat's 
Dike, which begins at Maeſbury near Oſ- 
weſtry, and paſſes by Oſweſtry through 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne's grounds at 
Wynnſtay, near Wrexham, Hope and 
Northop, had it's termination in the Dec 
near this place. Churchyard the poet is 
almoſt the only writer who has not con- 
founded this with Offa's Dike. He aſſigns | 
as the object of the work chat the ſpace 
between the two was to be free ground, 
where the Britons and Saxons might meet 
with ſafety for all commercial purpoſes. 


* Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, 223. | 
F 2 | There 
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There is a famous thing; 20 
Cal'de Offa's dyke, that reacheth farre in length. 

All kind of ware the Danes might thither bring, 
It was free ground and cal'de the Britaine's ſtrength. 
Wat's dyke likewiſe, about the ſame was ſet, 

| Betweene which two, the Danes and Britaine's met 
And traffic ſtil], but paſſing bounds by fleight, | 
The one did take the other pris'ner ſtreight.⸗ 


EOS ; | 
* Churchyard's Worthines of Wales, Edit. 1776. p. 104. 
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CHAP. IV. 


FROM HOLYWELL To ST. ASAPH. —— ROMAN 
PHAROS—VALE OF CLWY D—ST. ASAPH=CATHE- 
DRAL— MIRACLE — MORTUARIES — EXCURSION 
TO RHYDDLAN—BATTLE AT MORFA RHYDDLAN 
—CASTLE—A SIEGE ODDLY RAISED—STATUTE 
OF RHYDDLAN — ABBEY — DISERTH VILLAGE 
AND CASTLE—ANECDOTE OF SIR ROBERT POUN- 
DERLING. 


T= road from Holywell to St. Aſaph 
s rugged, but pleaſant. This coun- 

try | abounds in lead mines, and I paſſed 
ſome very conſiderable ones about a mile 
from Holywell. I ſoon after got a ſight of 
an antient circular building, in form not 
much unlike a windmill, which ſtands on 
the ſummit of a hill, in the pariſh of Whit. 
F z ford, 


— . 
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ford, betwixt the road and the ſea. This 
Mr. Pennant,* begging his friends would 
not deem him an Antiquarian Quixote for 
ſo doing, conjectures to have been a Roman 
light-houſe, conſtructed to direct the navi- 
gators to and from Deva along the difficult 
channel of Seteia Portus.+ | 

About two miles from St. Aſaph, I en- 
tered the celebrated vale of Clwyd, and, 
favoured by a morning ſerenely bright, the 
whole ſcene from the ſide of the hill ap- 
peared to the greateſt advantage. Towards 
the ſouth ſtood Denbigh, with the ſhatter- 
ed remains of its caſtle crowning the ſum- 
mit of a rocky ſteep in the middle of the 
vale; and on the north, clad in its ſober 
hue, I obſerved the caſtle of Rhyddlan. 
The intervening ſpace was enlivened with 
meadows, woods, cottages, herds, and 


* Pennant's Tour, Vol. II. p. 1. 
+ The Eſtuary of the Dee. 
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flocks ſcattered ih every pleaſing direction, 
whilſt the whole was bounded by the ſea 
and the dark retiring mountains. This, 
from the great extent of the picture, is not 
a ſcene fitted for the pencil, though its 
numerous beauties cannot fail in attracting - 
the attention of every lover of nature. 
When we enter a rugged mountainous 
ſcene, where the ſhelving ſides ſcarcely 
afford ſoil for vegetation, and where the 
whole character is that of ſavage grandeur, 
we are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and awe ; 
but, when nature preſents us with a ſcene 
like this, which ſeems to abound with 
health, fertility, and happineſs, every nerve 
vibrates to the heart the pleaſure we re- 
ceive. Here the pencil fails. (77) 

| 1 115 

None more admires—the painter's magic ſkill, 
Who ſhows me that which I ſhall never ſee, 


Conveys a diſtant country into mine, 


— . 
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And throws Italian light on Engliſh walls: 
But imitative ſtrokes can do no more 
Than pleaſe the eye—ſweet Nature ev'ry ſenſe. 
The air ſalubrious of her lofty hills, 
The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, 

And muſic of her woods—no works of man 

May rival theſe; they all beſpeak a pow'r 
Peculiar, and excluſively her own. 


After enjoying this ſcene for ſome time, 
I deſcended into the vale, crofſed the bridge 
over the little river Clwyd, and ſoon after 
came to St. Aſaph, or, as it is called by the 
Welſh, Llan Elwy, the C burch of Etey, | 
a name obtained from its ſituation on the 
bank of the River Elwy, which runs along 
the weſt ſide of the town. It conſiſts of 
little more than a fingle ſtreet, pretty re- 
gularly built, up the fide of a hill. It has 

a cathedral and pariſh church; and, as a 
city, is, except one or two, the ſmalleſt i in 
the kingdom. The cathedral, though 
ſmall, is plain and neat. The epiſcopal 
palace 
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palace is a large and convenient building, 
and the deanry ſtands due weſt from the 
cathedral, on the oppoſite fide of the Elwy, 
which runs under the biſhop's garden. | 
Kentigern, Biſhop of Glaſgow, being 
driven from Scotland by the perſecutions of 
one of the princes of that nation, fled for 
ſafety into Wales. He was here patron- 
ized by Cadwallon, uncle to Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, who 
gave him this place for a reſidence, where 
he founded an epiſcopal ſeat and monaſtry, 
about the year 560, and became himſelf 
the firſt biſhop.* Being, ſometime after- 
wards, recalled into Scotland, he nominated 


* Tannet's Notitia Monaſtica. Carte's Hiſtory 
of England, I. 211, 212. Speed ſays, - entigern 


| - founded. the monaſtry, but that Malgo (Maelgwn 


Gwynedd) made it into an Epiſcopal See. See his 
Cat. of Religious Houſes. | 


Aſaph, 


<< + 
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Aſaph, or Haſſaph, an eminently good and 
pious man, to be his ſucceſſor. From this 
perſon both the church and place received 
their names; he died in 596, and was 
buried in the cathedral.* 

In the Norman times, and eſpecially 
about the reign of Henry I. there was ſo 
great a devaſtation of this part of the coun- 
try that no Biſhop could dwell here ; + from 
this circumſtance it is no wonder that Hen- 
ry of Huntingdon,f in that part of his 
hiſtory which ends at the year 1135, ſays 
of Wales, that there remained in it tree 
biſhoprics, one at St. David's, another at 
Bangor, and a third at Glamorgan, not 
mentioning this, Eyen — Galfrid Arthur, 


* Tanner's Notitia. 


+ Stubbs de Pont. Ebor. p. 1718. Quoted in Col- | 


lectanea Curioſa, by John Gutch, I. 262. 
+ Hiſt. Henrici Huntingd, apud Camdeni Script. 
| poſt Bedam. 


Or, 
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or; as he is more commonly called, 
Jeffry of Monmouth, who, in 1138, tranſ- 
lated into Latin 'Tyfilio's Hiſtory of Britain, 
_ written ſometime in the ſeventh century, 
nn does not 
ſpeak of it.“ 

It ſeems, however, to have been repaired 
about this period, for in 1143, I find' a 
Biſhop Gilbert conſecrated to this ſee. 
Jeffry himſelf was ſucceſſor to Gilbert, 
being made _ on _ of February, 
11 50.1 | 8 2 

About the year 1247, this Ae with 
that of Bangor, was entirely deſtroyed in 
the wars between Henry III. and the 
Welſh, and the Biſhops were obliged to 
live for ſome time upon charitable dona- 
tions. In 1282 the cathedral was burned 


. Collectanea Curioſa, I. 262. 
Matt. Weſt. p. 41. + Matt. Paris, 642, 
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| down, and in about two years afterwards 
was rebuilt.* But before this took place, 
Edward I. at the requeſt of Biſhop Anian, | 

petitioned the pope to permit the ſee to be 

removed to Rhyddlan, which he repreſent- - 

ed as a place well fortified, alledging the 
| inſecurity of its preſent ſituation, as being 
open to all the inſults of the Welth people "oe 
at the ſame time offering both ground for 
the church and a thouſand marks towards 
the expences of building it. F This de- 
ſign was fruſtrated, either by the death of 
the pope, or the exhortation of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury to rebuild the cathe- 
dral on its antient fite. The roof and up- 
per parts, with the biſhop's palace and 
canons houſes, were” again deſtroyed by 
Owen Glyndwr in 1404, and they remain-- 


* Willis's Survey of the Cathedral of St. Aſaph, 
4. 5 | 
1 Rymer's Fœdera, II. 45. 


ed 
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ed in ruins for upwards of ſeventy years, 
when they: were rebuilt, by Biſhop Red- 
man.*_ . 
During the proteQorſkip of Oliver 8 
well, the poſt road lying through this place, 
the palace and cathedral were much in- 
jured by the poſt-maſter, who had his 
office in the ſormer, and made. great havoc 
in the choir, of the cathedral, uſing the 
font as a trough for watering his horſes, 
and, by way of venting his ſpleen upon the 
clergy,. tying up calves in the Biſhop's 
throne. + * 
Mr. Groſe relates a curious 3 Laid 
to e been wroyght at this place :—He 
ſays that ſometime ago a mark uſed to be 
ſhewn on a black ſtone in the pavement of 
the ſtreet, about the middle of the hill be- 
tween the two churches ; this, he Was in- 


'- 
* Tanner's Notitia. 


t Supplement to Groſe's Antiquities. f 
formed, 


— . 
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formed, was the print of St. Aſaph's horſe- 
| ſhoe, when he jumped with him from Onan- 
Haſſa, which is about two miles off; 
though this, Mr. G. obſerves, ſeems rather 
to. have been a miracle performed by the 
\ horſe than the faint, unleſs his keeping his 
, feat at ſuch a leap may be deemed one. 
What was the occaſion of this extraordinary 
jump is not ſaid; whether only to ſhew 
- the agility of his horſe, or to eſcape the 
aſſaults of the foul fiend, who, in thoſe 
days, took unaccountable liberties even with 
ſaints es * 
The Dioceſe of St. Aſaph comprehends 
nearly all Flintſhire, Denbighſhire, and 
Montgomeryſhire, beſides three hundreds 
in Merionethſhire, and a ſmall part of 
Shropſhire. The members of the chapter 
are the dean, archdeacon, (who is the Bi- 
ſhop) ſix prebendaries, and ſeven canons. 


Groſe's Antiquities, Vol. VII. p. *43. 


And 
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And beſides theſe there are belonging to 
the church four virars choral, four lay 
clerks or ſinging men, four choriſters, and 
an organiſt, At the diſſolution of mona- | 
ſtries, in the 26th of Henry VIII. the 
biſhopric was valued at £202. 10s, 6d. in 
the whole, and £187, 11s. 64. clear. 

There were formerly at St. Afaph ſome 
ſingular mortuaries due to the Biſhop on 
the deceaſe of every beneficed clergyman 
within his dioceſe. 

Imprimis His beſt gelding, horſe, 0. 
mare. 122 
Item. His beſt gown. 

Item. | His beſt cloak. 
Ttem, His beſt coat, jerkin, doublet and 
breeches. bn $44 

Item. His hoſe or nether dete. 
ſhoes, and garters. 

lem. His waiſtcoat, 


„ Tanner's Notitia. 


Tem. 
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Bem. His hat and cap. 

Tem. His falchion. 
Lem. His beſt book. 
Item. His ſurplice. 
Item. His purſe and girdle. 
tem. His knife and gloves. 

Lem. His ſignet or ring of gold. 

Theſe were, by the intereſt of Biſhop 
Fleetwood, ſet afide by a& of parliament, 
and the living of Northop was . to 
the biſhopric in their ſtead .es 

The tower of the cathedral cw a 
moſt extenſive proſpect of the Vale of 
Clwyd in every direction; and it is by far 
the beſt ſituation I could meet with for 
ſeeing it to advantage. The River Clwyd, 
from which the vale takes its name, is a 
diminutive little ſtream, that meanders along 
it, ſcarcely three yards over in the wideſt 
part. Its banks are low, and it is after 


* Willis's Survey, 280. 
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ſudden rains ſubject to the moſt dreadful 
overflowings, the water, at thoſe times, 
frequently ſweeping along with it even the 
very ſoil of the land it paſſes over. From 
this circumſtance it is that much of the 
land near its banks is let at very low rents. 
This vale is perhaps the moſt extenſive in 
the kingdom, being near twenty-four miles 
in length and ſeven in breadth ; and though 
it is impoſſible to exhibit a richer, or more 
beautiful ſcene of fertility, yet, from its 
great width and its want of water, I believe 
the painter will prefer to it many of the 
deep glens and pictureſque vales of Caer- 
narvonſhire and Merionethſhire. 
From St. Aſaph I wandered down the 
vale towards the little village of Rhyddlan, 
The country all the way was intereſting. | 
At the diſtance of about a mile I looked 
back upon the little city I had left: its 
ſingle ſtreet occupied the ſlope of the hill, 
at the top of which ſtood the cathedral, 
volk. I. TM | and 
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and the intermingled trees and houſes, with 
the turbulent River Elwy flowing at the 
bottom, under a majeſtic bridge of five 
arches, altogether completed a very beau- 
tiful ſcene. 

Rhyddlan * lies in a flat in the middle 
of the Vale of Clwyd, and on the eaſtern 
bank of the river, about two miles from its 
influx into the ſea. This is here ſo wide 
as to permit ſmall flat veſſels, of about 
twenty tons burthen, to ride up, at high 
water, as high as the bridge. Though 
| now a very inſignificant village, Rhyddlan 
has been once a place of great importance, 
of which however no trace is left, except 


* The etymology of this place is thus expreſſed 
dy Leland, . Rethelan, communely caullid Rudelan, 
** cummith of Rethe, that ys to ſay, roone color, or 
ec «© pale redde, and Glan, that is the ſhore; but G, when 
on . is ſet with a word preceding G, is exploded.” S 

Itin. V. 53. 


the 
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the ruins of its caſtle.® In 3 it was 
made a free borough by Edward I. who 
endowed it with many privileges in order 
to encourage an intercourſe betwixt the 
Welſh and the Engliſh.+ From a port, 
about two miles from this place, where the 
river diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, much 
corn and timber are annually exported. 
Below the town is a large marſh, called 
Morfa Rhyddlan, the Marſh of Rhydalan, 
where, in 795, was fought a dreadful bat- 
tle betwixt the Welſh, under their leader 
Caradoc, and the Saxon forces under Offa 
King of Mercia. The Welſh were de- 
feated, and their commander ſlain; in ad- 
dition to this ſevere loſs the Saxon prince 
cruelly ordered all the men and l 


* Non procul a mari Rudlana in Tegenia olim 


*© magnus urbs, nunc exiguus vicus ſituatur.“ 
Lhuyd Comment, Brit. 56. 


+ Carte, II. 196 
G 2 who 
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who n fell into his hands, to be 
maſſacred in cold blood; the women them- 
ſelves ſcarcely eſcaping his fury.“ 
The memory of this tragical event has 
been carried down to poſterity by a ballad, 
ſuppoſed to have been compoſed ſoon after 
the battle, called Morfa Rhyddlan, the air of 
which is moſt tenderly plaintive. | 
The caſtle is of red ſtone, nearly ſquare, 
and having ſix towers, two at each of two 
oppoſite corners and only one at each of the 
others. One of theſe was called Twr y 
Brenin, the King's Tower. The whole was 
ſurrounded by a double ditch on the north, 


* Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, 20. Matt. Paris, 
| bita duorum offarum, 976. Warrington's —_— of 
Wales, p. 105: 

+ See this air amongſt the ſpecimens of well 
muſic in the ſecond volume of this work. It is the 
general opinion in Wales, that this air was compoſed 
thus early, but from its conſtruction it appears to me 


to be of a much later date. 


and 
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and a ſtrong wall and foſs all round. In 
this wall is a tower, called Twr y Silod, yet 
ſtanding. The principal entrance was from 
the north-weſt, flanked by two round 
towers. The two oppoſite to theſe are 
very much ſhattered, but the remainder are 
pretty entire. 

This caſtle, coding g to Powel and 
Camden,* was built by Llewelyn ap 
Sitſylt, who reigned in Wales from 1015 
to 1020, and made this the place of his re- 
ſidence. But Dugdale and Carte + both 
fay, that it was erected by Robert de Rhyd- 
dlan, nephew and lieutenant to Hugh Earl 
of Cheſter, in. the reign of William the 
Conqueror, in order to reſtrain the excur- 
ſions of the Welſh, and that he was placed 


Ann. Poveli Gir.Camb. X. Itin. Camb. Lib. II. 
c. 10. p. 873. Gough's Camd. II. 588. 

t Dugdale's ET I. 36. Carte's ITY of 
Engl. I. 466. 


G 3 | there 
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there with ſufficient forces to check them, 
This, however, certainly cannot have been 
the caſe, for in 1063, three years before 
William came to the crown, it was in thge 
poſſeſſion of Gryffydd ap Llewelyn, Prince 
of Wales, for in that year it was attacked 
and burnt by-Harold, fon of Godwin Earl 
of Kent, who was afterwards king of Eng- 
land, in retaliation for ſome depredations 
committed by the Welſh on the Engliſh | 
borders. The Welſh prince was apprized 
of his danger but a moment before the 
Engliſh preſented themſelves at the gates, 
and as the only means of eſcaping the 
hands of his enemies,. threw himſelf with 
a few of his attendants into one of his ſhips, 
at that time ready in the harbour, and by 
that means fortunately for himſelf got off,* 


* Matt. Weſtm. 429. Annot. Poveli. Gir. Camb. 
It. Camb. Lib. II. c. X. 873. „ | 
of Wales, 221. b 

It 


- 
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It ſeems not to have remained long in 
ruins, for in 1098, it appears to have been 
again taken from the Welſh by the above 
Robert, ſurnamed from the event De Rhydd- 
lan, who, it ſeems, did not build, but added 
many new works to it.“ The two authors, 
quoted above, may probably have miſtaken 
between building and fortifying, unleſs we 
are to ſuppoſe that he entirely rebuilt it, 
which may have been the caſe, though I 
think the other account carries with it the 
greater degree of probability. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that he was ſtationed here 
to repel the attacks of the Welſh; and 
whilſt upon this poſt, Gryffydd ap Conan, 
Prince of Wales, petitioned him ſor aid 
againſt his enemies, which was obtained; 

but, on ſome quarrel, he attacked him in 
his caſtle, took and burnt the bailey or 


* Gough's Camd. II. 588. | 
G 4 yard, 
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yard, and flew ſo great a number of his 


men, that very few eſcaped into the towers.* 
It was afterwards repaired and fortified by 
Henry II. who gave it to Hugh Beau- 
champ;F notwithſtanding which, in 1167, 
whilſt Henry was engaged in foreign affairs, 
it was attacked by Owen Gwynedd and 
his brother Cadwalader, affiſted by Ryſe 
ap Gryffydd, and after a blockade of two 
months, ſurrendered to them. T It muſt, 
not long after, have been delivered' to the 
Engliſh, for about 1214, in the reign of 
King John, it was attacked and taken, with- 
out much oppoſition, by the Welſh Prince 
Llewelyn ap Jouverth, and is mentioned as 
being the laſt fortreſs which that monarch 


 * Pennant, II. 11. who quotes the Life of Gryf- 

| fydd ap Knyan, in Sebright MSS. | | 
t Matt. Paris, 81. Powel, 208. Peterhouſe, 

1 | 

| | Powel, 224, Lyttleton's Hiſtory of Henry II. 


Vol. II. 493. held 
c 
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held in this country, the Welſh having now | 
entirely driven him out.“ | 
Towards the latter end of the reign of 
Richard I. Ranulph Blundeville F Earl of 
| Cheſter, being unexpectedly attacked by 
the Welſh in this caſtle, ſent to Roger 
Lacy (for his fierceneſs ſurnamed Hel his 
Conſtable of Cheſter, to haſten to his relief 
with ſuch forces as he could on the ſudden 
collect. It happened to be on Midſummer 
Day when there was a fair at Cheſter, and 
Roger immediately got together a mob of 
fidlers, players, coblers, and other idle fel- 
lows, and marched towards Rhyddlan. 
Llewelyn, who was at the head' of the 
Welch, obſerving at a diſtance an immenſe 
crowd of people, and ſuppoſing that it was 


* Powel, 270. Wynne's Hiſtory of Wales, 237. 

t Or Blondeville. This addition was taken to 

his name of Ranulph from his having been born at 
Oſweſtry, in Shropſhire, which was antiently called 

Album Monafterium. | 
the 


> x 
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the Engliſh army coming upon him, im- 
mediately raiſed the ſiege and fled, In me- 
mory of this ſervice/the Earl, by charter, 
granted to Roger Lacy and his heirs the 
government over all the above deſcription 
of people in the County of Cheſter, which 
government was afterwards, in part, grant- 
ed by his ſon to Hugh Dutton, his ſtew- 
ard, and his heirs, by the following deed. 
« Sciant preſentes et futuri, quod ego, 
« Johannes Conſtabularius Cęſtriæ, dedi et 
* conceſſi et hac præſenti mea charta con- 
« firmavi Hugoni de Dutton et hzredibus 
« fjus, magiſtratum omnium * Jeccatorum 
ce et meretricum totius Ceſterſhiriæ, ſicut 
« liberius illum magiſtratum teneo de 


„ comite. Salvo jure meo, mihi et hære- 


& dibus meis.” 


* Mr. Pennant has miſtaken chis word for peccatorum. 
See his Tour, II. 12. Blount, in his Law Diction- 


ary, has Leccator, a riotous, debauched perſon. | 


This 


7 
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This inſtrument is without a date, but 
was giyen ſometime about the year 1220, 
The heirs of Hugh Dutton claimed ſo late 
as the reign of Henry VII. “ de gualibet 
te meretrice infra commitatum Cęſtriæ et infra 
« Ceſtriam manente, et officium ſuum exer- 
* cente,” an annual payment of fourpence. | 
They alſo claimed, from antient cuſtom, 
that all the minſtrels of Cheſhire and the 
City of Cheſter ſhould appear before them, 
or their ſtewards, every year, on the feaſt of 
St. John the Baptiſt, and there preſent four 
flaggons of wine and a lance, and each of 
them to pay for their licence fourpence- 
halfpenny. This latter claim is, I believe, 
in ſome meaſure continued till this preent | 
time.“ 


»Dugdale's Baronage, I. 101. Blount's Tenures, 
by Beckwith, 309, where are quoted Sir Peter Lei- 
ceſter's Antiquities of Cheſhire, 1 I41, 142, 1 Fr, and 
Burn's Juſtice, tit. Vagrants. 1 


After 


— . 
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After the ſurrender of Rhyddlan Caſtle 
to the Welſh in the reign of King John, 
they ſeem to have had poſſeſſion of it for 
many years, for the firſt time I ſee any 
thing of it afterwards is in the reign of 
Edward I. when, upon the refuſal of 
Llewlyn ap Gryffydd to do homage to Ed- 
ward at Cheſter, that monarch, at the head 
of an army, marched into Wales, and 
amongſt others took this caſtle, obliging 
the prince to come to terms. He then 
fortified it and placed in it a ſtrong garri- 
fon.* Llewelyn knowing of how much 
conſequence this place was, and how dan- 
gerous it was to his Intereſt whilſt it re- 
mained in the hands of an enemy, in the 
year 1281, in conjunction with his brother 


David, made a moſt vigorous attack upon 


* Matt. Weſtm. 370. Tho. Walſingham, 6. Ho- 
linſhed's Chronicle, II. 278, 279. Powel's Hiſtory 
of Wales, 334. 


it, 
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it, but the Engliſh army approaching, they 
were forced to retire to their faſtneſſes 
amongſt the mountains in Caernarvon- 
ſhire,* 

Shortly after this it was taken by Ryſe, 
ſon of Maelgon, and Gryffydd ap Mere- 
dith ap Owen,F though it ſcems as if they 
had abandoned it ſoon afterwards on the 
arrival of the king, who appears to have 
reſided here in 1283, for it was in this 
year that he held a parliament here, in 
which was paſſed, amongſt other ſtatutes, 
that called the Statute of Rbyddlan. This 
ſtatute contained a ſet of regulations made 
by the king in council for the government 
of Wales, which the preamble ſtates to 


* Tho, Walſingham, 9. Holingſhed's Chron, II. 
280. Matt. Weſt, p. 370, ſays, that they took, and | 
afterwards demoliſhed it, which could not * 
have been the caſe. 


+ Groſe's Antiquities, 
| have 
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have been then totally ſubdued. It contains 
alſo many curious particulars with regard 
to the cuſtoms which prevailed in Wales 
previous to Edward's conqueſt, ſome of 
which were retained, others altered, and 
ſome entirely aboliſhed, by this ſtatute.* 
Edward I. at Rhyddlan, aſſembled the 
- barons and chief men of Wales, to inform 
them that he had appointed for them a 
prince, ſuch as they had long expreſſed a 
defire to have, a native of their own coun- 


try, one who could not ſpeak the Engliſh 
language, and whoſe life and conduct had 
been hitherto irreproachable. On their ac- 
clamations of joy and promiſe of obedience, 
he inveſted in the principality his own ſon 
Edward, afterwards Edward II. an infant, 
who had not long before been born at Caer- | 


narvon. 


| ® See Statutes at large. + Stow's Annals, 203. 


After 
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After the death of Llewelyn Prince of 
Wales, David his brother was taken pri- 
ſoner by the Engliſh army, and with his 
wife and two ſons was ſent to this caſtle, 
from whence, not long afterwards, he was 
taken to Shrewſbury, where he was exe- 
cuted for high treaſon.* 

In 1399 it was ſeized by the Earl of 
Northumberland, previous to the depoſition 
of Richard II. who dined here in company 
with that earl, in his way to Flint, where 
he was delivered into the e of his 
enemy Bolingbroke. | | 

In the civil wars Rhyddlan caſtle was 
garriſoned for the king, but was ſurrendered 
on the- 28th of July, 1646, to General 
. Mytton,f and on the 22d of December, in 
the ſame year, was ordered by the parlia- 


Tho. Walſingham, 12. Holinſhed's Chron. 
II. 282. | | 
f Stow's Annals, 321. | 

+ Whitelock's Memorials, 217. 
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ment to be diſmantled.* | The property ” 
it is at preſent in the crown. 

The burgeſſes of Nhyddlan contribute 
towards electing a member of parliament 
for Flint. Thoſe who are qualified inhabit 
the place and that part of the pariſh called 
Rhyddlan Franchiſe, which extends aboye a 
mile from the town. + | | 

Near the caſtle was a houſe of Black 
Friars, founded ſometime before 1268, for 
in that year Anian, who is related to have 
been a prior of this houſe, was made Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph. It ſuffered much in the wars 
between Edward I. and Llewelyn, but re- 
covered and ſubſiſted till the diſſolution 
theugh it does not appear in the valu- 
ations either of Dugdale or Speed. I did 
not obſerve, when I was at this place, 


* Whitelock, 231. 
7 Pennant's Tour, II. 15. 


whether 
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whether any . of the building was re- 
maining.* 

Camden Þ relates a ſtrange circumſtance 
concerning the River Clwyd at its influx 
into the ſea, He ſays that, below the 
« caſtle; the river is diſcharged into the 
“ ſea, and though the valley, at the mouth 
« of the river, ſeems lower than the ſea, 
«« yet it is never overflown ; but by a na- 
4 tural, though an inviſible impediment, 
« the water ſtands on the very brink of 
* the ſhore, to our juſt admiration of the 
«« Divine Providence.” If the marſh only 
appears lower than the ſea, without being 
ſo, there certainly ſeems no wonder at 
all. 


4 8 
* Tanner's Notitia, Mr. Brown Willis, in his 
Survey of Bangor, p. 357, ſays, it was reported that 
there was an abbey here, the religious oy which were 
of a military order. 


+ Gibſ. Camd. 688. X 
A 33 
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The village of Diſerth is about two miles 
and a half eaſt of Rhyddlan, the church 
ſtands in a romantic bottom, and is finely 
overſhaded with ſeveral large yew trees 
growing around it. In the church-yard 
are many very ſingular tomb-ſtones ;, but 
two in particular attracted my attention, as 
being not, as uſual, altar-ſhaped, but having 

a ſemicircular ſtone upon the top of each 
of them. They are of an antient date, and 
belong to a family of the name of Hughes. 
Here is alſo a curious and much orna- 
mented old pillar, whoſe uſe I could form 
no idea of. | cla | 
The caſtle ſtands on the ſummit of a 
high lime - ſtone rock, at the diſtance of 
half a mile from the village. Its preſent 
remains are very trifling, being nothing 
more than a few ſhattered fragments. F rom 
hence there is a fine proſpect of part of the 
Vale of Clwyd. 


Diſerth 
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Diſerth Caſtle, s which was, moſt proba- 
bly, the laſt of the chain of Britiſh poſts on 


the Clwydian hills, was formerly called alſo | 


Din-colyn, ————— Caſtell y 


Ffailon, ——————— Caſtell Gerri, * 


———— and Caſtell y Craig, 
the Caſtle of the Rock. The time of its 
foundation is not known. It was fortified 
by Henry III. about 1241,f and it appears 
to have been the property of the Earls of 
Cheſter, for Dugdale, at the end of his ac- 


% Thiſarte, or Diſarte Caſtelle, yn Flintſhire, 
* by the name yn Walſche is thus expounded :— 
& Thi is privativa particula, as not; ſarte is eepe up; 


not flee or clining up, that is to ſay, playne.” See 


Leland's Itin. V. 53. | 
I ſhould rather ſuppoſe it derived from dy very, 


and ferth, ſteep, as it does not ſtand upon a plain, 


but upon a conſiderable eminence. 

+ Pennant, I N. who quotes Liwyd's Itinerary, 
MSS, 8 dy | | 

t Powel, 307-/ 


H 2 count 


\ 


* 


— . 
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count of that family, remarks that, upon its 
becoming extinct, Diſerth and Diganwy 
caſtles were, in 31ſt Henry III. both an- 
nexed to the crown. About twenty years 
after this it was, along with Diganwy, de- 
ſtroyed by Llewelyn ap Gryffydd T- 
On the Caſtle-hill I found the following 
plants growing in plenty :—Beronica ſpicata, 
Ciſtus marifolius, Ciſtus heleanthemum, Tha- 
lictrum minus, Geranium ſangumeum, Conyza 
Squarroſa, and Carduus marianus, with ſome 
others not ſo rare. | N 
II a field, a little to the ſouth of it, I 
obſerved a ruinous building, called Siamber- 
wen, the White-Hall, ſaid to have been the 
houſe of Sir Robert Pounderling, a valiant 
knight, who was many years ago the Con- 


* Dugdale's Baronage, I. 48. 
+ Matt, Paris, 851. Matt. Weſtm. 316. Powel, 
326. 5 Fo | 


ſtable 


* 
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ſable of the Caſtle.* Of this illuſtrious” 
hero Leland + relates a ſtory, that bein g 
for his valour noted far and near, he was 
challenged, at a tournament, by a gentle- 
man of Wales, who in the combat ſtruck 
out one of his eyes; but, being afterwards 
in the Engliſh court requeſted to challenge 
him in return, he wiſely ſhewed that 
he had prudence as well as valour by de- 
clining a ſecond combat, alledging as his 
excuſe, that he did not intend. the Welſh- 
man to knock out his other eye. [1 
From this place I retraced my road back 
again, through | Rhyddlan, to St. Aſaph, 
from whence, the next morning, I ſet off 
to Conway. I muſt here remark that; in 
the latter part of this day's excurſion, from 
Rhyddlan to Diſerth, I received but little 


* Pennant, II. 8, who quotes Llwyd's Itinerary, 
MS. 


+ Leland's Itinerary, VI. 21. 


H 3 amuſement, 
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x amuſement, except in my botanical purfuits. 
Neither the village of Diſerth, nor its caſtle, 
afford any thing very deſerving of atten- 


— 
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CHAP. v. 


FROM Sr. ASAPH TO CONWY.——ABERGELEY— 
LLANDULAS—PENMAEN RHOS—RIVER CONWY 
—FERRY—PEARL FISHERY—TOWN OF CONWY— 
CASTLE — CHURCH — INSCRIPTION — ABBEY — 
PLAS-MAWR—GLODDAETH—DIGANWY. | 


Y next ſtage was Conwy. 'The road 
no became rather more hilly, but 
it was hard and good, and the ſurrounding 
country, for the moſt part, very pleaſant. 
After paſſing Abergeley, a ſmall village, 
about ſeven miles from St. Afaph, I had 
the ſea on the right, and a range*0f low 
rocks on the left of the road. From the 
bottoms of theſe were all the way meadows 
- 10S and 


— . 
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and corn fields, which extended nearly to 
the water. Beyond Llandulas, the dark 
village, the road winds round a huge lime- 
ſtone rock, called Penmaen Rhos. 
Mr. Pennant * conjectures that it was in 
ſome of the deep bottoms of this neigh- 
bourhood that Richard II. was ſurprized by 
a band of armed ruffians, placed there by 
the Earl of Northumberland, for the pur- 
poſe of betraying him into the * of 
Bolingbroke at Flint. 

I was wandering leiſurely along this road, 
when on a ſudden, a moſt magnificent 
landſcape burſt upon the ſight. The fine 
old town of Conwy, with its gloomy walls 
and towers, appeared, with the wide river 
in front, and backed by the vaſt Caernar- 

vonſhire mountains. # 

The River Conwy, the Conovius of An- 
toninus, runs on this, the eaſt ſide of the 


* Tour, II. 334. 


town. 
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town. It is here about half a mile over, 
and is croſſed by a ferry. I have been told 
of many ſhameful impoſitions that are con- 
tinually practiſed by the ferrymen at this 
place upon ſtrangers. Their charges ought 
to be a penny for every perſon on foot, ro- 
pence for a man and horſe, and balf-a-crown 
a wheel for carriages, Inſtead of which, I 
even once ſaw them myſelf, with the moſt 
impudent aſſurance poflible, charge half- 
a-guinea for a gig, and after that importune 
for liquor. They are, beſides, ſo much 
their own maſters that, I am told, they will 
only take over the boat when they think 
proper, and in this manner perſons have 
been frequently delayed in their journey 
three, four, | or more hours, 'without \the 
poſſibility on their part of preventing it. 
Whether theſe enormities are known to the 
renter of the ferry, who, I underſtand re- 
ſides at Conwy, I cannot tell, but if they 
are, it is certainly his duty to watch his 
ſervants 


— . 
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ſervants more ſtrictly, and prevent their 
practiſing ſuch ſhameful impoſitions upon 
the public. | 
The River Conwy was formerly noted 
for being a pearl fiſhery ; and' pearls have 
been taken here, at different times, ever 
ſince the Roman conqueſt. Suetonius ſays, 
that to get theſe was one of the chief mo- 
tives alledged for his invaſion of this iſland. 
The Britiſh and Iriſh pearls are found in a 
ſhell-fiſh, called by Linnæus * Mya Marga- 
ritefera, the Pearl Muſcle, peculiar to ſtony 
and rapid rivers. The pearls. are ſaid: to 
be produced from a diſeaſe in the fiſh ſome- 
what analogous to the ſtone in the human 


* Gn. Cnax. Shell bivalve, gaping at one end; 
Hinge with a broad thick tooth not let into the op- 
poſite valve. 

Sc. CHar. Shape oval, bending in on one 
ſide. Shell thick, opake, and heavy. Tooth of the 
hinge ſmooth and conical. The length five or ſix 
inches; and breadth about 22. 


body. 
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body. On being — will 6 
them, and they often caſt them ſponta- 
neouſly in the ſand of the ſtream. There 
have been ſometimes ſo many as ſixteen 
taken in one ſhell. Pearls got here have 
ſold for four guineas each, and one for ten, 
which was afterwards purchaſed by Lady 
Glenlealy, who put it into a necklace, and 
refuſed eighty pounds for it from the Du- 
cheſs of Ormend. A notion prevails that 
Sir Richard Wynne, of Gwydir, chambers | 
lain to Catherine Queen of Charles II. pre- 
ſented her majeſty with a pearl taken in 
this river, which is to this day honoured 
with a place in the regal crown.* | 7-1 

A more beautiful or more pictureſque 
a can. fajcrly be Gund than Connry th 


- 0 
. 1 


* Philoſophical Tranſactions abridged, II. 831. 
Pennant's Zoology, IV. 80. 


t It has been conjeQured by many, thac this pre- 
ſent Conwy was the Conovium of the Romans; this; 
ys appears to have * without any founda. 


tion, 
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The caſtle ſtands upon a rock, two ſides of 
Which are waſhed by the river. Its archi- | 
tecture and poſition, are truly grand, and 
denote the ſpirit and judgment of its foun= 
der, Edward I. From each end of the 
town walls, fronting: the river, a. curtain 
terminated with a round tower ran to ſome 
diſtance i.ito the water, the more effeQually z 
to preyent the approach of an enemy from 
thence. The heap of rubbiſh at preſent 
left, nearly oppoſite to the end of the caſtle, 


tion, for it has been, I think, clearly proved, that 
Conovium was ſituated where Caer Rhun (a corrup- 
tion from Caer Hen, the old city) now ſtands, on the 
weſt ſide of the river, about five miles higher up, At 
this place, now an inſignificant village, many Ro- 
man antiquities have, at different times, been dif- 
covered; and out of the ruins of this, Camden con- 

4 jectures, that Edward built the new lein, at the 
mouth of the river, which was from thence called | 
Aber Conwy, the conflux of the Conwy, It is now 
generally called Conway. See Camden's Briſannica 
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is the remains of one of theſe towers, the 
other has been long ſince entirely deſtroyed. 
The caſtle was defended alſo by eight large 
round towers flanking the ſides and the 
ends, from each of which ifſued, formerly, 
a ſlender turret, riſing much above, con- 
ſtructed for commanding an extenſive proſ- 
pe& over the adjacent country; of theſe 
turrets there are only four now remaining. 
The walls are embattled, and from twelve 
to fifteen feet in thickneſs, and yet nearly 
entire, except one of the middle towers on 
the ſouth fide, whoſe lower part has fallen 
down the rock, owing to the folly of ſome 
of the inhabitants who had taken away the 

ſtones from the foundation for their own 

uſe. The upper part of the tower is entire, 
ſuſpended at a vaſt height above, and pro- 

jecting near thirty feet over the walls be- 

low, exhibiting, obſerves Mr. Pennant, 
« in the breach ſuch vaſt ſtrength of wall- 
ing, as might have given to the architect 
« the 


— . 
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« the moſt reaſonable hope that his work 
* would have endured to the end of time.” 
The chief entrance into the caſtle is at 

the north-weſt end, formerly over a deep 
trench, by a draw-bridge. There was alſo 
at the other end another from the river, up 
a rock, protected by the, projecting cur- 
The hall is the moſt remarkable apart- 
ment now left; it is a hundred and thirty 
feet long, thirty-two broad, and about 
twenty-two in height. It was lighted by 
nine windows, fix of which were towards 
the river, and three towards the court ; and 
the roof was once ſupported by eight 
Gothic arches, ſome of which are till 
Edward I. after his conqueſt of the 
Welſh, with his queen, and great part of 
the Engliſh nobility, ſpent a Chriſtmas at 


this caſtle in all the joyous feſtivity that a 
luxurious 
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change has taken place fince that time! 


| What now avails that o'er the vaſſal plain 
His rights and rich demeſnes extended wide, 
That honor and her knights compoſed his train, 
And chivalry ſtood marſhall'd by his fide. 


| Though to the clouds his caſtle ſeem'd to climb, 
And frown'd defiance on the deſperate foe ; 


Though deem'd invincible, the conqueror, Time, 
Levell'd the fabric as the founder low. | | 


Yet the hoar tyrant, though not moy'd to ſpare, 
Relented when he ſtruck its finiſh'd pride, 
And partly the rude ravage to repair, 
The tott ring towers with twiſted ivy . 


The v around this town,* hich gre. 
built upon the. ſolid rock, and betwixt 
twelve 

0 The mode 0 of defending a town, before the in- 


troduction of gunpowder and artillery, was by a 


number of ſmall towers, capable of containing 
twenty or thirty men each, flanking and defending 
| ; the 


— . 
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twelve and fiſteen feet in thickneſs, are 
5 nearly entire. Within, the houſes are very 
irregular, but by no means bad. The 
church, ſaid to have been the conventual 
church belonging to the monaſtry, is a 
mean-looking building, I obſerved in it a 
few modern monuments belonging to the 
family of the Wynnes, formerly of this 
place; and, amongſt others, the following 0 
ſingular inſcription on the tomb of a Uſes 
Hookes: 

« Here lyeth the body of Nicholas 
6 Hookes, of Conwy, Gent. who was the | 
vl forty-firſt child of his father, William 

© Hookes, Eſq. by Alice his wife; and 
father of wenty-/even children ; who 
ih died the 20th "wy ne March, 1637.” 


the intermediate curtains of the walls with long and | 
croſs bows and other manual weapons; for few of 


them were large enough to contain the projet 


machines of thoſe times, 


_ There 


on 


2 
* 
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There are ſome poor remains of the Ciſ- 

terian Abbey, founded here by Llewelyn ap 
Jorwerth Prince of Wales, in 1185, who 
endowed it with many privileges, amongſt 
which was the exemption of the monks 
from maintaining, for the prince, any men, 
horſes, dogs, or hawks. The abbots were 

to be elected by the monks, without the 
controul or interference of any other per- 

ſons whatever, They were to have the 
benefit of all wrecks on the ſhores of their 427 
property, and to be toll free. o In this 
convent, and that of Stratflur in Cardigan- 
ſhire, were kept the records of the ſucceſ- 
ſions and acts of the princes of Wales from 
1126 till the year 1270. The founder | 
was buried n but on the diffolution "a 


| nf" d 1 2 
. Dugdale's Monaſticon, I. 25 920. Tanner's | 
Notitia Mon, Leland's ColleQanea de reb. Brit. I. 
10g. SER nt IS. 
t Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, 206. 
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| colfia'y was eee to Llanruſt, a town 
about twelve miles diſtant. In this abbey 
was alſo interred Conan ap Owen Gwyn- 
. edd,* wrapped in the habiliments of a 
monk, which, in thoſe ſuperſtitious days, 
was deemed à coat of mail proof againſt | 
every power of Satan. 
| Edward I. upon building the caſtle and. 
fortifying the town, removed the religious 
of this convent to Maynan, in Denbigh- 
ſhire, a place about three miles up the river, 
where he had founded for them another 
abbey, reſerving to the monks all their 
former lands and privileges. He alſo ro- 
ſerved to them the preſentation of their 
conventual church at Conwy, now made 
parochial, provided they found two able 
and worthy Engliſhmen as chaplains, and a 
third a Welſhman, for the benefit of thoſe 
| Who did not underſtand Engliſh. One of 


He died in the year 1200. + Powel, 225. 
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the Engliſhmen was perpetual vicar, who, 
on every vacancy, was to be named by the 
conyent, and preſented by the dioceſan.* 

Plas mawr, the great manſion; is an an- 
_ tique-looking houſe, built, in the year 1585, 
by Robert Wynne, Eſquire, of Gwydir. 
On the houſe are the letters I. H. S. X. P. S. 
and over the gateway, the Greek words 
Avexv, atx, bear, forbear. The apart- 
ments are ornamented in a rude ſtile, with 
uncouth figures i in ſtueco. | 

The caſtle of Conwy was erected in the 
| year 1283 by Edward I. who, at the ſame 
time, built the walls of the town, and re- 
paired ſeveral af his other caſtles in Wales, 
in order to guard againſt the inſurrections 3 
of Llewelyn; which for ſome years before, 
had been very frequent. It was built t upon 
a ſpot which had formerly been fortified by 
Hugh Earl of Cheſter, in the time of Wil- 


* Dugdale's Monaſticon, I. 921. 
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| lakh the Conqueror,* in a ſituation highly 
proper, having a complete command of the 
river, and by its vicinity to the ſtrong paſs 
of Penmaen Mawr, enabling the king's 
troops to occupy it on the leaſt ' commo- 
tion, thereby ſecuring a road to the interior 
of the mountains and yo the . A. 
gleſea. 85 
I am rather at a loſs S whether it 


was this caſtle or that of Diganwy, about 


three miles north of it, that was called 
Snowdon Caſtle. Leland, indeed, in hie 
Collectanea, ſays The Caftel of Snowdon 

« is oftentymes put by a commen worde 
« for Coney, but ſeveral circumſtances 
have occurred that induce me rather to 
8 that this was not the caſe, and A 


> | ee 
„Matt. Weſtm. 371. Holinec- Chronicle, n. 
282. . | 

+ Coll. de reb. Brit. I. 472. 28 


Diganwy 
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Snowdon Caſtle.* _ 
Edward I. orice found himfelf very di- 


 agreeably ſituated in this caſtle. He with 


a few of his men had preceded the body of 
his army a little way, and even croſſed the 
river before they came up. Soon after he 
had got over, the tide flowed in and pre- 
vented them from following, which the 


Welſh perceiving, attacked him and his 
handful of men in the caſtle, who were 


driven to great diſtreſs, having no kind of 


proviſion whatever, except a little honey 


and water. But by dhe ſtrength of the 


J 


bern aan former have ben called 


2 and ber own bravery, P e 


. ee near Llanberis, being ſituated . 
in the heart of the mountains, might with greater . 
propriety than either of theſe have been called Snow- 


don Cafile ; but the, old Engliſh writers, from its ob- 
ſcurity, had probably never heard of it, or if they 


had, they do not ſeem to have known it by this 
name, 


I 3 able 
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| abled to hold out till the water again retired, 
and the army came over to their telief,® | 
In 1399, Richard II. in his return from 
Ireland, having landed in Wales, heard that 
the Duke of Lancaſter had prepared im- 
menſe forces againſt him, and deſpairing in 
the ſtrength of his own army, in company 

with about a dozen of his friends, ftole in 
the night to Conwy, where he hoped to be 
more ſecure; this, however, he ſcarcely 
found the caſe, for he was ſhottly aſter- 
wards drawn from thence by the infiny« 
ating treachery of the villain Percy. E 
Richard III. in the firſt or ſecond year of 
his reign, granted © to Thomas Tunſtall, 
« Eſq. the office of Conſtable of the Caſtel 
« of Conway, with the Captainſhip of the 
Tone of Conway, and to have under 
under him the number of twenty-four 


* Hen. de Knyghton de event. Angl. 2471. | 
+ Stow's Annals, 322. Carte's Hiſtory of Eng- 


land. 
« ſoldiers 
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« ſoldiers for the time of his life, with the 
wages and fees to the ſame office and 
60 captaynſhip due and accuſtomed, and to 
« have for every of the ſaid ſoldiers 4d. by 
a the day. 
| The caſtle was repaircd and fortified for 
Charles I. in the civil wars, by Dr. Wil- 
liams, Archbiſhop of York, at the king's 
particular requeſt. He faithfully promiſed 
the Archbiſhop, upon his doing this, that it 
ſhould remain in the care of himſelf, or 
any petſon appointed by him, till the mo- 


» 


ney expended was repaid. After it was 


finiſhed, ſeveral country gentlemen requeſt- 
ed him to receive into it their writings, - 
plate, and other valuables, which he, rely- 
ing upon the king's promiſe, did, giving to 
every owner a receipt, by which he made 
himſelf 885 to the loſs. In . 1645, 


* MS. Ne. 433, in Bib. Harl. quoted in Groſe's 
Antiquities. 


14 about 
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about a year afterwards, Sir John Owen; a ' 
| colonel in the king's ſervice, obtained of 
Prince Rupert a commiſſion, appointing | 
him governor of the caſtle. By virtue of 
this he ſurprized and took it, diſpoſſeſſing 
the Archbiſhop, notwithſtanding the king's. 
poſitive promiſe to the contrary ; and he re- 
fuſed to give him any ſecurity for. the valu- i 
ables he had in charge. After this circum- 
ſtance the Archbiſhop, being invited by 
General Mytton, came over to the ſide of 
che parliament, and aſſiſted in perſon, along 
with the parliament's army, and many of 
the country people, whoſe goods had been 
lodged there, in attacking the caſtle. After 
a ſiege of three months, it was taken on the 
18th of November, 1646, and the property - 
of every perſon was juſtly reſtored to him. 
Mytton, who had a moſt cruel antipathy 
againſt the Iriſh, ordered all who were 
ſcized in the caſtle to be tied back to back, 


U 
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and flung into the river.“ For his late 
diner a N wks and a releaſe from 
Alter the eee was mods 
P —— by the king, to Edward 
Earl of Conwy, who, in 1665, ordered all 
the iron, timber, and lead to be taken down 
tence that it was to be uſed in his majeſty's 
of the country oppoſed the deſign, but their 
remonſtrances were over-ruled, and this 
noble pile was reduced nearly to its preſent 
condition. It is now held from the crown 
at an annual rent of fix gs 005 Oy: 
| FF 
„ Whitelock's Memorials, 219, 228. Ruſh- 
worth's Hiſtorical Collections, part IV. vol. I. 297. 


+ Pennant's Tour, II. 319. See alſo a copy of a 
Letter in the Appendix to the ſame volume, p. 478. 


Pence, 
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| pence, and a diſh of fiſh, to Lord Hertford, 
as often as he paſſes through the town. * 
Edward I. made Conwy a free borough, 
and ordered that the mayor, who was the 
conſtable of the caſtle for the time being, 
ſhould preſerve its privileges. It is at pre- 
ſent governed by one alderman, a recorder, 
| coroner, wuter- bailiff, and two ſerjeants at 
mace, choſen annually. The privileges 
here, as in all other Engliſh garriſons ia 
North Wales, extended from Caernarvon 
to the River Clwyd; for none could be 
convicted of any crime, within that diſtrict, 
but by a jury empanneled within it. - 
Situated on the fide of u hill, about three 
miles north of Conwy ferry, is Gloddaeth, 
| the beautiful ſeat of Sir Thomas Moſtyn, 
Bart. built by his anceſtor, Sir. Roger Moſ- 


* Groſe's Antiquities, vol. VII. p. 1 
+ Pennant, II. 314. 
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tyn, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 

place, as I have been informed, ſurrounded 
with charming ſcenery and rare plants. 

About half a mile beyond this is Diganwy, ' 
an antient caſtle, founded about the time of 
the Norman conqueſt, and near it a circu- 
lar watch tower, ſaid to have been built 
ſometime in the latter part of the laſt cen 
tury. But from not having heard of theſe 
curioſities, when I was in this part of the 
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CHAP. VI. 


FRO CONWY BY BANGOR TO CAERNARVON.—. - 
"ROCKS—PENMAEN MAWR — ROAD—SINGULAR _ 
ACCIDENTS — BRITISH FORT—ABER — WATER- | 

 FALL-LLANDYGAI--PENRHYN—BANGOR—CAS> 

TLE—CATHEDRAL—CONVENT—BANGOR FERRY 

—INN—HARP—FINE SCENERY—CAERNARVON— 

| - HOTEL. 3 


Hv left Canary i in my route to 

Bangor, I now began to find myſelf 
in a truly mountainous and romantic coun- 
try, for the hills of Flintſhire and Denbigh- 
ſhire, which I had juſt paſſed, bear no 
compariſon for pictureſque beauty, with 
| Ts the 
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the EIN 1 — In- 
ſtead of being as thoſe were gentle in aſcent, 

and frequently covered with graſs and turf 

to their ſummits, they now began to wear 

the ſavage and majeſtic face of Nature 

they were precipitous, rugged and gloomy. 

A few miles beyond Conwy is the cele- 
brated mountain . called Penmacn Mawr, 
2 huge rock, riſing near 1550 feet in per- 
pendicular height above the ſea. Along a 
thelf of this tremendous precipice is formed | 
an excellent road, well guarded towards the 
ſea by a ſtrong wall, and ſupported in many 


Before the diviſion of Wales into counties this 

county was called Snowdon Foreſt, and in after-times . 5 
Arvonia, from its ſituation oppoſite Mon, Bon or 128 
Angleſea. It is): about 530 miles in length, 25 in x 
breadth, and 130 in circumference ; is divided ino 

ſeven cantreds or hundreds, and ſixty- eight pariſhes. ; 

It contains about 370,000 acres of land, and the po- 

pulation is calculated at about 16,800. In it are 

one city and four market towns. Te 


1 
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e it, a me- 


Before the wall was built, accidents were 


N continually happening by people falling 


down the precipices; but fince that time, I 
believe it has been perfectly ſafe. , —_ 
Of theſe accidents, Mr. Pennant * TER | 
recorded the following: An exciſeman fell 
from the higheſt part, and eſcaped unhurt. 
The Rev. Mr. Jones,' who in 1762, was 
rector of Llanlian, in Anglefea, fell with 
his horſe, and a midwife behind him down 
the ſteepeſt part. The female periſhed as 
did the nag, but the Divine, with great 
philoſophy, 1 unſaddled the ſteed, and march- 
ed off with; the trappings, exulting at his 
| own preſervation. 1's 
%] have often heard,” continues this il in» 
| telligent author of another accident attend- 


Tour II. 3os. 5 
cc ed | 


 thod in the expence found far preferable to 
that of hollowing it out of the ſelid rock. 
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* ed with ſuch romantic eircumſiances, 
« that I would not venture to mention it 
% had I not the ſtrongeſt traditional au- 
&« thority, to this day in the mouth of 
« every one in the pariſh of Llanfair Vech- 
« an, in which this promontory ſtands. 
Above a century ago, Scon Humphries, 
« of this pariſh, made his addreffes to Ann 
« Thomas, of Creyddyn, on the other fide 
« of Conwy. river. They had made an 
&« appointment to meet at a fair in the town 
* of "Conwy. He in his way fell over 
«© Penmaen Mawr; ſhe was overſet in the 
« ferry-boat, and was the only perſon faved 
«« out of more than fourſcore. They were 
« married, and lived very long together in 
« the IN of Llanfair. She was burled, 
« April 11, 1744, aged 116. He ſurvived 
«© her 5 years, died December 10, 1749, 
« and was buried cloſe by her; in the pa- 
*« riſh church yard, where their graves are 
« familiarly ſhewn to this day. 
; At 


— . 
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At * e the 5 appears like s 
white line along the fide of the rock, which 
towards the ſea is in many places ſo nearly 
perpendicular, that a ſtone may be thrown. 
from thence into it without touching below, 
a height of almoſt a hundred and forty feet. 
The paſs would, were it not for the wall, 


be truly terrible; and even yet, to thoſe : | 


who can make frights to mock themſelves, 
che amazingly lofty abrupt precipice of rock, 
towering overhead with the fragments and 
ruins, that have for ages been falling down 
from it, and ſeem ready to roll over one, do 

preſent a ſcene of horror. bh 
| Before this paſs was formed, the uſual 
* of going from Conwy. to Bangor was . 
either in boats, or to wait the departure of | 
the tide and proceed along the ſands, at low 
water, a mode frequently attended with 
danger, owing to the tide's ſometimes form- 
ing hollows, of the depth of which, when 
fled: 


Tx 


— a 1 
ehen U always 
hn cs bi nerd” o 0324 gd 

I did e to the ſummit of Pen- 
maen Maver, though I have fince underſtood 
that there is at the top called Braich y Ddi> 

ms, the. arm of the. city, an antient Britiſh. 
fortification, in the walls of which, accord- 
ing to the additions to Camden, were for- 
merly at leaſt a hundred towers all round. 
of equal ſize, and about fix yards in diameter 
within. From it's ſituation, à hundred 
men might here have defended themſelves 
againſt a great army, andit was large enough 
to contain twenty thouſand ſoldiers. Of this | 
fortreſs, though I underſtand. very little is * 
left, yet there js ſufficientco ſhew that it bas . 
once been 4 very extenſive and important | 

place. Governor Pownall, who examined 


een 2 


» Gibſon's Camden, 673. = 
Wi. Ws „„ OY] 
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te the received opinion, conjeRures that" it 
has been one of the Druids” conſecrated 
high places of worſhip, and never intended 
bor a place of defence. In the incloſure, he 
fays, is a barrow of the kind which Dr. 
Stikely calle a long barrow, and uſcribes o 
the ſepulture'of an Arch - Druid. I how- 
ever am iticlined, from the. circumſtances | 
 cneatiowed by Edward Lbiryd, Me. Pennant, 


u to credit 2 e ar 
From them there ſeems every evidence r 
hors eee ene «KR 
About nine miles from Conwy ſtands 
en little village of Aber, the con- 
| fluence; Here 1 found a comfortable little 
Inn, which from its ſituation near Penmaen 


_ may be a very convenient place to 


"aſcend that mountain from, to ſuch as wiſh 


See a paper of the Governor in Archeol. of the - 
| Society of Antiquaries, III. 303. 1 | 
to 
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to examine the curious remains at the top. 
From the village, a deep and romantic glen 
runs upwards of a mile amongſt the moun· 
tains, at the extremity of which is a cata« 
rat, which precipitates itſelf from à height 
of more than fixty feet down the rugged = 
front of a rock. Thomſon's deſcription 
ſeemed to apply extremely well to it: 
Smooth to the ſhelving brink a copious flood © 
Rolls fair and placid; where collected, 
In one impetuous torrent, down the ſteep, - . | 
1 thundering ſhoots, and ſhakes th couptay — 
At firſt an azure ſheet it ruſhes broad; 

Then whitening by degrees, as prone it als 

And from the loud | reſounding rocks below _ 
Dalh'd In a cloud of foam, it fends aloft © | 4 
amn g 5 


e e wen far ben the | 
village, though long ſince deſtroyed, ſtood 
once a caſtle, the palace of Llewelyn ap. 
Gryffydd, Prince of Wales. s 

* Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, 328. Leland's f 
eng, V. 45. | 

© wk At 
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At Llandygai /tbe church of Tegai) a v- 
lage beautifully ſituated on the banks of the 
turbulent little river -Ogwen, is a neat 

church, built in the form of a croſs, having 
the tower in the centre. This is chiefly re- 
markable for containing the remains of Dr. 
Williams, Archbiſhop of York, who lived in 
the reign of Charles I. His memory is 
preſerved by a mural monument, which re- | 
preſents him in his n dreſs, pes 
at an altar. N 

On the right of the wall and not far rock 
Wan I paſſed Penrhyn, the ſeat of the 
| Iriſh Baron of that name. The preſent build- | 

ing, which is a good ſpecimen of the mi- 
litary Gothic, much in vogue in the reign of 
Henry VI. is ſuppoſed-to ſtand on the ſite 
of a palace which belonged to Roderic | 
| Moelwynog, Prince of Wales, who began 
his reign about the year 720. When I 


„ Pennant's Tour, u. 284. 
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was here, it ta to be EET 
conſiderable alterations, under the inſpection 
of the judicious. Mr. Wyatt. A method of 
fencing grounds is uſed about the eſtates of 
Lord Penrhyn, which I never recollect to 
haye obſerved before. The fences are made 
with pieces of blue ſlate, (of which his lord- 
{hip has ſome extenſive quarries in the neigh - 
bourhood). driven into the ground abouta 
foot diſtant from each other, and interwoven 
near the top with briars, or any kind of flex · 
ible branches to hold them together. Whe- 
ther theſe are of leſs expence than walls or 
hedges I know not, but in point of ornament 
I think they are ſufficiently neat; | : 
Bangor,® che Jrautiful choir, though now 
W en appears e 
ä 7 an 


Ds * «a 3! 14 


. , A late A * average rate 
of walking of twenty-five miles a day ens 
to haye rendered him liable to a thouſand errors, has, 


IR miſtaken this place for Bangor in 
K 2 Flintſhire, 


— . 
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| formerly ſo large as from it's fize to be cal» 
led Banger vawr, the great Bangor, to diſs 
tinguiſh it probably from Bangor-is-coed in 
Flintſhire.* It is ſeated in a vale, from the. 
back of which atiſe the vaſt mountains of 
Caernarvonſhire. From the churchyard is 
an extenſive and beautiful proſpect of part 
| of Anglaſea, n nenen | 


Dhoni clave kiſtoriea fact that we 
and edit ar hin pil is, that Conda- 
gius, a king of Britain, who reigned about 
IO a BRO 


Flintſhire, He . 41 Its * mon 8 
56 Deva s wizard ſtream,” which flows under an ele- 
gant bridge, of five arches. He ſays that this was the 
ſite of the antient Roman ſtation, Bouvium, thathere 
was the monaſtry, 1200 of whoſe monks were lain 
by Ethel fred, and that this n a ur yr the M 
dom of Powis!! | \ 
. 1 Camden, II. 549- 


= 
\ = 
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here a temple; hind, hs $rdicated, OY 
goddeſs Minerva. 4 2k > EL NOW OI 
On 8 
date of it o detnalition is nat kna mn. d 
- The cathedral is à fall disty-loeking 
building, dedicated-t0.8t. Daniel. The naye 
is about an hundred and ten. fect Jong, and 
ſixty wide; the, wanſcpts. ſixty by twenty 
five; and the choir fifty-four, by twenty-ſix. 

alt appears to haye, been, firſt erected by 
Maelgwn Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, 
about the year 559; and. Daniel, che ſan 
of Dinothus, Abbot of Bangor- coeds ip 
Flintſhire, who had, about, thirty N 
before, nee college 15 er 


{15 5 25 v7 9 + rd 2&T 2560; cd i 
.v. Lelonds Coll. ds reb, Brit. 3 
1 Speed's N p. 123. 
K* ** | here, 


Here, was ; "made the firſt - biſhop.® - The 
Prince. when he founded it, had ſome 

thoughts of entering himſelf a monk here, 
and taking up the profeſſion of religion. 
But the charms and pleaſures of the world, 
to which he was too much addicted, ſoon 
choaked i the reſolution, and by yielding 
to theſe, he became; in the latter part of 

his life! a gteat libertine; though in his 
public character he appears to have been 
always a brave man; anda noble and mag- 
nen prince. d e! 


5 catolet ws dere . a. 


it was again deſtroyed in 1212 b 4 

tachment from the army of King Jobn, | 
who had- invaded the Welſh on account 
of ſome depredations they had committed 
in the Marches. The. biſhop was taken 
priſoner, and carried to the "= vs Agel eim p. 


* Tanner's 3 5 


— NS, 1 
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but obtained his. ranſom by the payment 
of two hundred hawks. At ſuffered along 
with the cathedral: af St. Aſaph about 
1247, in the wars betwixt Henry III. and 
the Welſh. “ In 1402 it was burnt down 
in the rebellion of Owen Glyndwr (who 
threatened to deſtroy all the cities in Wales) | 
and remained in ruins upwards of ninety 

years, when the choir” was rebuilt by the 


Biſnop. fenry Denne, but the tower and 
nave Were, according to an intkription 
over the weſt :door, built at the expence 
of Biſhop Skeffington in 1532. This ſee 
'than 


met with a till more cruel 
Owen Glyndwr" in the perſon” of pen 
Bulkeley ;; who not only alienated many of 
the lands belonging to ik, bat went ſo r 
as even to Een the bells of che church'g 


p 12 Powell, 265. Wyane's Hitory of Wates, 0. 
* Matt. Paris, 642. 


3 Willis's Survey, 62. Caniden's Bft. II. 5 
iS Fuller's Worthies of Wales, 19. 


5 The revenues were valued in the 260 
of Henry VIII. at C161. 30. per an 
1 in the whole, and een 2640 "gy 
| This dioceſe bon mee 
Crernarvonilitte, except four pariſhes, the 
Iſte of Angleſea, and part of che Counties | 
of Dendigh, Merioneth and Montgomery. 
It contains 10 pariſhes, of which 36 are 
puted to be worth annually. ahout C1200. 
| To the cathedral belongs a Biſhop, Dean, 
Archdeacon,+: Treaſurer, and two Preben 
daries endowed; a precentor, chancellor, 
| mon rear: ee apa; 


: * 4 * \* | 
. N — * F 


8 Taner's Not. Mon. OOH 

+ There were here formerly three archdencomting; 
55 of Bangor, Angleſea, and Merioneth: out of 
theſe the two firſt were united to the biſhopric for 
it's better ſupport, by act of Parliament, A. D. 


| os Will's Survey, 135» 
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choral, „nn ly clerks, choir 
and other ofſicers. + - 
Mr. Pennant ſuppoſes unt FO 
Gwynedd, Prince of Wales, who died in 
1169, was buried in the: ſouth tranſept of 
the church, and that his remains lie be- 
neath an arch with a flowery croſs cut on 
a flat ſtone, Here are - alſo! mutilated 
tombs of the Biſhops Vaughan and Row 
RE I eee ee 
and the latter in 1616, 

| Buſdes th cathedral, Tanner Hesses 
that there was near Bangor, a houſe of 
friars, preachers, founded about 1299, by 
Tudor ap Gronw, Lord of Penmynydd 
and Trecaſtle. Mr. Pennant 5 fays, it 
ſtood a little way out of the town, and 
that it was © into a free ſchool'by 
* Jeffery Glynn, _ D. fometime ' about 


[ 
[ f 


A 


a | Tanner 8 Not. Mon. + Tour I. 257. 
$ Not. Mon. $ Tour I. 282. 
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the reign of Edward VI. Over the chin» 
. ney piece is a fragment of an antient mo» 
nument to one Gru, with a long 
caſe is another ſtone, with the words @p 
Tudir, probably part of the tomb of the 
founder Tudor ap Gronw ap Tudor. Nie 
aethwy, the ferry of the. confined waters, 
is ſituated about a mile from the town, on 
the caſtern bank of the Menai, the ſtraight 
that divides Angleſea from the other parts 
of Wales, and is certainly one of the moſt 
charmingly retired places i in the kingdom. 
Here is an Inn to which, moſt travellers 
reſort, there not being one in che town of 
Bangor at lj comfortable, The charges 
ate very high, being much the ſame as at 
moſt of the inns upon the great roads near 
London; but the accommodations for this 
| diſtant part of the country are Id extremely 


1 F % * 44; 77 1 — 0 
. / : hy * if 
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bes, hat a reſble ern cs ce 
think of finding fault. Nun 

It was at this Inn a e e 
firſt time ſince my arrival in Wales, en- 
tertained with the muſic of the harp, the 
indigenous inſtrument of this country. 
The evening was mild, and the fun in 
retiring had caſt a golden tinge over the 
whole face. of nature. I had ſeated my- 
ſelf in a window which commanded « full 
and moſt delightful proſpect of Angleſea, 
the He" of the Druids, and 1 liſtened, 
wrapped in a pleaſing melancholy, to the 


ſweetly flowing tones. A thouſand plea- . 


ſant ideas of times of old floated on n 
imagination, and the emphatic lines of 
Gray —_ my . "wan all * 

force. q 


Ruin TAR dle king! ! 
Confuſion on thy banners wait; 
Tho" fann d by conqueſt's crimſon wing, 


i 


They mock the air with idle ſtate. i 
| | Helm 


— RT rg 
eee 


Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant! ſhall avall 
| To fave thy ſoul from nightly fears; 


From Cambria' 5 curſe, from Cambria' 5 tears! . 


In the warmth of 2 imagination I had 
overlooked the perhaps neceſſary, though | 
moſt cruel, policy of Edward I. in deſtroy- 
ing a race of men, whoſe ſongs, deemed 
almoſt inſpired, could not be heard with- 
out the moſt dan gerous correſponding ef- 
S 5 


Their {kill'd LD knew how beſt to lead : 
Through all the maze of ſound the wayward ſtep 3 
Of harmony, recalling oft and oft, | 
Permitting her unbridled courſe to ruſh $45 
Through difſonance to concord, ſweeteſt den * 
Een when expeRed | harſheſt. 6 FR 1 
The next morning I ſet out from Ban- 
gor ferry to go to Caernarvon. I had 
heard much in praiſe of the walk betwixt 


8 
* * 
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Bangor and Caernarvon, but J found very 
little to amuſe me till 1 had paſſed the 
fourth. mile · ſtone, when, on a ſudden turn 
of the road, the ſtraights of Menai, the 
well wooded Ille of Angleſea, and beyond 
theſe, the far diſtant Rivel mountains on 
one ſide, opened into a placid ſcene, whilſt 
the black precipices and ſhagged fides of 
the rocks of Caernarvonſhire on the other | 
formed a moſt delightful contraſt. This 
proſpec was ſo momentary, that it ſeemed | 
almoſt the effect of enchiantment ; and 
proceding onward, the town and caſtle 
of Caernarvon, after ſome time, | opened 
the ſcene, and completed one of the maſt 
—_— —— 
At I went to the hotel, en 
Inn built a few years ago by the Earl of 
Uxbridge, "pn a very large and extenſive 
ſcale. It is an elegant ſtone building, 
ſtanding on the outſide of the town walls, 
a little above the Menai, . 
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nt 1 This Ina, which; 
in excellence of accommodations and good- 
neſs of apartments, is certainly the firſt in 


North Wales, will be found inferior to 
very few, even in England. The charges 


here, as well as at Bangor ferry, are rather 


high; but when the eee, 
eſtabliſhment, only uſed: for about four or 
five months in the year, are taken into 


with juſtice, complain of their being too 
great. . 2 N 41 


l 


* 
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CHAP. vll. 


CAERNARVON. — WALLS — EXTENSIVE PROS. 
PECT—HARBOUR—CASTLE—BIRTH OF EDWARD, 
FIRST PRINCE OF WALES — PRYNNE/THE BAR- 
RISTER — PRIVILEGES — SEGONTIUM — ROMAN 
MODE \ OF BUILDING, — BRITISH COURT — 
mY JUMPERS. ene THe 

my 


(CAERNARYON: is, taken in \ the whole, | 
by much the moſt beautiful town in 
North Wales. It is ſituated on the eaſtern 
fide of the Menai, the ſtreight chat divides 
An gleſea from the other parts of Wales, 
and is a place extremely well adapted to 
afford a few months retreat for a thinking 
mind from the buſy ſcenes of the world. 
Here an admirer of nature may bury his | 
VOL. I, L cares 


e 
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| cares in contemplating the greatneſs of her 
works; he will certainly find ſcope enough. 
It's ſituation, between the mountains and 
An gleſea, renders it a convenient place from 
whence travellers may with advantage be 
able to viſit both. 
It's name is properly Caer-yn-Arſdn, 
which ſignifies a fortified town in the diſ- 
trict oppoſite to Mona or Angelſea. The 
. walls around the town are nearly entire, 
and as well as the caſtle, in their external 
appearance, the ſame as they were in the 
time of their founder Edward I.. They are 
defended by a number of round towers, 
and have in them two principal gates, en- 
trances to the town. Over one of theſe is 
a ſpacious room which is the Town hall, and 
in which the aſſemblies are frequently held. 
The buildings are upon the whole pretty 
regular, but the ſtreets, as in all other an- 


* Ar fon, or Armon, means oppolite to Mona. 
tient 
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tient towns, are very narrow and confined. 
On the outſide of the walls is a broad and 
pleaſant terrace walk along the fide of the 
Menai, .extending from the quay to the 
north end of the town walls, which ſeemed 
to be the faſhionable promenade in the fine 
evenings for all deſcriptions of people. The 
Court-houſe, in which the aſſizes are held, 
and all the county buſineſs is done, ſtands 
nearly oppoſite to the caſtle gates, and is 
within a neat little place. The Cuſtom- 
houſe, a, ſmall inſignificant building, is on 
the outlide of the walls, and not far from | 
the quay. 

From the top of the rock, behind the 
hotel, L had an excellent bird's-eye view bf 
the town. From hence the caſtle, and the 
whole of the town walls, may be ſeen to 
the greateſt advantage; and on a fine day, 
the Iſſe of Angleſea, with Holyhead and 
Pary's Mountains, appear ſpread out like a | 
map beneath the eye. Sometimes even the 

L 2 fac © 
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far diſtant mountains of Wicklow may be 
ſeen towering beyond the channel. On the 
other ſide, towards the eaſt, is a fine and 
varied proſpect of the Britiſh Alps, where 
Snowdon, whoſe _ | 
— — —  hoary head, 
Conſpicuous many a league, the mariner, 


Bound home ward, and in hope already mere, 
Greets with three cheers, exulting— 


And the lofty ng are ſeen to far over- 
top the reſt. | 


Caernarvon is in the Pariſh of Llanbublic, 
and the pariſh'church, dedicated to St. Pub- 
licius fon of the Emperor Maximus and 
Helena the daughter of Octavius Duke of 
Cornwall, is ſituated about half a mile from 
the town. Within it I was ſhewn a mar- 
ble monument, on which were two recum- 
bent figures of Sir William Gryffyd, of 
Penrhyn, who died in 1587, and Margaret 
his wife. The names and dates are at pre- 
ſent nearly eraſed from ſome miſchievous 
perſons 
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perſons having cut * out with hd 
In this church the ſervice is always per- 
formed in the Welſh language; the Eng- 
liſh ſervice being performed in a chapel 
of eaſe ſituated in the north-weſt corner of 
the town walls, and formerly built for the 
uſe of the garriſon, 

At Caernarvon is a ſmall but pretty od 
harbour, uſed chiefly by the veſſels which 
trade there for lates, of which many thou- 
ſands are exported every year to different 
parts of the kingdom. Theſe ſlates are 
brought from the mountains of Llanberis, a 
village ten miles diſtant. The quarries are 
generally high up amongſt the rocks, and 
the workmen, in conveying them down 
from thence, are obliged, as well as one 
horſe before, to have another behind the 
carts, to.prevent the whole, in ſome of the 
dangerous ſteps in which theſe mountains 
abound, from being daſhed headlong to the 
bottom , which muſt ſometimes inevitably 

"4 | be 


— . 
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be the caſe without this contrivance, This 
ſeems a moſt inconvenient mode of canvey+ 
ance : it appears that ſledgss, fimilar to thoſe 
uſed in many. parts of Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland for conveying flates down the 
mountains, would not only be leſs expen- 
five, but much more ſafe and commodious. 
The entrance into Caernarvon Caſtle is 
through a high grand gateway, over which 
is a figure of the royal founder grafping in 
his hand a dagger. In this gate, which 
has been otherwiſe remarkably ſtrong, there 
have been no leſs than four portculliſes. 


The caſtle is a large and irregular building, 


much more ſhattered within than from 
viewing it on the outſide one would be led 
to imagine, The towers are for the moſt 
| part octagonal, but there are three or four 
which have each ten fides; amongſt theſe 
is the Eagle Tower, the largeſt and by far 
the moſt elegant in the whole building. 
This tower, which received its name from 
the 
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the * ach yet left at the top of 
it, ſtands at one end of the oblong court. of 
the caſtle, and has three CO 
iſſuing from it's to. 

by tower it was: that Edvard; the 
was hag on n as 
April, 1284. Mr. Pennant * ſays, that the 
prince was brought forth © in a little dark 
© room not twelve feet long, nor eight in 
breadth,” This aſſertion is certainly ſuund- 
ed upon tradition, but I wonder very much 
at that gentleman's retaining the opinion, 
after he had once examined the place. This 
room has indeed had a window and a fire 
place in it, but; has never been any thing 
more than a paſſage-reom/ to the other 
apartments, which, during the queen's in- 
neſs, though nearly the moſt magnificent 
in the e N muſt _ been | Cut UPs as 


A1 


# Tour i in Wales, II, 215. I 
L + uſeleſs, 


— . 
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uſeleſs. I have no doubt whatever, but that 
when Edward ſent for his queen from Eng- 
land, he provided for her a more magni- 
ficent and ſuitable bed- room than this, 
which, beſides being extremely inconvenient 
at a time like that, at the birth of an Engliſh 
prince, muſt, from its being ſo ſmall and 
confined, have been beyond meaſure un- 
healthful. - If the prince was born in the 
Eagle Tower, it muſt have been in one of 


the large rooms, occupying in width the 
whole infide, in an apartment ſuitable to 


the majeſty of the heir apparent to the Eng- 
liſh crown, and not, as the guide, who 
ſhewed me the caſtle termed it, . in ſuch 
«2 dog-hole as this.” From the top of 
the building I was highly gratified by an 
extenſive view of the Ifle of Angleſea, 
the Menai, and the country many miles 
round. „ 

At the other end of the court, 42 oppo- 
ſite to this tower, is a gate, called the 


Queen's 
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Queen's Gate, ſaid to be that through 
which the faithful Eleanor, Queen of Ed- 
ward I. firſt entered the caſtle; it has been 
guarded by two portculliſes, and had once 
a communication with the outfide of the 
caſtle by a draw-bridge over a deep moat. 
It is at preſent conſiderably above the level 
of the ground on the outſide, owing pro- 
bably to the foſſe having bon filled wp) with 
earth from thence, 

The ſtate apartments are larger, * have 
been much more commodious than any of 
the others. The windows have been wide and 
elegant. On the outſide the building is ſquare; 
but I was ſurpriſed, upon going into them, 
to find all the rooms perfectly polygonal, the 
ſides being formed out of the vaſt thickneſs 
of the walls. The floors and ſtairs through- 
out the caſtle are almoſt all beaten in and 
demoliſhed, | 

There was formerly a * * round 
the caſtle, by which, Es a ſiege, a com- 

munication 
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| munication, could be had with the other 
parts without danger. On one fide this 
yet remains undemoliſhed. It was next 
the outer wall, and was lighted by narrow 
ſlits that ſerved as ſtations, from which, 
during a fiege, arrows, and other miſſile 
weapons could be diſcharged with advan- 
tage upon the enemy. The caſtle occupies _ 
the whole weſt end of the town ; it .has 
been a fortreſs of great ſtrength, and before 
the introduction of artillery was, no doubt, 
able to withſtand for a long time the moſt 
forcible attacks of an enemy. The exterior 
walls are in general about three yards in 
thickneſs. From its ſituation and ſtrength 
it ſeems to have been well adapted to over - 
awe the newly acquired ſubjects of it's 
founder. It is bounded on one ſide by the 
Streights of Menai; by the Eſtuary of the - 
Seiont, exactly where it receives the tide 
from the former, on another; on the third, 
and part of the fourth fides, by a creek of 
the 
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the Menai ; and the remainder has the ap- 
by art. | 

From a heap of rubbiſh, near the end of 
the court oppolite to the Eagle Tower, 
there is an echo which repeats ſeveral ſyl- 
lables moſt diſtinctly. There is alſo a 
ſingle reverberation, and it appeared to pro- 
ceed from ſome part of that tower. 

This caſtle, from whatever point, or-at 
whatever diſtance it is viewod, has a to- 
mantic ſingularity, and an air of dignity 
that commands an awe, and at the ſame 
time pleaſes the beholder. It's ivy-clad 
walls appear in ſame parts to be going Faſt 
to decay, while in OO pat ed 
tain their antient form, 


. : 


the ſhocks of more than five hundred win 
ters, ane almoſt wonders that it has ſtood 
zum 
fade ? | 


The 
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ue tower that long hath ſtood - - 


The cruſi of thunder and the warring winds, _ 


Shook by the ſlow, but ſure deſtroyer—Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its baſe ; | 
And flinty pyramids, and walls of braſs 2 
Deſcend; the Babylonian ſpires are ſunk, 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down, 


by, his huge rotundity we tread grows old 1 
And all thoſe worlds that roll about the Sun, 
The Sun himſelf ſhall die; and antient Night 
Again inyolye the deſolate abyſs, 2 


It appears probable, that the town of 
Caernarvon ſprung from the antient Segon- 
tium, a Roman city, about half a mile dif- 
tant, and is not, as generally ſuppoſed, 
indebted to Edward 1. for its name, for 
Caer-yn-Arfon might, with equal propriety, 
have been applied to the old city, as to this 
more modern fortreſs. The town, how- 
ever, was no-doubt the creation of Edward, 
and it was moſt probably formed, in a great 
meaſure, from the ruins of the old fort, 
Bu] After 
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After this monarch had | ſubdued the 
Welſh, he began to ſecure his- conqueſts 
by erecting ſeveral ſtrong holds, in different 
parts of Wales ; and it appearing that Caer- 
narvonſhire, on account of its mountains 
and moraſſes, was a county very likely to 
encourage inſurrections, he determined to 
guard as much as poſſible againſt ſuch, by 
erecting there the caſtles of Conwy and 
Caernarvon, two of the ſtrongeſt in the 
whole principality.* | 

He began this caſtle in the beginning of 
1283, and completed it within that year; for 
on the 25th of April, in the year following, 
his ſon Edward, the firſt Prince of Wales, 
frequently afterwards ſtiled from the event, 
Edward of Caernarvon, was born here. 
Mr. Pennant, from the authority of manu- 


* Carte's Hiſtory of England, II. 196. 
1 Matt. Weſt. 372. Speed ſays, the prince was 
born on St, Mark's day, 1285. See his Chronicle, II. 
545» | 


ſcripts 
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ſeripts in the poſſeſſion of Sir John Sebright 
and Sir Roger Moſtyn, of Gloddaeth, ſays, | 
that it was built within the ſpace of one 
year, by the labour of the peaſants and at 
the coſt of the chieſtains of the country, on 
whom the conqueror had impoſed that hate 
ful taſk.* The revenues of the Archbi- 
' ſhopric of York, which was then vacant, 
were applied towards defraying the ex · 
pences. £6 ery 
The reaſon why the Queen was brought 
here to bring forth. the prince was, that 
ſince the Welſh remembered but too keenly 
the oppreſſions of the Engliſh officers who, 
in former reigns, had. been placed. over 
were determined never to yield obedience 
but to a prince of their on nation; and 
Edward, perceivin g them reſolute, thought 


» pPennant's Tour, II. 215. 
t Groſe's Antiquities, VII. p. 8. 


it 
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n removed, 
though in the depth of a ſevere winter, 


from the Engliſh. court, to this place, and 
thus, if poſſible, delude them into that obe- 
dience which he fuppoſed it might be diffi- 
cult to retain by mete force. By this means 
he, in a ſhort time, by aſſenting to their 
demands for a prince of their own, reduced 
the whole country to his will. | 
This place appears. either to have ſuffered | 
very little from the calamities of war, or 
very fow events have been given to poſterity. 
In the year 1294, in an inſurrectian of the 
Welſh, headed by Madoc, one af the chief - 
tains of the country, it was ſuddenly attack- 
ed during the fair, and after the ſurrender, 
the town was burned and all the Engliſh 
found in the place cruelly murdered.* 


* Heyde Kiyghton, 2502+ Tho. Walſingham, ' 
26, Halinſhed's L II. 273. Stow's An- 
206. | (| 


When 


1 55 ; / 
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| When and by whom this damage was re- 
paired; or how foon afterwards the caſtle 
was retaken by the Englith, is not mentioned 
in any of the accounts that I have ſeen. 
The firſt perſon whom I find appointed 
by Edward to be the governor, was John de 
Havering, with a ſalary of two hundred 
marks, for which he was obliged to main- 
tain conſtantly, beſides his own family, 
eighty men, fifteen of whom were to be 
croſs-bowmen, one chaplain, one ſurgeon, 
and one ſmith; the reſt were to do the 
duty of keepers of the gates, centinels, and 
other neceſſary offices. | 
In 1289, Adam de Wetenhall was ap- 
pointed to the ſame important office. The 
eſtabliſhment for the town and caſtle was 
as follows. The conſtable of the caſtle had 
ſometimes ſixty, and at other times only 
forty pounds per annum. The captain of 
the town £12. 3s. 4d. for his annual fee; 
but this office was ſometimes annexed to 
the 


* 
- X 1 
. l - 4 
* . — =» 


che former, and then the falary was ſixty 
for the defence of the place at the wages 
flight garriſon; could only be eſtabliſhed for) 
peaceful times l a Hbf Laa, cone fit 
In the year 1644 Caernatvon Caſtle was 
ment, who at the ſame time took four 
hundred » priſoners and à great quantity of 
arms, ammunizion; and pillage. It maſt 
however have been very ſoon after wards- 
retaken, for in May, 1645 I find it amongſt 
the caſtles which were fortified! for fel 
B ee 
Annen A Shaw _—_ 19 Pa: Ms 
. Pennant's Tour, II. 216. r e 


+ Whitelock's Memorials, yer As 


t Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical . Fart IV. 
Vol. I. p. 21. | I S350! 


vor. I, N General 
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General Mytton and General Langhorn, 
about a year afterwards, he ſurrendered. it 
to them upon honourable terms. CZ“ 
Ina 1648 General Mytton and Colonel 
Maſon were beſieged here by Sir John 
| Owen, with + ſmall force of a hundred and 
fifty horſe and a hundred and twenty fogts 
but Sir John having received notice: that a 
detachment from the parliament's army. 
under. the comtand of Colonel Carter and 
Lieutenant Colonel Twiſleton, were upon 
their march to join Mytton, drew off his 
Bangor and Conwy, alter» ſharp engage · 
of his men killed and himſelf, and about 
a hundred others were taken priſoners. 


ay 
». 11 " 
/ 8: 
. * „ n 
: * 1 a = ' 7 


» Whitelock, 208. mY — 
+ Ruſhworth, part IV. vol. IL: p. 1146. White- 


lock, 311. 2 
From 
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From this time all North — 
ſubje& to the Parliament. 
William Fryune, — 
liſhing his book, called Hynris  Maftyx, 
was ſentenced by the Court of Star Cham- 

ber, in 1637, to pay a fine of five thou- 

fand pounds, to loſe the remainder of his 
_ ears, to be ſtigmatized on both his cheeks | 
with an 8 for ſehiſmatic, and to be im- 
priſoned in this caſtle for the remainder 
of hip e. The former part of his ſen- 
tenee was ſeverely put in execution, but 
after a ſhort conſbement he ws reſtored 
to libeny, auc held « test in ie Houſe of 
Commons Nl his death, - . H. eee, 

| The property of the cattle is, ut profenty 
in the crown, whete"it bas been for near 
a century. It was formerly held by the 
families of the Wynnes of Glynllivon, the 
Wynnes of " Gwydir, the -Bulkeleys* of 


* Whitelock, 26. 


M. 2 Baron 
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Baron Hill in Angleſea, and the days 
of Gloddaeth.* 7 ĩ % % het 


The cradle of the — Edward 


GY 3 7 


- 
= 


— 


* 


* y „ SS f 4 4 


was very lately, in PO poſſeſſion at 
Reverend Mr. Ball of Newlang, in Glou- 


9 Groſe's Antiquities, VII. N 
ceſtetſhite. 
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ceſterſhire. It deſrended to him from one 
of his anceſtors who attended that prince? 
in his infaney, and to whorm it became an 
antiquity, which I have delineated on the 
oppoſite page, from an engraving in the Lon- 
don Magazine for March 1774, is made of 
heart of oak, whoſe ſimplicity of conſtrue- 
tion, and rudeneſs of workmanſhip, are viſi- 
eleganey had at that time made in orna· 
upright poſts. are two figures of birds, 
ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been intended 
for doves, the emblems of innogency; but 
though theſe ſomeuhat reſemble owls ig 
their -ſhape, Iconjecture them to have 
been intended for eagles, as the tower;was - 
called the Eagle tower, and had a figure 
of that bird at the top of it. The cradle 
itſelf is pendent on two hooks driven into 
the uprights, linked by two rings to two 
4 81 Mz ſtaples 
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4 ſtaples ſafleted to the ernie. and by them 
it fwings. The ſides and ends of the 
cradle are ornamented with a great va- 
tiety of mouldings, whofe junctions at the 
corners are cut off ſquare without any 
degree of neatneſs, and the ſides and ends 
are faſtened together by rough nails. On 
Its dimenſions are three fect two inches in 
_ twenty inches wide at the head, 
inches deep, . eee 
pillar eee of the Wu is od 
feet ten inthes. s N 
Tbe town ee As 
leges and immunities granted to them by 
their founder. The moſt material of theſe 
were, that Carnarvon ſhould be à free 
Borough, that the conſtable of the caſtle 


* See London Magazine for March 1774, p. 135, 
236, Ns | T2? 4 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be che mayor for the time being. 
and that the RI _ led two 
bailifs, > <1 | ES 

They had likewiſe coin; thine 
all petty tranſgreſſions ; which priſon was 
not to be ſubject to the ſheriff. - They 
had alſo a merchant's guild, with this pe- 
culiar privilege, that if the hondſman of 
any perſon belonging te it dwelt within 
this town, having lands, and paying fcot 
and lot for a year and a day, after that 
rime he thould not be claimed by his lord, 
but ſhould remain free in. the faid town. 
The inhabitants were befides exempt 
ORR the kingdom, from toll, luſ- 
ge, paſſage, murage, pontage, tillage, 
— and from all other cuſtoms and 
impofitions whatſoever. And by the fame 
charter Jews were not permitted ta refige 
within the Borough.“ They had allo 


L © Groſe's Antiquities, VII. p. 9. A 
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another / privilege, which was, that none 
of the burgeſſes could be convicted of any 
crime committed between the rivers Conwy 
and Dyfy, unleſs by a jury of their own 
townſmen.* The princes of Wales had 
here their chancery, ne and juſ- 
ticiary of North Wales. 145 $68 
The town is at 8 cmd by a : 
mayor, one alderman, two bailiffs, a 
' town=clerk, and two ſergeants at mace. 
The - repreſentative for the place is elected 
by it's burgeſſes, and thoſe. of Conwy, 
| Pwllheli, Nefyn, and Criccaeth. - The 
Tight of voting is in every one reſident or 
non-reſident, who has been admitted to 
his freedom. RATS DR 2M 
* Pennant's Tour, 1. 218. | | Sh, ont 
1 Gibſon's Camden, 665. Wynne $ Memoirs 


of the Gwydir family, 417. | 
+ t Pennant II. 219. who' quotes Willis's Noritla 


Parliam. III. part I. 76. 


About 
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— 
are a few walls, the ſmall remains of $64 
gontium, o the antient Roman city, men- 
tioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus, Which 
appears to have been the principal ſtation 
the Romans had in this country. Di 
Dinorddwig,4+ and all the others being 
only ſubordinate ſtations. * The Roman 
from thence to Dinas ES; io, in 
ſome eee ſtill viſible. 
2 Hb 633876]. gͤuij̊dʃb“ 
* Called alſo by the Welſh Caer Cuſteint, the 
fort of Conſtantine, and car. Cegont, the fort on ne 


river Seiont. 


I. 3 

ft The following is a > copy of : an 1 inferiptions Fl 

poſed to de Roman, dug up not along ago near this 

place, dit r tg nA 
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- Segontium received it's name from the 
lake at Llanberis, paſſes under the walls, 
the caſtle of Caernarvon. It has been of 
an oblong form, and formerly occupied 
about fix acres of ground. It is now 
divided into two parts anne 
leads to Beddgeletrt. 9 
Not far from hence is the anos 
which belonged to it; this is alſo of an 
oblong figure, and contains -about an acre 
about eleven feet high and fix in thickneſs, 
and at each corner there has formerly been 
a tower. The Romans formed their walls 
in a manner much different from what we 
do now]; they firſt placed the ſtones in 
order one upon another, generally in two 
courſes, the one regular and the other in 


_* Gough's Camd. II. 548. 


a zigzag 
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mortar upon them, which, from it's flu- 
ings and hollows of the work, and thereby, 
from it's ſtrength, bound the irregular 
pieces of ſtone frequently uſed, into a firm 
| and ſolid wall. In making the mortur 
fined by the ſkreen, and charged with all 
it's gravel and pebbles, and even ſome of 
tempeted with pounded brick. The mr 
tar uſed in theſe walls has acquired from = 
time almoſt the hardneſs of er. 

Along the walls are three parallel rows 
of circular holes, each nearly three inches 
in diameter, which paſs through the whole 
thickneſs ; and at the end are others fimi- 
lar. There bas been much learned con- 
jecture as 80 the deſign of theſe holes, 
ſome have ſuppoſed them to have been 
uſed for . arrows through at the 


enemy, 
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— From'tthei 3 gifs 
rownets it is impoſſible that this ſhould 
ever have been the caſe. Others have 
thought that they might have been left in 
the walls to admit air, in order to harden tha 
liquid cement that was poured in; but 
this cannot have been ſo, ſince there are 
ſuch at Saliſbury that appear to have been 
cloſed with ſtone at the ends, and others 
have been found even below the natural 
ſurface of the ground at Mancheſter. - Mr. 
Whitaker, “ in his hiſtory of Mancheſter, 
ſays, that he by chance met with one that 
was accidentally laid open from end to end, 
which he thought diſcloſed the deſign of 
all the reſt, and which he fuppoſes to have 
been this: that as the Romans carried their 
ramparts upwards; they took off from the 
preſſure of the parts below, and gave a 
greater ſtrength to the whole by turning 
Second edition, vol. I. p. 47. 
JJ 


/ 
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reſt of the wall upon them. At Segon- 
tium this appears to me to have been by 
no means the caſe, for the holes are too 
ſmall, and at by far too great a diſtance 
from each other to have been of any ma» 
terial uſe in taking off from the weight; 
and for my own part, if I may be allowed 
à conjecture, merely from their external 
appearance, I ſhould. be inclined to ſupr 
poſe, notwithſtanding, the careymſtance, of 
natural ſurface, of the ground at Mancheſr 
purpoſe than merely to place. in them 
poles, for geſting the ſcaffolding upon, uſed 
Probably have. been left unßlird, jup, ip 
order to admit the air into the interior f 
the work, of for os other purpoſe, with 
which I am not acquainted. "I'm more 
inclined to this conjecture, fince they 3 I 


— all 
. 


* 
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all parallel, and the rows at ' a proper 
diſtance above each other to admit the 
men to work. Mr. Pennant fays, the 
holes at the end ſeem to run tbrongö the 
wall lengthways ; theſe, I ſhould think, may 
go ſix or eight feet in the wall, but there 
is no reafon — to N ae 
- Camden®* 4 that this was are 
— Portur of Ptolemy, but Mr. Whit- 
aker, with much greater propriety, fixes 
that at the Neb of the Neſe, a high pro- 
montory of land in the river Ribble, about 
uſe miles weſt of Preſton, in Lancaſhire, 

Matthew of Welktlinfter} informs: us, 
that the body of Conſtantius, the father 
of Conſtantine the Great, was diſcovered 


de in dhe mo 2 and pred 


, 798. | abi” bt. 4.4 3144's 4; 4187, 
1 Hiſtory of Mancheſter, I. 180, 182. 
+ P. 371. See alſo. Leland's Collectanea de 


N "ak Britannicus, vol. U p. 46, 346, and 404. 
interred 
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menen inthe neſyhbouring kuck. — 
ing, 1 vat ſuppoſe, that of Lianbutblic, 
How the body of Conſtuntius came to be 
interred here 1 know not, for even the 
fame author, in the former part of his 
work; relates that he died at Vork. 
Helena, daugliter of Octavius, Duke of 
Cornwall, and mother of Publichrs, Who 
was born ar Segontlum, and to whom the 
church is edicated,” is flid to have built 
chere 4 chapel, which the leartied Rows 
lands tells us was in being in his diys:+ 

Cadwalts, the Prince of Wales from 
365 td 376, on acvomit of the Ille of An- 
gleſen being infeſted” with the” Iriſh and 
Pisctitm Rovers, removed the Britiſh" Coutt 

mme where in dad 1 


* LICE 4 3208. 45 : | 


* Conftattive; vic futnmie wngakudtale Ebotacl 
in Britannia diech elauſit extremum. nee 
130. And fee Holinſhed's Chronicle, I. 63. 

+ Mona antiqua reſtaurata, 168. 1 W5 
' about 
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about two hundred years dee hn Caan 
lan, law bir to Segontium. gr, as the Weich 
called it, Caer Segont, where it remained 


about a century, till affairs hecoming more 


| nfl Angles a ena the 


| iti ,princes, F. 1 7 me” U 
„Ng yras, af Caernarvop, I Matz ins, 
guced. from , curiolity, , $9, attend ſome, of 
turing. of, depri, fing 8 Pang 
ipiſtical_pethodifits, hufig Br; 
exhibit, are denominated. Junpege, I wi 
deſcribe them, fram, ag, rh ff oy, | 
their on countrymen, a5, N n obſer- 
Fatjons didi ngt dend me; to be ſo minute. as 
be has been. “ They perſuade themſelves 

f*.that they are, involuntarily acted upon by 
. ſome ebe, and enn Ins: 


9 4, 511 bod xd ll 6 991 } by . 001 


| Q Borbet 5 Mona agu, . a5 © lp 
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« toxicated with this imagined inſpira i tion, 
e they utter their rapture and their triumph 
« with ſuch wildneſs and: incoherence— 


« with ſuch geſticulation and vociferation, 


<<. as ſet all reaſon and decorum at defiance. 
« This preſumption ſeized chiefly the young 
«« and ſanguine, and, as it ſeems, like hyſ- 
« teric affections, partly; ſpreading through 
„ the crowd by ſympathy; its operations 


* and effects varying according to the dif- 


« ferent degrees of conſtitutional tempe- 

« rament, mock all deſcription. Among 
* their preachers, who are alſo very vari- 
* ous in character, (illiterate and conceited 


« or well meaning and ſenfible—or, too 


« frequently J fear, crafty and hypocritical) 


* ſome are more diſtinguiſhed by their ſuc+ 


' © ceſsin exciting theſe fravaganzasr. One 


8 of theſe, after beginning perhaps in a : 


cc | lower voice, in more broken and detached 
40 ſentences, riſes by degrees to 4 great- 


VOL. I N : : > on er : 
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66 
cc 
66 
ce 


cc 


cc 


cc 


— 


er vehemence of tone and geſture, which 


often ſwells into a bellowing, as grating 
to the ear as the attendant diſtortions 
are diſguſting to the ſight —of a rational 


man. In the early part he is accompa- 
nied only by ſighs and occaſional moans, 
with here and there a note of approbation; 
which after a while are ſucceeded by 


 whinings and exclamations; till, at 


length one among the crowd, wrought 
up to à pitch of ecſtacy, which it is ſup- 
poſed will permit no longer to be ſup- 


preſſed, ſtarts and commences the jump» 


ing; uſing at intervals fome expreſſions. 


of praiſe or of triumph. The word 


moſt generally adopted is „ gogoniant,”'* 
(glory!) Between theſe exclamations, 
while labouring with the ſubject, is emits 


ted from the throat a_ harſh undulating 


\ * Theſe ethics are 3 in the Welſh 


language. 


4 found, 
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ſound, which by the profane has been 
< compared to a ſtone=ciltter's ſaw. The 
* concluſion, which I am almoſt-aſhamed 
« to deſcribe, has more the appearance of 
e heathen orgies, than of the rational fer- 
* your of chriſtian devotion. The phren- 
* {y ſpreads among the multitude; far in 
fact a kind of religious phrenſy appears 
to ſeize them. To any obſervations made 
© to them they ſeem inſenſible. Men and 
e women indiſcriminately, cry and laugh. 
* "OP and fing, with the wildeſt extrava- 
* gance. That their dreſs becomes deranged. 
« or thehairdiſhevel'd, is no longer anobjet 
« of attention. And their raptures continue, 
till, ſpent with fatigue of mind and body, 
the women are frequently carried out in 
*« a ſtate of apparent inſenſibility. In theſs 
« ſcenes indeed the youthful part of the 
* congregation are principally concerned; 
the more elderly generally contenting i 
| * 2 « themſclves 
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«« thilnſelves with amin with a 
« 'pratitude, what they deem the opera- 
« tions of the ſpirit.” Their exertions are 
ſo great at theſe times, that the hardeſt la- 
bour they could be put to, would not fo 
much waſte their animal ſpirits, or weary 
their limbs, as two hours ſpent in this reli- 
gious fury. Were their meetings ſeven 
times a week, inſtead of once or twice, I 
am confident that the ſtrongeſt conſtitution 
could bear it but a very ſhort tine. 

- Beſides theſe they have their general 
meetin gs, which are held once or twice in 
a year, at Caernarvon, Pwllheli, and other 
places in rotation. At theſe they ſome- 
times aſſemble ſo many as five or ſix thou- 
ſand people. They hold their general | 
meeting at Caernarvon in the open air upon 
the green, near the caſtle; and not content- 
ed with their enthuſiaſtic extravagancies 
upon the ſpot, many of the people, from 

Wel b | the 
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the We have been known to- continue. 


— —ũ—3Lbͤ — —— 


them for three or four miles of their road 


home. s? r Au 


6 5 18 
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* The following is e a Letter infact; 
o in the Gentleman's Magazine for September 
1799. p. 741. It is dated from Denbigh, and has the 
ſignature W. M. B. What Tenders this ſed par 
* ticularly dangerous is, t that the preachers are ein 
«« general inſtruments of Jacobjnifin, ſent into this 
cc country to diſſeminate their doQrines; and 1 aſ- 
« ſure you, that Paine's Warks, and other books. of 
* the like tendency have been tranſlated into Welſh, 
&© and ſecretly di Hributed about by the leaders of this 
4 . Theſe are fads which may be depended on, 
© and which are well known to many in this coun- 
try as well as to myſelf. Such is the zeal which 
the enemies of Sur country exhibit i in diſſeminating 
their poiſonous principles into the minds of the illi. 
terate and vulgar, who unable to ſee through "tele 
| ſhallow artifices, are frequently” I fear taq cali Jed 
jnto their wicked deſigns, nd vd 4 120,88 


* * = . N | 
* 5 _ + ©; -% . k J 6 , Pe 7 
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CHAP. vin. 


EXCURSION FROM CAERNARVON TO LLANBERIS. 
VALE OF LLANBERIS—PICTURESQUE SCE- 
NERY — ROAD —LAKES=« DOLBADARN CASTLE 
WATERFALL—COPPER MINE—VILLAGE—IYHA- 
BITANTS—PUBLIC HOUSES CHURCH—WELL— 
CURATE - CAMDEN'S DESCRIPTION OF CAER. 
NARVONSHIRE— MARGARET UCH EVAN—GLY- 
DER VAWR—LLYN Y CWN—EXTENSIVE VIEW— 
GLYDER BACH—CWM IDWEL—TULL DU—LLYN 
fOWEL=PLANTS—ROMANTIC PASS NEAR LLAN- 
BERIS. 9 


Tue road from Caernarvon to Llan- 
beris, the church of St. Peris, a vil- 
lage, about ten miles eaſt of it, was, for 
the moſt patt, _ rugged and unpleaſant, 
lyin g for nearly "half the way over a flat 
and barren country; and beyond that, 
as far as the firſt or lower lake, over 
mountains which, affording no varied 
proſpects, were ſtill dull and unintereſting. 
HATE But 


—_ 
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But when I 1 0 theſe, and 'was 
arrived in the vale of Llanberis,* the 
ſcene which preſented itſelf was ſo truly 
grand that I do not recolle& one equal to 
it, even in the moſt romantic parts of 
Weſtmoreland or Cumberland. It re- 
minded me moſt ſtrongly of the ſcenery 
about Ulſwater ; but this, though much 
leſs extenfive, is ſtill more Pitureſque. 
The bold and prominent rocks which af- 
cend almoſt immediately from the edges 
of the Jakes, and tower into the ſky, caſt 
a Neafing gloom upon the whole land- 
ſcape. The more diſtant mountains of 
the vale emboſoming the moſs-grown! vil- 
lage, with the meadowy flat around ® 
are feen retiring i in lines crofling each other 
behind in the moſt pictureſque | manner 
poſable, wilt the intermediate ſpace, 


* This "e's is Us: called Nam Rs the hollow 
Fu Aa l 87 ! i” 
| N 4 betwixt 
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betwixt the village and the obſerver, is 
filled up with a ſmall lake, whoſe waters 
reflecting the mountains which bound it, 
contract their ſombre hue, and render the 
ſcene ſtill. more intereſting. I could al - 
moſt have fancied that nature untamed 
bore here an uninterrupted ſway amidſt the 
gloom and grandeur of theſe dreary Og 
had not the filence been, at intervals, in- 
terrupted by the loud blaſts from the 
neighbouring copper mine, which rolled 

like diſtant thunder along the atmoſphere. . 
In my walk to this place, I met ſeveral 
women and boys upon the road, who were 

coming from the mountains with horſes, 
ſome laden with peat, almoſt the only kind 
of fuel uſed by the middle and lower claſs 
of people in Caernarvonſhire, and others 
with heath, or as it is here called, Grlig, 
which the bakers make uſe of in heating 
their ovens. Theſe they take from a diſ- 
tance of frequently more than fix miles, to 
ſell 
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ſell at Caernarvon, where they in general 
receive about ſixpence for each horſe load. 
In theſe journies, I have almoſt always'ob- 
ſerved that the women employ themſelves 
in knitting, which makes ſome ſmall addi- 
tion to their miſerable . eee e 
There is no carriage road from Caer- 
narvon nearer to Llanberis than the bottom 
of the lower lake, which is not quite half 
more than a horſe path, and one of the worſt 
I ever ſaw. The beſt mode for thoſe>who 
are not able to walk ſo far, is to go on 
Horſeback or in carriages, as far as the lake, 
from hence they may be conveyed, in 
boats, to the waterfall, the old caſtle, or 
the village. I found every part about this 
romantic ſpot ſo extremely intereſting that 
I. moſt ſtrenuouſiy adviſe all perſons who 
viſit Caernarvon, to prolong their - rout by 
coming here. There 1 difficulties 
' enecoun- 
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3 but what the 8 will 
amply make up for. A perſon may ride all 
the way on horſeback, but for the laſt three 
EEE OR A OR 
would be juſt as caſy to walk, 

There are in the vale. of * 
which is ſtraight and nearly of an equal 
breadth throughout, ' two ſmall lakes or 
rather pools; - for their ſize will ſcarcely 
admit of the former appellation, The 
upper pool is about a mile in length, and 
ſomething. leſs than half a mile over, and 
tho other, though rather longer, is ſo very 
narrow that it has much more the appear» 
ance of a wide river than a lake. Theſe are 
ſeparated. by a ſmall neck of land, but have 
a communication by a ſtream which on 
betwixt them, baue | 

In theſe pools the fiſh called chard; 
formerly to be taken; but owing to the 
copper- works carried on here, theſe me 0 
been hk lince an 5 . 


on 
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On a tocky eminence betwixt the two, 
ſtands an old building called Dolbadarn 
Caſtle; it conſiſts now of a round tower, 
twenty - li feet in diameter within, and 
ſome few ſhattered remains of the walls and 
offices, which have once occupied the ſum- 
mit of the ſteep. It is called Caſtell Dol- 
badarn, or, che caſtle of Padarn's meadbw, 
on account of it's having been erected on 
the verge of a piece of ground, called Pa- 
darn's meadow, ſuppoſed to have been the 
place to which an holy recluſe! of that 
name retired from the world, hen 72 
meditation and ſolitude. DITA 


' 


Juſt thus i in woods — ſolitary caves 
The antient hermits liv'd, but they liv'd happy ; . 
And in their quiet contemplations found 
More real comforts, than ſocieties ae 
Of men could yield, than cities could afford, 
Or all the luſtres that a court cold give- | 


There are ſeveral churches in Wales 
dedicated to this Britiſh ſaint. 1 
| This 


3 


a 
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1 - caſtle, from it's conſtruction is evi- 

dently of Britiſh origin, and Mr. Rowlands e 
ſeems to have been of opinion, that it was 
in exiſtence ſo early as the fixth century, 
for it is one of the forts which he mentions 
as being about that time in the poſſeſſion 
of Maclgwn Gwynedd, Prince of North 
Wales, and his fon Rhun ap Maelgwn, 
during their contentions with the Saxons. 
It was built, no doubt, to defend the nar- 
row paſs through the vale into the interior 
of the mountains, and from it's ſituation, 
ſeems to have been capable of affording 
perfect ſecurity to two or three hundred 
perſons in caſe of an emergency. In this 
caſtle Owen Goch was confined for more 
than twenty years, for having joined in a 
rebellion againſt his brother Llewelyn ap 
Jorwerth, the laſt Prince of Wales. It 
ſeems to have been long in ruins, for in 


Mona antiqua reſtaurata, 149. 


| 15 
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Leland's time, he ſays, there W N a 
piece of a tower” leſt.es | 

Mr. Warrington + ſuppoſes hes this was 
antiently called Bere Caſtle, t which ſome 
of the hiſtorians relate to have been in 
Caernarvonſhire, and ſeated in the midſt of a 
moraſs, inacceſſible but by a ſingle cauſeway, 
and not to be approached but through the 
narrow and rugged defiles between the 
mountains. This, at that time, the ſtrong- 
eſt caſtle the . Welſh poſſeſſed, was taken 
in 1283, by the Earl of Pembroke, after a 
ſlight reſiſtance. 

A little ts the hend of thechfth A 262 
tremendous cataract, called Caunaht mawrs 


„ Dolbadarn is on 2 rock betwixt two HN. 
« There is yet a pece of a toure, where Owdn Gough, 
* brother to Lluelin, laſt Prince, was yn pri | 
Leland's Itin. V. 44. 

7 Hiſtory of Wales, 517. See alſo Carte's Hiſ- 
tory of England, II. 194, who 1 Chron. T. 
Wikes and Annal. Trivet. 

t A corruption probably of Peris or Beris Caftle 


the 
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the waterfall of the great chaſm, the height 
of which is upwards of fixty feet. It is 
formed by a mountain ſtream, which ruſhes 
through a narrow opening in the rock, and 
is precipitated with a thundering noiſe into 
the deep black pool below. » 

At ſome diſtance beyond the caſtle, and 
near the edge of the upper pool, is a copper 
mine belonging to a company of proprie- 
tors, who reſide at Macclesfield. Theſe 
works are very inconſiderable, not having 
more c b OR Py crate 
them. 

The village * Llanberis 3 is romantic in 
the extreme ; it is ſituated in a narrow 
graſſy dell, ſurrounded by immenſe rocks, 
whoſe ſummits, cloud-capped, are but ſel- 
dom vilible to the inhabitants from below. 
5 Except two tolerable houſes in the vale, 
one belonging to Mr. Jones, the agent to 

the copper mine, and the other, which is on 
the fide of the lake, oppoſite to Dolbadarn 
caſtle, | 
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caſtle, belonging to the agent to the flate 
quarries ; the whole village conſiſts but of 
two cottages, apparently the moſt miſerable. 
They are in general conſtructed of a ſhaly 
kind of ſtone, with which the country 
abounds, and with but juſt ſo much lime 
as to keep out the keeneſt of the mountain 
blaſts. The windows are all very ſmall, 
and in addition to this, by far the greater 
part of them, with having been formerly 
broken, are blocked up with boards, leav- 
ing only three or four panes of glaſs, and 
affording ſcarcely ſufficient light within to 
render even * darkneſs viſible.” Here,I | 
might have expected to find a race of men, 
who, ſubject to the inconveniences, with- 
out participating in the benefits of civil 
ſociety, were in a ſtate little ſhort of mi- 
ſery. Theſe men, it might again be ſup- 
poſed, in this fecluded place, with dith- 
eulty contriving to keep up an —_— 
would be cheerleſs as their own mountains, 
ſhrowded 
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ſhrowded i in ſhow and clouds ; but 1 found 
them. not. ſo, they were happier in their 
moſs-grown coverings, than millions in 
more exalted ſtations of life; here 1 truly | 


found that 


4 


| Tho? poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts tho oo 


He ſees his little lot, the lot of all; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear it's wrY | 
To ſhame the meannels of his humble ſhed; 
No coſtly lord the ſumptuous banquet deal, 
To make him loath his vegetable meal; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toll, 
Each with contracting fits him to the ſoil... - 
Cheerful at morn he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes. 
At night, returning, every labour ſped, 
| He ſits him down the monarch of a ſhed. 


4 


There are two houſes in this village, at 
which the wearied traveller may take ſuch 
poor refreſhments as the place affords. 
One of theſe belongs to John Cloſe, a 


«2d grey 


7 


N 4 * 1 * 
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grey- headed old man, who, though born 
and brought up in the north of Yorkſhire, 
having occaſion to come into Wales when 
he' was quite a youth, preferred this to his 
Yorkſhire home, and has reſided here 
ever ſince. The. other houſe is kept by 
the pariſh clerk, who may be employed 
as a guide over any part of the adjacent 
country. I found him well acquainted 
with the mountains, and a much more | 
intelligent man than guides in general are. 
He does not ſpeak Engliſh well, but his 
civility and attention were a ſufficient 
compenſation for that defect. Neither of 
theſe places afford a bed, nor any ching 
better than bread, butter, and cheeſe, and 
perhaps, eggs and bacon. l 

As I was one day fitting to N 
N in the former of theſe houſes, 1 could 
not help techarking the. oddneſs of the 
group, all at the ſame time, and in me, 
ſame room, enjoying their different repaſts., 
Vox. 1. O At 


At ene table was ſeated the family of the 
houſe, conſiſting of the hoſt, his wife, and 
their ſon and daughter, eating their bread 
and milk, the common food of the la- 
bouring people here; a large overgrowh 
old ſow making a noiſe, neither very low 
nor very muſical, whilſt ſhe was devour- 
ing her dinner from a pail placed for her 
by the daughter, was in one corner, and I 
| was eating my bread and butter, with an 
appetite ſteeled againſt niceties by the 
keenneſs of the mountain air, at a table, 
covered with a dirty napkin, in the other 
corner. 'This ſcene, however, induced 
tne ever afterwards, in my excurſions to 

this place, to bring with -me refreſhments 
from Caernarvon, and enjoy my dinner in 
quiet in the open ait. But excepting in 
this ſingle inſtance, I did not find the 
houſe worſe than I had any reaſon to ex- 


pet in ſuch a place as this. The accom« 


modations in the clerk's houfe are pour, 
| 3 put | 
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but the inhabitants wad wy cleah no 
decent people. 

The church of Llanberis, which is de- 
dicated to St. Peris, 4 tatdifial; miffioned 
from Rotne as a Legate to this iſland, whb 
is fad to have ſettled and died at this 
plack, is, without exception, the mot ill- 
looking place 6f Worthip 1 ever beheld. 
The firſt time I viſited the village, I ab- 
ſolüteiy miſtook it for ati antient cottage, 
for even the bell turret was ſo overgtown | 
with i ivy as to bear as much the appearance | 
of a weather-beaten chimney as oy thing 
elſe, and the long graſs in the church yard 
completely hid the few pave 0b therein 
from the view, 1 thought it indeed a cot- 
tage larger than the reſt, and it was ſome⸗ 
time before I could | recviicile to myſelf 
that it was 2 church. Here is yet to be 
ſeen the Well of the Saint, incloſed within 
a ſquare wall, but I met with no ſybil, 
who, as Mr. Pennant relates; could divine 

O 2 my 
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my fortune by the appearance or non-ap= 
pearance of a little fiſh which lurks in 
ſome of it's holes. | rH 
The curate I ſaw, and was 3 | 
to; he reſides in a mean-looking cottage 
not far diſtant, which ſeemed to conſiſt 
of but few other rooms than a kitchen and 
bed room, the latter of which ſerved alſo 
for his ſtudy. When I firſt ſaw him he 
was employed in reading in an old volume 
of ſermons. His dreſs was ſomewhat fin- 
_ gular; he had on a blue coat, which had 
| long been worn threadbare, a pair of an- 
tique corderoy breeches and a black waiſt- 
coat, and round his head he wore Pl blue - 
handkerchief. His library might have 
been the ſame that Hurdis has deſcribe 
in the Village Curate. 5 bl 


hy Yon b ſhelves nan, vaſt weight, 
The curate's library. There marſhall'd Rand, 
| Sages and heroes, modern and antique: 


He, their commander, like the vanquiſhed fiend, 
Out- 


» 
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Out caſt of heav'n, oft theo! heir ken files, 
Darts an experienced eye, and feels his heart, 
Diſtend with pride, t to be their only Chief: 

Yet needs he not the tedious muſter- roll, 

The title-page of each well-known, _ ! 
And character. 


From the exterior of the cottage, it ſeemed 
but the habitation of miſery, but che 
ſmiles of the good man were ſuch as would 
render even miſery itſelf cheerful. His 
ſalary is about forty pounds, on which, 
with his little farm, he contrives to ſup- 
port himſelf, his wife, and a horſe, and 
with this ſlender pittance he appeared Per- | 
fealy. contented and comfortable. His 
wife was not at heme, but from a Wheel 
which 1 obſerved: in the kitchen, I con- 
jectured that her time was employed; in 
ſpinning wool. The account I had from 
ſome of the pariſhioners of his character 
was, that he was a man reſpected and be- 
loved gr and that his chief attention 
0 3 was 


1 
j 


=: mne. 
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was occupied in doing fuch good as his 


circumſtances r "SO to his fellow 
creatures. 


I venerate the man whoſe heart is warm, 
' Whoſe hands are pure, whoſe doctrine and whoſe 
life f 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honeſt in the ſacred cauſe. . 
To ſuch I render more than mere reſpect, 
Whoſe actions ſay that they reſpe& themſelves. ' 


The vale of Llanbetis was formerly al- 
moſt covered with wood, but of this, there. 


is at preſent, but little left, except a few. 


Gplings from. the old roots, which only 


| ſerve to remind us of the greater want of 


the reſt, Within, the Memory of perſons 


no living, there were Feat woods of oak, 
| by, different places about theſe mountains. 


Lelapd,* wha wrote in the reign. of Hen 


„ Hin. V. 42. Ih 
; YI 


7 


. - 
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VIII. he, * The beſt 8 of e; 
« vonſhire is by Glinne Kledder (ohn. 
« Lizgdaw} and by Glin Lhughy / G 
% Lhgwy), and by Capel Kiryk {Capel 

« Curig), and at Llanperis. In the 
ume of Howel Dha, Howl the good, wha 
was made Prince of Wales in the year 940, 
the whole country muſt have been nearly 
covered with wood, for it is ordered in 
the Welſh laws, founded by him, that 
* whoever cleared away timber from any 
c land without the conſent of the owner, 


« he ſhould, for five years, have a right 


to the land fo cleared; and after that 
« time it ſhould- return again to the 
o ner. Theſe mountains alſo er- 
merly a anded in deer, T which even 

| continued 


* Wotton's Leges Wallicz, 
+ In hac (Merioneth) et Arvonia cervorum et ca- 


prearum maxima in excelſis montibus cernitur mul - 5 
titudo, Hum. Lhwyd's Comment. 54+ Leland 


04 . in 


= 
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continued in great quantities till much 
later than the reign of Henry VIII. but 
after the uſe of fire arms became general, | 
they were ſoon all deſtroyed. 
Camden, ſpeaking of the romantic 
parts of Caernarvonſhire, ſays © Nature 
* has reared groups of mountains, as if ſhe 
meant here to bind the iſland faſt to the | 
© bowels of the earth, and make a ſafe 
retreat for the Britons in time of war. 
« For here are ſo many crags and rocks, 
„ ſo many woody vallies rendered impaſſi- 
« ble by ſo many lakes, that the lighteſt 
4 troops, much leſs an army, could never 


in his Itinerary, vol. V. p. 43, ſays, © Cairarvon- 
** ſhire, aboute the ſhore, hath reaſonable good 
% corne, as about a mile upland from the ſhore . 
© outo Cairarvon. Then more upwarde be Eryri 
„hills, and in them ys very litle- corne, except 
« oats in ſome. places, and a litle barley, but 
s ſcantly rye: if there were the deer would defiroy it. 
* Gough's Camden, III. 548. 


« find. 
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* find their way among them. Theſe 
mountains may truly be called the Bri- 
*« tiſh Alps; for beſides that they are the 
*, higheſt in the whole iſland, they are 
* like the Alps, beſpread with broken 
„ crags on every fide, all ſurrounding 
* one, which towering far, above the reſt | 
« in the centre, lifts it's head ſo loftily as 
« if it meant not. only to threaten, but to 
« thruſt it into the ſky.” | 

Near the end of the lower lake at Llan- 
W there formerly lived a celebrated 
| perſonage, called Margaret uch Evan, 
who died a few years ſince at the great 
age of about 105, ſhe was che laſt ſpe- 
cimen of the ſtrength and ſpirit of the 
antient Britiſh fair. This extraordi- ; 
« nary female was the orcateſt hunter, | 
** ſhooter, and fiſher of her time ; the 
« kept a dozen at leaſt of dogs, terriers, 
*« greyhounds, and ſpaniels, all excellent 
“in their kinds, . She killed more foxes | 


cc in 
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| in one year than all the confederate 
4 hunts do in ten; rowed ſtoutly, and 
6. was queen of the lake; fiddled excel- 
« lently, and knew all the old Britiſh 
& muſic; did not neglet the mechanic 
« arts, for the was a good joiner : and at 
& the age of ſeventy, was the beſt wreſtler 

* in the country, and few young men 
« dared to try a fall with her. Some 


* 
_ . : Ld * 
9 \ = * 
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* years ago ſhe had a maid of cengenial | 


„qualities; but death, that mighty hun- 
ter, at laſt earthed this faithful compa- 
nion of hers. Margaret was alſo black- 
« ſmith, fhoe-maker, boat-builder, and 
e maker of harps. She ſhoe her own 
« horſes, made her own ſhoes, and built 
« her own boats, while ſhe was under 
contract to convey the copper ore down 
the lakes. All the neighbouring bards 
« paid their addreſſes to Margaret, and 
« celebrated her exploits in pure Britiſh 
. © yerſe.. At length ſhe gave her hand to 
cc the 
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«4 the moſt effeminate of har admirers, as 
eee 
<« riarity which nature has beſtewed on 
* -r 

Accompanied by. the pariſh a: 
guide, I aſcended the lofty and almoſt per- 
pendicular mountain on the north-caft fide 
of the village, called Glyder vawr, de 
great Glyder. The aſcent I found much 
more ſteep and tireſome than I afterwards 
found that to the ſummit of Snowdon. = 
The path all the way was rocky, and in 
many places very wet and ſlippery: but 
little inconveniences of this kind the tra- 
veller, amongſt the mountains, from their 


8 will ſoon learn to 
E 
„ at ſome diftance, two 


1 — | 

* This account of Margaret uch Evan is ex- 
trated from Mr. Pennant's Tour, H. 166, 167. 
high | 


don, and in a flat, almoſt ſurrounded by 


called Llyn y Cwn, the pool of the dogs. 


ner ary of Giraldus Cambrenſis,* as contain- 


. general, been looked upon as fabulous ; 


e lieve them, than go to ſee whether it 


+ Theatre of Great Brit. 
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high mountains, 3 Llyder Vawr and 
Llyder Vack, the greater and leſſer Lhdtr. 
. Glyder Vawr is the loftieſt of all the 
Caernarvonſhire mountains, except Snow 


rocks, about three-fourths of the diſtance 
to the ſummit, we. came to 4 ſmall pool, 


This alpine lake is mentioned in the Iti- 


ing a ſingular kind of trout, perch, and | 
Eels, which were all monocular, each 
wanting a left eye. This account has'in 


and Speed + thus deridingly f peaks of it: 
« Theſe matters are out of my creed; 
« yet I think the reader had better be- 


te be ſo or not.” But the Honourable 


Gir. Camb. Itin. Cambriz, 5d, II. . 9. 
p · 872. 2 law | 


Daines 
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Daines Barrington; in a paper on n Cam- 
brian fiſh, inſerted in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions for 1767, aſſerts, that on 
accurate enquiry he had heard of a mono- 
cular trout being taken within the memory 
of perſons then livin ge At preſent I be- 
lieve the pool is, entirely deſtitute of iy of 
every deſcription. ö 

From the ſummit of Ohler is a . 
and unbounded proſpect; 3 on one ſide, 
the immenſe mountains of Caernarvon- | 
' ſhire and Merionethſhire, appeared with 
their prominent and towering preeipices 
in ſuch rude order, that they ſeemed © the 
ge fragments of 2 ſhattered world ;” theſe 
were interſocted by the green meadowy vales 
and dee P glens which were ſeen to wind 
amongſt them. On the other ſide, towards. 
the town of Caernarvon, I had the entire 
Iſle of Angleſea ſurrounded by the ſea, and 
at a great diſtance, . the Iſle of Man re- 
ſemblin g a faintly formed cloud. hüt 
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the intervening pace betwizt myſelf ant 


the ſes; Was filled up by the varitd ſcthery 
pf mountain afid Vale, plentifully intet- 
ſperſed with lakes and ſtreims. | 
At à little diſtanee; north-taft of this 
mbuntain, but with à deep Hollow intef. 


vening, is Glyter Back, tbe Aft, GH, 


of which Mr. Pennant * his given the 
flowing ſingular actount; „ The Arca 
« of the ſuitimit Was covered with groups 
« of <6liininat ſtories of vait 626; from 
© ten to thirty Ret long, tying in all als 
te rectiohs; möſt of them were of c- 


% jumtar form, often piled br ole ans 
other; in other placrs, half eteck, fdp- 


4 ing dw, and . fupported by öthert, 


# Which lie, without avy order, at that 
i baſes. The tops are frequently crowned 
in the ſtrangeſt männer with other ſtones 


— 4 


# jying on them horizontally. One was 


5 1M Tour in Wales, 11. 160. 


tc about 
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« about twegty- fue feet long and fix 
« broad : 1 climbed up, ſays this Gen- 
tleman, and on ſtamping it with my 
«« foot, felt a ſtrong tremulous motion from 
« end to end. Another, eleven feet long 
« and fix in circumference in the thinneſt 
« part, was poiſed fo nidely on the point 
i of a rock, that to appearance the touch 
4 of à child would overſet it. A third 


a them ſhells; ahd in their neighbour- 
« hood I found feveral pieces of lava. 1 
% would therefore cohſider this moug- 
„ taih to have been a fort of « wreck of 
« katie, Wrmed and fung bp by foie 
« mighty internal convulſion, which has 
« given theſe vaſt groups of ſtones for- 
« tuitouſly ſuch 2 ſtrange dilpoſition ; for 
% had they been the ſettled ſtrata bared 
« of their earth by a long ſeries of rains, 
they 
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| E 2 «« they . have retained che ſame re- 
— . gular appearance that we obſerve i in all 
other beds of ſimilar matter. 
From my ſtation on Glyder vawr, | the 
guide alſo pointed out to me, at the diſ- 
tance of four or five miles towards the 
north, and beyond the deep hollows of 
Nant Francon and Cwm. Idwal, the two 
lofty mountains; Carnedd David and Car, 
nedd Llewelyn ; 3 the latter chiefly noted 
on account of ſome uncommon plants that 
grow near it's ſummit, ., - * 

Having ſufficiently enjoyed the nume- 

rous entertaining objects which preſented 
themſelves to me from this elevated fitu- 
don, I-deſeended to Lyn y Cyn; and 
-proceeding about three quarters of a mile 
along the flat i in which it is ſituated, came 
at length to an immenſe precipice above 

a hundred yards in perpendicular height, 
which forms one fide of the dreadful hol- 


low that incloſes the black waters of Lyn 
: Idwal. 
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Idwal. This hollow, eee on all 
fides by black and prominent rocks, is 
called cm Idwal, on account of it's 
having been the place where Nefydd Hardd, 

for ſome! reaſon, not known, cäuſed his 
ſon Dunaut to murder Idwal, the ſon of | 
Owen Gwynedd, a young prince, who 2 
had been entruſted” to his care and pro- 
tection. It is a fit place to inſpire mur- 
derous thoughts. | The ſhepherds believe 
it to be the haunt of dæmons, and that 
no bird dare fly over it's damned water, 
fatal as that of Avernus. Knowing det 
facts, and ſtanding on the brink of the 
gloomy vale, I could almoſt have paz n 
funded hit (hab T ba ge e 


The ſheet EIS bien eee the RT, e 
point at the n 8 N and mne ., 


5 
1 


* See an account of the Fifteen Tribes of North 


Gal PI'L 


Wales i in the Exmbrian Regiſter, 11 b. 149: wg (| 
l. pad I de- 
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1 Gescended along the „ Md vc on 
one fide of this precipice; to 4 great depth: 
into the hollow; and turming amongſt the 
larger maſſes that Tay in tude Helps, rather' 
more tHiri half way down, witere 8 
deſcetit began to be more gradual, 1 
tived at che foot” of a eee 
chaſm ini the niountain, called Tull dä; 
the Black cle eff. A more ſublime- ſeene 
the pencil, even of Salvator Roſa, could 
not have traced, Here the ſtream, that 
runs from. Llyn y Cin, is [een tolling | - 
from the top, and broken in it's deſcetit 
by a hundred interrupting focks. But in 
addition to this, there had been much 
rain the day before 1 was bers, and the 
accumulated. volume of water ruſhing, in 
a vaſt cataract, from the aſtoniſhing height 5 
of a hundred and 2 y nk 0 


In one impetuous torrent aw the ſteep, | 
Now thundering ſhot a and ſhook the country round. 


Amon gſt 
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Amongſt the rocks, at the bottom, 1 ob⸗ 
ſerved a number of circular holes of dif- 
ferent fizes, from a few inches in dia- 
meter to two feet or upwards, -which haye 
been formed by the eddy of the torrent 
from aboye. Theſe hollows are frequently 
called by the Welſh- people, Devil's pots, 
and from this circumſtance, the place 
itſelf is lometimes called the Devil's kit- 
chen. . e e 

From chis des I now deſcended. to 
Liyn Idwal, but found near this ke but 
little recompenſe for my trouble; || The 
ſcenery around was gloomy and diſrnial, 
but afforded nothing of landſcape beauty, | 
Tull dd from hence appeared merely a 
cleft in the rock, without any thing e. | 
markable about it; for it's great height 
diminiſhes jt here almoſt to nothing. Had | 
I firſt ſeen it from hence I by no means 
think 1 ſhould have" had the curioſity to 
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FORE Rf up to it, * the aſcent is very 
ſteep and rocky, ; Ns 

With ſome trouble I . the 17 
I had come, and after a while arrived once 
more at the place from whence. I had be: 
gun the deſcent, and thence 1 proceeded | 
to the upper part of the horrid chaſm 
which I had before viewed with ſuch 
ſublime pleaſure from below. Near this 
place I had been taught to expect that 
I ſhould meet with a great number of 


uncommon plants; and, I was not diſ- 


appointed, for I this day found within a 
very ſmall ſpace of ground, no fewer than | 
the following: Plantago maritima.— Lobelia 
dort manna— Parnaſſia paluſtrig—Statice: ar. 
meria—Rumex digynus—V, accinium nyrtil. 


Ius — Chryſoſplenium oppoſitifolium — - Saxi- 


-- fas  fellaris — Saxifraga nivalis — Sari 5 


_fraga palnateSariffnga oppoſtifulia—Sax- 
' ifraga hypnoides—Silene acaulis— Arenaria 


verna—And two varieties which have been 
| taken 
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taken by Engliſh botaniſts for Arenaria 
Jumperina and Arenaria Jaucifolia of Lin- 
næus, but theſe, according to Dr. Smith, 
have not hitherto been found in England. 
Rubus ſaxatilic=—T, baliftrum alpinum—Tha- 
litrum minus—Subularia Aquatica-—Coch- 
learia officinalis —Cochlearia' groenlandica of 
Withering®— Hieracium alpinum—Gnapha- 
lum divicum—Empetrum nigrun—Rhodiola 
reſea.— Juniperus communis (var. 2. Moun- 
tain dwarf Juniper tree)——Lycopodium ſela- 
: ginoides—Lycopodium  ſelago—Lycopoditum al- 
pinum—Tfoetes lacuftric—Pterit criſpa—Aſ- 
plemum viride—Polypodium phegopteris, and 
Pohpodium e a _ r 
botaiiſt 1 * 155 FT = T7 | 
+ This I have been wan by Dr. Smith, i | 
not C. Gro ica of Linnæus, but only 2 variety 
of C, Offinalis Dr. Hull ſays, when it is culti- 
vated i in a rich ſoil, it becomes C. Officinalis, but if 
kept confined in a pot, retains it's diminutive live, ö 
Britiſh Flora, p. 42. SY Tate pes. 
P 3 3 
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In a a ſecond viſit that I made to Llan- 
beris, I went through the curious and to- 
mantic paſs, leading from thenee by the 
village of Capel Curig to Llanrwſt. This 
Paſs is betwixt three and four miles in 
length, and in ſome places not more than 
fifty or fixty yards wide. The rocks on 


ſome places nearly perpendicular, and in 
others overhanging their baſes many yards. 


Sometimes the road winds quite under the 


precipices, and the impending rocks, deſ- 
titute of vegetation, render the ſcene in 
the bigheſt degree romantic. In few places 
Has annere been mare grand n works 


above all the pigmy works of art. About 
two miles from Llanberis there is a huge 


fragment of rock, once probably looſened - 
from the majeſtic heights above, under | 


which is a conſiderable cavity where a 


poor woman for many years relided during 


tho 
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the ſummer ſeaſon, in * to tend and 
milk her ſheep and « COWS, The ſummit 


_ — — 


of the aſcent, which is. very gradual, i EY 
called Gorphwygſp, or the reſting Place. 
A good road might, I think, be made 
without much expence from Caernarvon 
by Llanberis, and through this paſs to 
LaryR..., This would be horter than 
the preſent road by ' Conwy and Bangor 
by at leaſt ten miles, and would have all 
the additional attractions of er 
mantic ſcenery. x. 

The walk hom Lachen buck again jo 
Caerparyon, I found much more pleaſing 
than che dall mountain proſpe@s the gbr 
way; 1 had from. all the cminences an 


mazis and Prieſtholme, and to.the loft $6 


fine old .caffle. of Caermarron appeared 
yaye—agty ey e pe 
. nern Mo 6 
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EXC * FROM CAERNARVON TO THE SIM: | 
MIT OF SNOWDON.-— INSTRUCTIONS —CLOG- 
WYN DU'R ARDDU—HEIGHT—NAME—Mx: } PEN. 
NANT's DESCRIPTION=NATURAL. PRODUCTIONS 
—LAKES — PLANTS+WELL—INCREDIBLE-STORY 
OF GIRALPUS CAMBRENSIS—SUN NOT APPEAR: 
ING TO RISE FROM THE SEA —ROYAL FOREST 
BRITISH PARNASSUS — MORE DOTS! 


| SCHEME FOR AN INN NEAR DOLBANARN, 1 


17 


"HE diſtance of the ſummit of Snow- 
don from Caernarvon, is rather more 
than ten miles, and from Dolbadarn Caſtle, 
in the vale of Llanberis, the aſcent is ſd 
gradual, that 4 perſon mounted on a little 
5 Welſh poney may, wi without any great a | 
yy ride up very nearly to the top. | 
The traveller muſt go from Caernarvon 
to Dolbadarn Caſtle, and then turning to 
the right, go by the waterfall, Caunant 


mw 
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Mawr; up the es to —— 
C wm 'Brwynog, and proceeding along'the 
ridge, ſouth welt of, and immediately over 
the vale of Llanberis, he will come within 
fight of à black, and almoſt perpendicular 
rock, with a ſmall lake at it's bottom; 
called Clogiryn'Du'r Arddd. This be wil 
leave about a quarter of a mile on his right; 
and chen aſcending the ſteep called Llech- 
wedd y 'R&, he muſt direct his courſe ſouth 
weſt to the Well (a place ſufficiently known | 
by the guides) from whence he will find it 0 
about a mile to the higheſt peak of Snow- | 
os called Vr Wyddfa; the conſpicuous. ' g. - 
Having conducted the traveller to the 
ſummit of this. celebrated mountain, Ger h 
now proceed to follow bim myſelf. - 
I went from the caſtle to eee 
nog, but inſtead of taking the route J have 
here preſcfibed, I wandered to the foot of 
Clogwyn Du'r Arddu, to ſearch” for ſome | 
e ene 
Ray, 


\ 


\ 
\ 
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men. of the neighbourhood, who was ſa 
obliging as to accompany me in chis and 
ſeveral other rambles amongſt theſe moun- 
tains, formed the wild idea of attempting 
to climb apparcotly up the face of the 
precipice, and I. eager in my purſuit, did 

nat object o the adventure. We began 
our laborious taſk without once reflecting 
aon the many dangers that might attend it, 


Fer à ſhort time we got on without much 


difficulty, but ws re fagn obliged to hays 
recourſe to our hands and x Ses, and clam: 
ber thus from one crag to anger. Every 
ſep now xequired the greateſt care, for 
even the mere laying. hold of a looks ſtane 
might have proyed fatal. I had one 
token hold of s. piece of the xock, and yas 
abopt to traſt, my whole, weight nppn it, 
when it Igoſened from it's bed, and I 


ſhould haye been ſent headlong to the bot; 


u Habs 
0 
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of a tuft of graſs, which grew cloſe by it, 
and was fo firm as to ſave me. When ws 
had aſoended a little more than half. way, 
I was much afraid we ſhould have been 
of rock over which we had to climb, be- 
gianing to increae in fize; we knew, = 
urged on partly by eagerneſt in our pure 
ſuit, but more from a defire to be at tie 
top, we determined to brave every diffi- 
culty. This we did, for in about an hour 
and a quarter from the time of our begin- 
ning the aſcent, we found ourſelves on the 
 felfion of dame very uncemmon plants 
which we had picked up during'our walk. 
I ean ſcarcely deſcribe what my ſenſa- 
tions were, when upon arriving hete my 
companion pointed out to me che ſummit 
| * Snowdon, at the diftance of * about 8 
. mile 
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mile and a half from us, and from it's great 
elevation appearing but little more than 
half a mile diſtant. I was ſo much cheered 
with the ſight, that I proceeded from hence 
with a degree of ſpirit: and alacrity that 1 
certainly ſhould not have enjoyed, had it 
not been from the remembrance of the 
dangers we had paſſed, and the knowledge 
that theſe were at an end. This circum- 
ſtance reminded me, very forcibly, of the 
ſtory of the Pedlar, who in order. to baye ; 
. ſome relief from the conſtant; and weari- 
ſome burthen of | his pack, hit upon tbbe 
. odd RIGA us tying a large ſtone upon 
This, when he became much fatigued, 
kn threw off, and found then the lightneſs 
of his burthen, when compared to the 
double weight before, anſwered every pur- 
poſe he wanted. It was exactly thus with 
me, for after all the fagging work, I had 
juſt had to get up Clogwyn du'r Arddu, 1 
found aſcending to the ſummit. of Snowdon | 


. 
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quite W l 
the regular track, I have no doubt that 1 
ſhould have fancied myſelf err wea- 
ried than I now really felt. n 

The perpendicular height of Soren. 
according to the Jate admeaſurements, one 
thouſand one hundred and, ninety yards 
(not quite three quarters of a mile) from | 
the level of the ſea. It riſes to a mere 
point, it's ſummit being not more chan three 15 
or four yards in diameter. R Round this, a . 
circular wall has been built by ſome well- 8 
diſpoſed perſon, probably ſome one of | 
the ſhepherds, who. ſend their flocks in 
theſe mountains, which is found of dhe 
greateſt uſe to travellers, to ſit upon and, 
enjoy the grand proſpects around. 
This mountain was by the Saxons firſt 
called Snowdon, as this word is evidently 
derived from their language, and ſignifies. 
4 ſnowy: bill, or 4 bill covered with ſnow. 
The Welſh call all this * of anni. 


by 


— COT Roe 


| | 
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| by the general name of Creigiau yr Eryrii, 
Craig a rock, and Eira ſnow. The higheſt 
point is Yr Wyddfa, the conſpicuous. All 
the mountains that go under the above de- 
nomination, lie in the county of Caernar- 
von, for Leland,* who went over this 
country in the reign of Henry VIII. under 
the royal commiſſion, ſays, te fo part of 
« Merionethſhire lyethł in Crege Ery; ſo 
that though that ſhire be mountainous, 
« yet is all Cregery in Caernatvonſhire-. 
Mr. Pennant's + deſtription of this 
mountain is ſo extremely accurate and ex- 
preflive, that inſtead of my own obſefva- 
tions, I will give that in his words. The 
« mountain from the ſumrhit,” fays this 
gentleman, . ſeems propped by four but- 
b * refſes; ; between which, are four 9p 


* Jtin, v. 40. + Tour in Wales, 171 . 173. 


* 
% ,* 
- 


Fe. Db 


* 
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% Cioms or hollows; each, excepting one, 
<« had one of more lakes lodged in it's diſ- 
« tant bottom. The neareſt was Ffyn- 
„ non Lläs, or the Green well, lying itnme- 
« diately bew us. One of the company 
* had the cutivſity to deſcend/a very bad 
« wiy to a jutting rock; that impended 
'« over the monſtrotis' preeipice; and he 
« ſeemed like Mercuty ready to take his 
r Aight from the ſittitnit of Atlas. The 
« witets of Ffynon Llls, from this height, 9 0 
« appeared black and unfathotnable, and 
« the edges quite green. From thenee is 
« a fucceſſion of bottoms,” ſurrounded by 
„the moſt lofty and rugged Hüls, the 
* greateſt part of whoſe ſides are quite „5 
„ mural, and form the moſt magnificent 
* amphitheatre in nature. The Myuga 
* is on — ſide ; Crib y Piftill,* with it's 
an ' ſerrated 


* This rock is called alſo Crib y Ddiſeil. The 
hollow _detwixt this and Crib Coch is called Bwlch 
y Saethau, 
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« ſerrated- tops, on „ Crib Gigli 
«ridge of fiery redneſs, appears beneath 
the preceding; and oppoſite to it, is tho 
boundary called the Llechwedd. Ano- 
ther very ſingular ſupport to this moun- 
. tain is y Clawdd Cech, riſing into a ſharp | 
; « ridge, ſo narrow as not to- afford even 
* «breadth for a path. +” T9; 40 
. «© The vie w. from this edi fituation. | 
« is unbounded. I faw from it, the county. 
0 < of Cheſter, the high hills of Yorkſhire, 
part of the North of England, Scotland, 
« and Ireland; a plain view of the Ille of 


« Man, and that of Angleſea, lay extended 
« like a map beneath us, with every. rill 


y Saethau, the Gap of the atrewie) where tenden re- 
lates, that the hunters uſed formerly to conceal 
themſelves, in order to ſhoot ſtags, or. any other 

wild animals that paſſed by. | 
t There i is a foot path along this narrow ridge, 
over which the guide from Beddgelert always con- 


ducts perſons who aſcend the 8 mountain from that 


% 


| place. 5 * 


vidble. 


n ptoſpect to advantage; ſat up at a farm 


« on the weſt, till about twelve, and 


« walked up the whole way. The night 
r fins and ſtarry; to- 


© wards morn the ſtars faded away, and 


„en e e dee n 
« ſoon difperſed by the dawn of day. 
© The body of the ſun appearing moſt dif- 
* tin, with the rotundity of the moon 
* before it, aroſe high enough to render 
« it's beams too brilliant for our fight; 
„ The ſea, which bounded the | weſtern 
part, was gilt by it's beams, at firſt, in 
1. ſlender fireaks, but at length it glowed 
« with redneſs. The proſpect was difeloſed 
* to us, |like the gradual drewing up of 
« a curtain in a theatre. Wo! Soy 000 


„ Mr. 3 


that they were hidden from the ſight by intervening. 


clouds. 7: | 
vol. 1. ; . ; | we and 


« . a 
1 
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6, and more till the heat became ſo power 
<< ful, as to attract the miſts from the vari- 
« ous lakes, which in a ſlight degree, ob- 
« ſcured the proſpect. The ſhadow of the 
« mountain was flung many miles, and 
« ſhewed it's bicapitated form; the Wyddfa 
% making one, Crib y Diſtill the other 

« head, I. counted this time between 
„twenty and thirty lakes, either in this 
county or Merionethſſüre. The day 
«« proved fo exceſſively hot, that the jour- 
40 ney coſt me the ſkin of the lower part 
« of my face; before I reached the reſting 

« place, after the fatigue of the morning. 
At another time, when this gentleman 
was on Snowdon, he lays, « A vaſt miſt + 

1 enveloped the whole circuit. of the 
% mountain. The proſpect down was 
« horrible, It gave an idea of numbers 
te of abyſſes, concealed by a thick ſmoke 
« furiouſly circulating around us; very 
often a guſt of wind formed an opening 
| e in 
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in the.clouds; — * 412 gifs 
« tin&t viſto of lake and valley: 'Some= 
times they opened only in one place; at 
others in many, at once exhibiting a 
moſt ſtrange and perplexing fight 6f 
water, fields, rocks, or chaſms, in fifty 
different places. They then cloſed. Ih 
at once, and left us involved in dark- 
neſs; in a ſmall ſpace they would ſepa- 
rate again, and flie in wild eddies round 
the middle of the mountains, and expoſe 
in parts, both tops and baſes, clear to 
our view. We deſcended from this 
various ſcene with great reluctance; "bat 
before we reached our horſes, a thundet 
ſtorm ertook us; its rolling among 
the r vr was inexprefſibly awful; | 
the rain uncommonly heavy; - we n 
mounted ou horſes, and gained the bot- 
tom with great hazard. The little rillss 
which e on our ene trickled along the 


* "WES TE, 14 1 gullies 
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“ gullies on the ſides of the mountains, 
*« were now ſwelled into torrents; and we 
« and our ſteeds paſſed with the utmoſt 
4 riſque of being ſwept away by theſe ſud- 

den waters. At length we arrived ſafe, 
yet ſufficiently wut and weary, to our 
former quarters.” 

The ſtone that compoſes this, 1 in- 
« deed the greateſt part of Snotodonia, is 
* exceſſively hard. Large coarſe ' cryſtals 
“ are often found in the fiſſures, and very 
« frequently cubic pirite, the uſual atten- | 
« dants on alpine tracts. Theſe are alſo 
« frequented by the rock ouzel, a moun- 
tc tainous bird, and ſome of the lakes are 
« ſtocked with char and gwyniads, alpine 
« fiſh.” The chief wild animals of theſe 
regions are foxes. 

The followin 8 lines, from the 9 

man's Magazine, * on this mountain, are fo 


* Written by Miſs Locke. Bs 
7 energetic 
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energetic and full of beauty, that I could 


not reſiſt the temptation „ 
an | | 


n I wiſh not thou mould · ſtand ee | 
In the full blaze of ſummer's gaudy noon; _ 
In gloomineſs thy grandeur is diſplay'd, | 
And congregated clouds thy . adorn. 


Thy genius throa'd on his aerial ſeat, | 
While fierce conflicting elements engage, 
Heats the loud thunder burſt beneath his feet, 


And ſcouls defizace on their Feebla' rag 


aa , on thee with ſavage pleaſure Ea 
Whilſt fancy rul'd with wonder have I 555 0 


Travers d thy dangers in excurſive thought, 
And ſhrunk from terrors I myſelf had * | 


How oft I're fancied on the craggy ſteep, | | 
| Striving i! in vain to heights like theſe to riſe, | 
Contending with misfortune, oft I weep, : 


Though fx'd on earth, aſpiring to the ſkies, 

= | 
The mh hkes vitble from the 
ſummit of Snowdon, are, on the eaſt, 


Q3 F/ynon 
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1 Le, the green well; and 14 
Lhwydaw, the duſſey pool. At ſome dif. 
ö tance beyond theſe are the Capel Curig 
Poole; on the weſt, Llyn Coch, the red 
pool; Ehn Nadrodd, the adder's pool; 
Thun Glas, the blue pool; and Lhn, Efyn- . 
non y Gus, the ſervant's pool; and beyond 
theſe again, are Lhn Cwellyn; Lhn Cader, 
Lin y. Dywarchen, and Liynian Nantlie. 
The parts of Snowdon, on which the 
uncommon alpine plants are chiefly to be 
found, are the eaſt and north-eaſt tides, 
which form a range of rocks, called cug- 
yn . Garnedd. Theſe: abound in ſteeps, 
which render them, at all times, rather 
dangerous to ſearch, but in particular, after 
rain, more than at other times, as the rocks 
become. then. ſo ſlippery, that hy fogting is 
rendered very unfafe, | 
AIIt is a ſingular fact, that near the top of 
Snowdon, is a ſpring of fine clear and well- 
taſted water, which I. underſtand js ſeldom, | 
wer berge 
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increaſed or diminiſhed in quantity, either 
in winter or ſummer. From it's very ele- 


vated ſituation, it is 20 coldeſt Le ever tecole f 


le& to have taſted. | 
Moſt of the old writers, who have had 
occaſion to mention this mountain, aſſert 
that it is covered with ſnow all the year 
round ; but this is by no means true, for 
this, as well as all the other mountains of 
Wales, are generally entirely deſtitute of 


ſnow from the beginning of June till about | 


the latter end of October, at which Ge it 
commonly begins to fall. 


Giraldus Cambrenfis,* moſt incredibly 7; 


relates, that an eagle uſed to frequent this 
mountain, at certain periods, in expectation 
of war, that he might glut his appetite on 
bodies of the. lain, and that in ſharpening 


his beak he made a large hole in eng f. 


cular eee which be ale e 


3 | kg, cand. „ 80. Gir. Camb. Lib. I. 6. 95 K\4 
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The ſummit of Showdon is fo frequently 


LR, 5 
. * * 
5 oo 


enyeloped in clouds and miſt, that except 


when the weather is perfectly fine and 
ſettled, the traveller through ; this country 
will find it rather rare to get a day ſuffi- 
ciently clear to permit him to aſcend tho 
hill, When the wind blows from the 


weſt, it is almoſt always completely covered, 


And at other times, even when the daß 
ſeems very fayourable, it will, from it's 
great height and it's attraction of the clouds, 


ſometimes become enyeloped on a ſudden, 
and remain in that ſtate for ſeveral hours: 

For my own part, I think it much more 
intereſting when the clouds juſt cover the 
ſornmit, for at theſe times, from their ſud- 


denly breaking and cloſin nnen . 


lin and plokſing ideas are excited, 


It has been ſaid, and very generally 


believed, that from the top of this monn- 
tain the ſun is ſeen to riſe from the ſea, 
Many travellers have gone up in the even- 

: "ings 
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ings, but owing to the atmoſphere being 
generally clouded about that time, I never 
heard but of one or two, befides Mr. 
Pennant, who had been ſo lucky us to fee 
it riſe at all; and thoſe who have ſeen it, 
have found, that they had been miſled in 
ſuppoſing it to emerge from the water. 
The mere inſpedtion of the map of Eng- 
land, is quite ſufficient to ſatisfy any per- 
fon of the folly of ſuch a ſuppoſition z for if 
the ſun is ſeen to riſe from the ſea, from | 
the top of Snowdon, it muſt either riſes 
from a point more weſterly than the weſt 
coaſt of England, or otherwiſe, ſome. part 
of the German ocean muſt be vifible\from 
hence, which I believe 24 
to be poſſible, 1 

Snowdon was ſormerly a royal PR, 
and warrants were ifſued for the killing of 
the deer, bat theſe were all oxtitpated be- 
fore the year 1626, 


| | þ 

* Pennant's Tour IT. 175. who quotes Gwydir 
N88. 

This 


— . 
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| This mountain, held as ſacred by the 
antient Britons, was their Parnaſſus. They 
have a proverb extant at this day, that 
* whoever ſleeps on Snowdon," will awale 
% either a- poet or a madman ;” probably 
ariſing from their conceiving, that upon a 
perſon's awaking in this elevated region, the 
ſtupendous objects around, which o ſud⸗ 
denly preſent themſelves to him, muſt 
either inſpire him with the furor poeticus or 
Auen, as the Welſh term it, or otherwiſe " 
muſt deprive him of his ſenſes. 5 
Many touriſts have put themſelv ves to 
great trouble, in re preſenting the almoſt 
innumerable difficulties, Which they pre- 
tend to have encountered i in their j journeys 
up this mountain. To provide againſt 
' theſe pretended difficulties, one recom- 
mends à ſtrong. ſtick with a ſpike in the 
end, as a thing abſolutely neceſſary. Ano- 
ther adviſes, that the ſoles of the ſhoes 
ſhould be ſet round with large nails ; and 
a third 
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a third inveighs againſt attempting ſo ar- 
duous and fo difficult an undertaking in 
boots. I can only fay, that I think to 
have nails in the ſhoes, and to take a ſtick. 
may be both uſeful in their way, but if a 
perſon is in good health and ſpirits, he will 
find that he can do very well without ei- 
ther.' I ſhould recommend to the travel- 
ler, to take ſufficient time; ta be upon the 
journey by five or fix o clock in the morn- 
ing, when the ſun bas not yet got much 
power, and wien the air is cool and re- 
freſhing. The chief thing required, is 
a little labour, which by going gently 
along will be: rendered very eaſy. There 
is alſo another advantage in having plenty 
of time, 'by frequently ſtopping to reſt 
himſelf he will be enahled to enjoy the 
different diſtant proſpects, as they riſe 
above the mountains, and to obſerve how 
the objects around him gradually change 
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in their appearance as he riſes higher and. 
It will be always neceſſary to take a 

guide, and ſome kind of proviſions for 
refreſhment; for the traveller up | this 
mountain will certainly find the want of 
fach, before he returns. A ſmall quantity 
of ſpitits will alſo be found uſeful, 28 
ſpirits are not only much more pleaſant in 
| theſe cold alpine regions, but as there is 


_— plenty of water to be had, they aro 


more portable than any king of Nur 
ak will not bear dilution, 

A hte touriſt, & without any real founda« 
tion for the aſſertion, remarks, that a very 
 finall quantity of any powerful liquor, in 
theſe etherial regions, is ſufficient to intox - 
icate;—that the guide who attended him, 


The Rev. | Richard Warner, of Bath, whs 
| publiſhed about two years ago, a Walk at 
Wales. 1a 0 
ag, 
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quence of drinking a glaſs of brandy; and 
that, during the ſummer preceding that in 
which he was in Wales, one of a party of 
gentlemen, from London, had been fo.af- 
feed, by the ſame quantity taken on the 
ſummit of Snowdon, that he actually got 

2 ſevere tumble, which though not fatal, 
produced ſome painful bruiſes, 

Leſt any of the readers of this: preſent 
work, from having read this account, may 
be induced from the dread of | accidents, 
ſimilar to theſe, to neglect taking along 
with them that kind of refreſhment, 
which, in my opinion, is neceſſary towards 
rendering themſelves comfortable in theſe 
cold regions, it is incumbent on me, to 
inform them, that the writer of the account 
has very much miſtaken. the fact. By the 
advice of the clergyman, who attended me 
io this and my other mountain excurſions, 


We 
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we aways took en with us a pine of 
| brandy, the whole of which we uſed to 
drink, without experiencing even the 
ſlighteſt degree of intoxication. And he has 
frequently remarked to me, that ſtrong li- 
quors would, by no means, intoxicate a 
perſon ſo ſoon upon the mountains, as they 
would below. 

After I had hide Mr. Warner's account, 
| I was at Beddgelert, and enquired of Wil- 
liam Lloyd, the ſchoolmaſter there, who 
had attended him as guide, and from whom 
he ſaid he received the information, as to the 
truth of it. The man told me, that he 
certainly recollected having informed Mr. 
Warner, that it was A very dangerous thing 75 
for a perſon to be intoxicated upon the 

mountains, the truth of which is ſuf- 

| ficiently evident. But ſo far was this man 
from thinking, that a ſingle glaſs of ſpirits 
would produce any ill effects, that I was 


ſometime afterwards one in a party of five, 


when 
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when he adviſed a bottle of rum to be taken 
along with us, which we finiſhed: without 
any one being in the leaſt the worſe for it. 
The track I have laid down for the Tra- 
veller, at the beginning of this chapter, from 
Dolbadarn Caſtle to the ſummit of Shows 
don, is upon the whole, very good, lyiog | 
in general, over ground covered with turf, 
and not having a fourth part of the rocks 
that any of the other roads have. Having 
ſince I went this journey been no leſs. than 
ſeven different ways, to and from the top 
of Snowdon, I am enabled to ſay, that this 
is by far the moſt eaſy and agreeable, being 
neither ſo ſtcep, rocky, or dangerous as any 
of the othert. I do not. ſuppoſe. i it poſſible 35 
that from any other place a perſon can ride | 
to the top, on account of the great number 
of pointed. rocks which intercept . the road. 
Mr. Warner, in bis Walk through Wales, 
ſeems to haye entertained a different -opis 


nion: for ſpeaking of a Farm in Gwynant, 
| beyond 


— * 
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| beyond Beddgelert, b fays, that the fathey 
of the preſent tenant, who attended con- 
ſtantly the market at Caernarvon, in order 
to avoid a route, rather e the 
1 i the dk which be bad purſued. 
Thus the poor fellow, in order fo avoid a | 
circuitous route, uſed to crofs over the 
higheſt peak of the mountain, and go by 
Dolbadarn Caſtle (the way he went) to 
Caernarvon; by this means going near 
twenty miles inſtead of fourteen, by the re- 
gular road; certainly not- an Engliſh me» 
thod of avoiding a circuitous route. The fac 
was, that he went up a hollow, near which 
his houſe ſtood, r 
over the foot of Snowdon, and came into 
the turnpike road, leading from Czernarvon 
to Beddgelert, not far from Llyn Gwellyn, 
that he might fave a more circuitous track 
don Gwynant and round by Beddgelert. 
| It would have been utterly impracticable 

| | for 


, * 


Th 
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for him, on account of the huge maſſes of 
rock, which are in different places ſcattered 
up and down, if he had deſired ever fo 
to croſs from Cwm Llan nne over 
Snowdon to Dolbadarn, - _ | 

I ſhould think Mr. Aſhton Smith, who 
is, I underſtand; the owner of much land 
about Llanberis, might find it a profitable, 
certainly an uſeful ſpeculation, to build a 
ſmall comfortable Inn ſomewhere near 
Dolbadarn caſtle. Perhap: ps, to repair the 
caſtle itſelf for this purpoſe, and place ſome 


out-houſes near it, would be found: the leaſt 
expenſive mode of doing it. The advan- 
tages would be very great. Being Gituated 
in the heart af the mountains, the botani 
cal traveller, the mineralogiſt, and the 22 
tiſt, would be all induced to reſort to it as 


a fituation nah ſuited to each of their 
occu pations.! Nor would the traveller on 
pleaſure; find leſs inducements than they. 
From hence Glyder, and the mountains 
around it, on one fide of the vale, and 
_ R SNOW = 


2 E noUND denen wants, 


”_ no” —ͤñ;ññ̃71—ͤ.⁵“] - 


„, 


Snowdoti * and his — en the 
other, can certaitily be viſited, with greater 
eaſe and advantage than from any place 
whatever. The Vale of Llanberis, the 
village, and the romantie paſs where the 
 robks riſe, almoſt . perpendiculach;, from 
each fide of the road, for betwixt three und 
four miles beyond it,. the cataract, the cafe 
tle, and the lakes bave tach a ſeparate 
claim upon the Traveller's attention. The 
only - ſerious Objection that dan be ade 
the expence of repairing that, to make it © 
tolerably good carriage road, would be very 
great. This is certainly trur 3 but when 


All the advantages''of building a Houle in 


this very cligible fituation aro counterba» 
lanced with that, Lam confident that every 
e will be . W 5 


. diſtance of Dolbadarn * the Ber 
| Snowdon is not quite four miles and! a half; from 
| Beddgelrt it is Tix miles, N 


* CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 1 


EXCURSION To THE SUMMIT OF SNOWDON 
FROM LLANBERIS.——FFYNNON FRECH—LLYN 
LLWYDAW—LLYN GLAS—ROMANTIC SCENERY T 
—ANOTHER EXCURSION FROM BETTWS—BWLCH 

CWM BRWYNOG—LLYN FYNNON YGWAS. , 


IN this excurſion to the ſummit of Snow- 
don, I proceeded about a mile beyond 
Llanberis, and crofling the brook that 
runs into the pool, aſcended the ſteep 
high mountains on the right. After ſome 
fatigue, for the ſun ſhone bright, and the | 
reflection from the rocks was very po- 
erful, we derived ut che top of the f 
range of rocks which overlook the vale 
I had left. i a hollow on theſe moun- 
tains I came to A pool called Ffynnon 
Frech, the ſpotted well. This pool is in- 
ferior in ſize even to Liyn y C wm near | 
Glyder, but the botaniſt will find that 
R 2 it 
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it contains as many rare plants as that, 
Here I found Subularia aquatica, Iſoetes 
Lacuſtris, and Lobelia dortmanna, growing 
in ſuch abundance as almoſt to cover. the 
whole of the bottom. 
From hence I continued my Wen 
up another ſteep, and from it's top ſaw | 
two other pools in a vale a great depth 
below me on the other fide of it, one of 
theſe was called Llyn Liwydaw, the duſty 
pool, and the other, much ſmaller; Lin 
5 Cwm Glas, the blue pool. in the hollow. 
Liyn Llwydaw has in it a ſmall iſland, the 
haunt of black-backed gulls during their 
breeding ſeaſon, for on this iſland, it is 
aid, that they annually lay their eggs and 
| hatch their young. I did not deſcend to 
either of theſe, as there ſeemed nothing 
about them at the time I was here likely 
to re pay me for the trouble, I contented 


85 myſelf merely with the fight of them from 


above, and proceeded onward for about 
- a mile 
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a mile and a half along the loping ſides! 
of the mountains, till I came to a hollow, 


called Bwlch Glas ; from whence 1 once 
again aſcended to the ſummit of this, che 
moſt celebrated mountain in Great Britain. 


From the top of the firſt mountains, 


after I left Llanberis, the ſcenery all the 
way, till I came within fight of Llyn 


Llwydaw, was awfully rude. It was one 
continued ſeries of rocks, infinitely varied | 


in their form. The nimble footed ſheep 


that brouzed on their dark fides, and ſkip- 


ped along their tremendous precipices, 


looked down upon us with the utmoſt 


compoſure, fearleſs of any danger from. 
their ſcemungly precarious ſituations, In 


ſome places the rock, overhanging the 


path, ſeemed, ready to ſtart from their 


beds, threatening deſtruction to the tra- 


veller who had dared their gloomy ſhade. 
rain 


SS jv 
BE 
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| Les . pleaſed with this part of my 
ramble, for I love 
m———— theſe lonely regions, where, retired | 
From little ſcenes of art, great Nature quell; 

In awful ſolituds. 


441 


The latter part of the excurſion, along 
the ſides of the mountains, was rather un- 
pleaſant. The ſtones I had to traverſe for 
above a mile were ſo ſmall and looſe, as 
at every ſtep to give way, rendering the 
walking not only tireſome but ſometimes 
very dangerous. The ſcenery was wild, 
but little intereſting. The hollow beneath, 
hemmed in by the gloomy mountains 
—around, was from ſome points of view ra- 
ther grand, but this fell far ſhort of what 
had paſſed. Wandering along this dreary 
ſcene I ſometimes heard, ſweetly mellowed 
by the diſtance, | 


Tae — wildly winding * 
Fall hoarſe n ſteep to ſteep. 


The light —— ily, eve the 
mountains, ſometimes entiraly obſcuring 
thew, and. at others thawing thair ſenate 
miſt, Amongſt the. higher rocks I b 
ſerved the Black Qual, Tur dus tar quatut, 
of Linnæus: abi 
of theſe alpine regions. 

I defeended from e hd: time , 
along what may with great proyrigty be 
denominated a mountain ſtaircaſe, which 
lies down the rocks immediately over the 
village of Llanberis. This road was al- 
together ſo vety ſteep and tireſome, thai 1 
ſhould at any time: prefer going a few: miles 
band ta TEAMING eit agua, 474 

The day after I made this journey, 14 
eee 
a ſmall place about five miles from Cner- 
narvon, ia the read leading from. thence to 
Beddgelert. Aſtet 1 bad paded the village | 
a way, | turned to the ft, and. went : 

KR 4 along 
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4 0 the meadows, which here extend op 

the mountain's ſides for about half a mile. | 
Leaving theſe, I after ſome time, came to 
Bwlch Cwm Brwynog, the hollow of the 
vale of Brwyneg, à kind of gap betwixt 


two mountains which overlook that vale. 


This hollow is reckoned about half way 
from Bettws to the top, and perſons who 
come on horſeback uſually ride thus far, 
leaving their horſes here to the care of 
their ſervants till they return. I paſſed by 
Llyn fynnon y Gwus, the ſervants pool, ſo 
called, it is ſaid, from the ſervant of a 
farmer in the neighbourhood having ſome 
years ago been drowned there as he was waſh- 
ing ſome ſheep. The road then lay along a 

pretty ſteep ridge, one of thoſe that Mr. | 
Pennant has not improperly denominated 
the buttreſſes of Snowdon, for at a diſtance 
they certainly have the appearance of * 
pang that vaſt: mountain, 9 5 


. 
* 8 
o . 
&- & 
- 
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This road was much more rocky and 
tireſome than that from Dolbadarn. In 
one part I paſſed for near a quarter of a 
mile over immenſe maſſes of rock, laying 
upon each other in almoſt every different 
direction, and entirely deſtitute of vege- 


tation. I 
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CHAP. xl. en 


FROM CAERNARVON BV HOLYHEAD T0 AM. 
LWCH--—FERRY INTO ANGLESEA— NAMES OP 
THE ISLAND— GENERAL CHARACTER -N 
JOINED TO CAERNARVONSHIRE—POOL CERIS— 
LLANEDWEN — INSCRIPTION ON ROWLANDS— 
 SUETONIUS' INVASION — BATTLE AT MOEL v 
DON—PLAS NEWYDD—CROMLECHE—ANTIENT 
' MODE OF ERECTING -STONE MONUMENTS — 

LLANGEFNI--GWYNDY—HOLYHEAD—CHURCH 

YARD—CHURCH—AMLWCH—PORT, 


Croſſed from Cacrnarvon Into An gleſea® 
by the ferry boat, which every day 
takes paſſengers acroſs the Menai to and 
from the land, a we of ſomewhat 


i 


* This Iſland, which forms one of the it 
of North Wales, is about 20 miles long, 17 broad, 
and yo in circumference. It contains about 200,000 
acres of land, and 20, ooo inhabitants. It is di- 
vided into ſeven hundreds, and has 74 pariſhes, and 
four market towns. ; 


more 


11 
— — 


more than a mile. The boat goes always 


one of the men goes about the town blow 


ing a horn, in order to collect together the 
paſſengers. cage 

_ I intended to have. gone quite — 
to Iſland by Newborough, Aberffraw, 
and Holyhead ; but being informed that 


the ſea had burſt « bank near Aberffraw, 


and that at high-water it covered upwards 
of a thouſand acres of ground, I was obliged 


to give up this point as not eaſily practi- 


cable. I therefore, inſtead, botanized along 
the Angleſea coaſt as far as Moel-y-Don 


ferry, and then took the road leading to 
Holyhead by, Gwyndy, an Inn about half 


way betwixt 28 and that place. 


From this coaſt the town ef Caernar- | 


von, with the ſtraights of Menai in front, 


and the high grand mountains in the back- | 


ground, ' were ſtrikingly beautiful; and the 
{cenery altogether, if poſſible, exceeded i in 


elegance 
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elegance and majeſty what I had before ſo 
much admired betwixt Bangor and Caer- 
narvon. Snowdon was perfectly unclonded; 
and his red ſides brightened by the ſun, 
were ſeen gradually ſloping till they ended 
in a point far above the tops of the adjoin- 
ing mountains, each of which had it's 
beauty in the diſpoſition of it's lights and 
ſhades, it's prominences and hollows. 
This iſland was, prior to the invaſion of 
- the Romans, called Men, which ſignified 
what is inſulated or detached, and this they 
latinized into Mona. The Britons called 
it alſo Ynys Dowyll, the ſhady Iſland ; Vnys 
Fon from it's ſituation, and Ynys y Cedeirn 
from it's heroes, or it's powerful and ce- 
lebrated Prieſts and Druids.® When re- 
duced by the Saxons, it then, for the firſt 
time, received the appellation of Angleſea. 


* Rowland's Mona Antiqua, p. 97 


It 
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It is by Giraldus Cambrenſis denomi - 
according to him, when all the other parts 
failed in their corn, this alone, from it's 
fertile ſoil and high ſtate of cultivation, 
was able to ſupply them. However true 
this may have been at the time when Gi- 
raldus wrote, it ſeems to me that it could 
by no means be ſo now, for the interior 
of the Iſland appeared but very little cul- 
tivated. Much of the land lies either un- 
drained and full of turfy bogs, or is full of 
low pointed rocks. There are indeed: ſome 
farms in the interior, but it is about the 
coaſt that it is in the richeſt ſtate, and in 
particular about that part of it which is 

oppoſite to Caernarvonſhire, N 

The general face —— 
flat, and diſagreeable, being in want of 


* « Mon Mam Cymbry,” Itin. Camb. Auctore 
Syl. Gir. Cambr. Lib. 1 I. C. 7. P- 867. | ; | 
E, that 


wide for ſuch à paſſage 40 be any longer 
maintained. If this has ever been the caſe, 
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that vatiety which is 'always found where 
there are woods and mountains: for though, 
in the time of the Druids, this Iſland is 
repreſented as being almoſt covered with 
wood, which formed one continued prove, 
it Has at preſent; very little. There are 
2 few plantations on the ſouth-caſt coaft, 
but excepting thele 1 recollect no 0 in 
the Whole Iſland. 8 

a e d ar er an 
Italian writer of the ſixteenth century, s 
that Angleſea was onde joined to the con 
tinent of Wales, but from the continual = 
working of the ocean, was, in the courſe 
of time, ſevered from it; and that, for 
ſome while afterwards, the inhabitants of 
Wales and Angleſen had a communication 
by a bridge, till the breach became- too 


þ 


* Deſcriptio Britanniz, 1d. 


and 
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and it is by no means improbable, the laſt 
phice of ſeparation ſrems to have been at 
that part near Bangor ferry, for there the 
channel is at preſent much the narroweſt, 
and at this place is Mill to be ſeen a trace 
of ſmall rocks jutting but in a line acroſs 
the channel. Beſides theſe” there are alſo 
other great ſplinters vf rocks tumbled down, 
and really appearing as if the fea had con- 
ſumed the foil in which they had originally | 
been bedded, leaving the rocks bare and 
rugged, and the ſtones and broken ſhivers 
ie the devs UE IRE RTE CEA 
one another. uf 
In the hollows and cavernous itterftices 
of theſe fallen and broken rocks, fot an 
hour of two at the beginning of the fod, 
Fro the tides flowing in at each end of 
the firaights, and meeting here, the fea | 
viotettly boils and fluctuates, making it 
for that time a dangerous whirlpool. This 
part of the channel is called Pool Ceris, 
1 
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and is as e 
navigation of large veſſels, which muſt 
conſult the critical ſeaſon, and be con- 
dudted by a ſkilful pilot. rk. 
In this Iland the princes of North Wah J. 
9 from the time of Roderic Mawr, 
in the ninth century, for. near four: ,Cen- 
turies, till the, reign of Llewelyn the laſt 
prince. Their palace was at Aberffraw. 
I have been told that ſome of it yet re- 
mains, forming part of the walls of a barn. 
It was in this palace that the celebrated 
code of Laws, founded by Howel Dda, 
Howell the good, about the year 940. Was 
conſtantly kept. 6 fo | 
About three miles CoM, the place at 
which I landed, I paſſed Llanedwen, the 
village where Henry Rowlands, the learned 
author of Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata, was 
interred. He was inſtituted to the vicar- 


* Rowland's Mona Antiqua, p. 272. 
1 5 


— aaae Dna, 1 
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age of this . in October 1696, and 
died in the year 1723. He lies under a 
black marble ſlab which contains this in- 
ſcription, his own compoſition: ELM 


n Ws: 
Depoſitum 
Hzxxici RowLanps 
de Plas Gwyn, Clerici, 
Hugies Eccleſiz Vicarii; 
Qui hinc cum hiſce Exuviis 
Per ſpiritum Jeſu, 
Animam i interea refocillantem, | 
in ultimo die 
Se fore reſuſcitatum | | 
Pia fide ſperabat; 
ey inde, * - | 
 Ta1UMPHANTE MISERICORDIA | 2 
In eternum cum Chriſto gaudium +! 
| | Fore ſuſceptum, | 
Quod maxime anhelabat ; : 
jd eſt 
E "ENS cum Dbmino. 
Obiit 21. die Novembris 
Anno Salutis 1723 
| Etatis ſuz 68, 5 
Vol. 1. | | 8 | Spiritus 


— 
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Spiritus ubi vult ſpirat. 
L4avs rorA TRI- UNI 
Omnia pro nihilo niſi que tribuebat egenis 
Va valent cum artes pereant et ſcripta fatiſcant. 


Not far from Llanedwen is the place 
where Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman Ge- 
neral, firſt landed when he invaded this 
Iſland, and put an end to the power of the 
Druids. About a ſtone's caſt from the 
ſhore is a field, now called Maes Mawr 
Gad, or Maes hir Gäd, the field of the 
great or long army, and a little to the eaſt 
of it, juſt on the ſhore, is a place called 
the Rhiedd, or the chief men's poſt. The 
foot ſoldiers paſſed over in flat- bottomed 
boats, and the horſemen by fording and 
ſwimming, which appears to have been 

ſufficiently eaſy, as the ſtream is here ra- 
ther narrow, 4nd at low ebb the water 1s 
even now ſeldom above a fathom or two 
in the deepeſt part. — 
| — | Tacitus 


i 
1 
| 
I. 
4 
'' 
| 
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Tacitus has given us a moſt animated 
deſcription of the actions of the Druids in 
defence of their temples and ſacred groves, 
and of the horror with which the Roman 
ſoldiers were ſtruck on obſerving their myſ- 
terious rites, * Stat pro littore diverſa 
* acies, denſa armis viriſque, intercurſan- 
* tibus fœminis in modum furiarum, veſte 
, ferali, crinibus dejectis, faces prefere- 
** bant; Druidzque circum, preces diras 
«« ſublatis- ad cœlum manibus fundentes. 
* Novitate aſpectus percutere militem, ut 
* quaſi hærentibus membris, immobile 
* corpus vulneribus præberent. Dein co- 
** hortationibus ducis, et ſe ipſe ſtimu- 
** lantes, ne muliebre et fanaticum ag- 
e men paveſcerent, inferunt ſigna, ſter- 
* nuntque obvios et igni ſuo involvunt. 
« Præſidium poſthac impoſitum vicis, ex- 
« ciſque luci, ſævis ſuperſtitionibus facri. 
Nam crurore captivo adolere aras, et 

8 2 0 bominum 
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« hominum fibris conſulere Deos fas ha- 
* bebant. oF 64 

Moel y Don is celebrated as being the 
place where part of the army of Edward I. 
experienced from the Welſh a ſevere de- 
feat, attended with great ſlaughter. This 
happened in the year 1282. Edward had 
led his men againſt, the Welſh, who had 

retired 


* Tacite Annales, Lib. XIV. c. 30. 
« On the ſhore ſtood a mixed army in cloſe ar- 
« ray and well armed. Women were running | 
« about with frantic geſtures, clad in black, their 
« hair diſhevelled, and brandiſhing like furies their 
4 torches. All around were Druids, with their 
„hands uplifted towards heaven, pouring out the 
«« moſt direful imprecations. The novelty of the 
« ſpectacle ſtruck the aſtoniſhed ſoldier with hor- 
« ror, and his motionleſs limbs, affixed to the 
<< ſpot, were reſigned to every wound. At length 
« animated by their commander, and rouzing one 
another that they ſhould not be intimidated by a 
„ womanly and fanatic band, they brought for- 
| « ward 
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retired amongſt the mountains about Snow- 
don for ſafety, and he not daring to at- 
tack them in their faſtneſſes, ſent over a 
party of men into Angleſea, and encamped 
on the bank of the Menai, near this place. 
Here he ordered a bridge of boats of breadth 


ſufficient to permit ſixty men to paſs abfeaſt, 
to be built acroſs. Whilſt he was at 
Conwy Caſtle, and before this was quite 
boarded over, ſeveral of the Engliſh no- 
bility, and about three hundred armed 
men, at the ebb of the tide, raſhly croſſed 
over it. The Welſh from the mountains 
perceived this, and when the tide had re- 

<< ward their enfgns, overthrew all who oppoſed 
on © them, and involved the Britons in their own 
© fires. When the battle was ended, they placed 
«« garriſons in the towns, and cut down the groves 
dedicated to the ' moſt . horrid ſuperſtitions, for 
« there they ſacrificed on their altars with the blood 


of their captives, and conſulted the gods by, the 
inſpection of human entrails. 


8 3 turned 
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turned and cut off acceſs to the neareſt 
part, they ſuddenly ruſhed upon them, and 
aſſailed them ſo furiouſly that they were 
all, except Sir William Latimer, who, 
from the goodneſs of his horſe, got back 
again, either put to the ſword, or driven 
into the water and drowned. There pe- 
riſhed in this encounter thirteen knights, 
_ ſeventeen young gentlemen, probably of- 
ficers commanding in the army, and above 
two hundred ſoldiers.“ | 
J left the Holyhead road at Moel y 1 
and went about a mile to ſee the grounds 
of Lord Uxbridge at Plis Newydd, in 
which I had been told there were ſome 
Druidical remains. Theſe I found, they 
are two Cromleche behind the houſe. The 
largeſt is about thirteen feet long, twelve 
broad, and the upper ſtone, which is in 


* Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 372. Matt. Weſt. 
p. 370. who has miſtaken the Menai for the Conwy. 


Holinſhead's Chronicle, II. p. 281. 
| _ ſome 
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ſome parts about four feet in thickneſs, 
reſts upon five upright ſupporters. dd 
The cromilech * ſeems to have been in- 
tended for nothing more than a ſepulchral 
monument, for under ſeveral of them in 
Cornwall and other parts of England, bones 
have been found buried. They appear to 
have been the originals of our preſent altar 
tombs, which are but a more diminutive 
and regular kind of eromlech. 1721 
That they ſhould ever have been uſed 
as altars in the Druidical ſacrifices, as moſt 
perſons have ſuppoſed, is impoſſible, fon 
the upper ſtones were generally too ſmall, 


4 


The word Cromlech is Britiſh, and ſignifies # 
ons that. is of a flat or concave form, or that in 
clines or bends downwards. Mr. Rowlands, with- 
out any other apparent reaſon than to ſupport his 
hypotheſis of the cromlech being conſtructed for the 
Druidical ſacrifices, derives it from the Hebrew 
Cærem luach, a devoted ſtone or altar. See Mn 
Antigua Reſt. p. 207. Z + 

| bf. and 
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and too lofty for a fire to be kindled on 
them ſufficient to conſume the victim 
without burning the officiating prieſt, not 
to mention the horrid rites with which the 
Druid ſacrifice was attended, and which 
there would not be room to perform in ſo 
perilous a ſtation. The upper ſtones of 
ſeveral of them were ſo thin that the in- 
tenſeneſs of the ſacrifical fire would have 
cracked and broken them. 
Some have aſſerted that they were in- 
tended as places of worſhip ; but there is 
: juſt as little reaſon for this ſuppoſition-as 
the former, for in many the ſpace beneath 
is ſo ſmall as ſcarcely to admit even a man 
to creep into them: and beſides this, many 
of them were erected on barrows or heaps 
of looſe ſtones—a very uneaſy ſituation for 
| devotional offices. 


: ®, yes Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 210, &c, where 
this ſubject, as well as every other part of Druidical 
antiquity, is treated at great length 


It 
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It has been attempted, and I think 
with ſome degree of ſucceſs,' to prove, that 
by the application of the lever and inclined 
plane alone, without any other powers 
whatever, it is poſſible to raiſe and erect 
ſome. of the largeſt ſtone monuments we 
have in this iſland. In order to do this, 
we may imagine that they choſe places 
where they found, or made where ſuch 
were not ready to their hands, ſmall mounts | 
of firm and ſolid earth for an inclined plane, 
flatted and levelled at the top. Up the 
floping ſides of theſe they might, with 
great wooden levers upon fixed fulcrums, 
and with balances at the ends of them to 
receive into them proportionable weights, 
and with hands ſufficient to guide and ma- 
nage the engine, by little and little, heave 
and roll up to the top the ſtones they, in- 
tended to erect. Laying theſe dawn there, 
they might dig holes in that earth at the 
end of every ſtone intended for a column 
or 


— . 
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or ſupporter, the depth of which holes was 
to be equal to the length of the ſtones ; 
and then, which with their levers eould 
eaſily be done, the ſtones might be raiſed. 
on end and let ſlip into theſe holes, Theſe 
being now well cloſed about with earth, 
and their tops being made level with-the 
top of the mount, the other, flat ſtones to 
place upon them, might now be rolled up 
in the ſame manner as the others, and it 
was only placing thefe incumbent flat 
ſtones on the tops of the ſupporters, pro- 
perly poiſed and faſtened, and cutting away 
the earth from between them, almoſt to 
the bottom, and there would then appear 
what are" called ſtonehenge, rolbrick, and 
the Britiſh cromlech; and where there 
was no incumbent ſtones, the upright co- 
lumns and pillars, which we now fee re- 
maining in many parts of the kingdom. 
This is the eaſieſt and moſt natural method 
that can be imagined for the erection of 

thoſe 


* 
1 


and it appears very probable that this was 
the method uſed by the Britiſh mechanics, 
who from their early communication with 
the Egyptians and Phœnicians, probably 
obtained their mechanical pi 
theſe great maſters of ſcience.* TY 

Beſides the two cromleche I have men- 
tioned, I found nothing deſerving of par- 


ticular notice either in the houſe or grounds 


at Plas Newydd, except the ſituation, which 
is indeed beautiful. The houſe, an ele- 
gant building, ſtands upon the bank of the 
Menai, almoſt ſurrounded by woods, and 


commands an elegant pictureſque and ex- 


tenſive proſpect of thoſe Britiſh alps, the 
mountains of Caernarvonſhire. | 


I left this place, and purſued my route 
along the great Iriſh road towards Holy- 


* Rowland's Mona Antiq. Reſt. p. 95, 96. 
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head. e five miles * „ 


I paſſed through a pretty little village, 
called Llangefui, romantically ſeated in a 
vale, with much wood about it. wm 
I flept at Gwyndy, the wine houſe, an 
Inn ſtanding by itſelf at equal diſtances 
from Bangor and Holyhead. At this houſe 
I believe the beſt of accommodations may 
be had, but being frequented by all per- 
ſons going to or from Ireland, it is fre- 
quently ſo full of company as to be found 
unpleaſant to all parties. When I was 
here I was unlucky enough to be only juſt 
in time to ſecure the laſt ſpare bed, but 
being pretty well tired I was glad to be in 
poſſeſſion even of that, bad as it was. I 
can ſcarcely give an opinion, except on 
the authority of others, reſpecting this 
| houſe, for when all were ſo extremely bu- 
fied I, a lone traveller, received, as I could 
have expected, but little attention. 


In 


3 
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In the morning 1 — towards 
Holyhead,* diſtant about thirteen miles. 
This place, beſides Holyhead, is called Caer 
Gybi, the fort of Gybi, from it's having 
been the reſidence of Gybi, ſon of Solo- 
mon, Duke of Cornwall, and pupil of Hi- 
larius, Biſhop of Poitiers. Being conſe- 
crated a biſhop for his diſtinguiſhed zeal 
againſt the Arians, he ſettled here about 

the year 380, where he is ſaid to have 
_ founded a ſmall monaſtry. TP 

This town is ſituated in an iland at the 
extreme point of Angleſea, but the dividing 
channel, except when the tide is in, is ge- 
nerally pafſable without boats. | It has 
lately been rendered more populous from 
it's drin been, for ſome years paſt, the 
place of chief reſort for paſſengers to and 


ö LY | | 
- * So called, ſays Holinſhed, from the number of 
holy men that were interred there. See his Chro- 


nicle. 


t Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica. 


| 
| 


from 
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from adi.” The diſtance from 1 

to Dublin is about twenty leagues, which 
the packets generally make in twelve hours. 
They have been known to perform it in 
fix, and in ſtormy weather they have on 
the contrary been kept at ſea for two or 
three days. The paſſage from Holyhead 
is much ſhorter, and always looked upon 
as far leſs dangerous than from either Ls, 
verpool or Parkgate. 

The church yard is on a rock cloſe abou 
the ſea; it is a quadrangle of about two 
hundred and ſeventy feet by a hundred and 
thirty. Three ſides are incloſed by ſtrong 
high walls, and the fourth nearly open to 
the ſea, having only a parapet, which is 
defended by ſteep rocks. It is aflerted by 
ſome writers, that this church-yard was a 
place fortified about the year 450, by Caſ- 
wallon, law hir, Cafwallon the lang handed, 
fon of Eneon Urdd, King of Cumberland, 
and Prince of North Wales. This prince 

| had 


a 
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had been ſent e his Ak mitt 


try of Sirigi, a chieftain of the Iriſh Pics, | 


who having a ſhort time before landed in 
Angleſea, and routed the inhabitants, was 
about to ſettle there, He was attacked at 
this place, near which he had ſecured his 
fleet, and the young and heroic prince flew 
him with his own hand, and routing his 
forces, drove them entirely out of the 
iland.* Mr. Pennant + is of opinion, 
from the maſonry of the walls, that it 
claims a far higher antiquity than the 
above: he thinks it has. been a Roman font. 
The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Gybi, is a handſome embattled edifice, 
built in the form of a croſs, and is ſuppoſed | 
to have been once a colle ge, but the name Lal 


* Rowland's Mona Antiqua Reſt. p. 147. Carte's 

Hiſtory of England, I. 187. 
+ Tour in Wales, II. 277. 
e 
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of it's founder is not known.“ It was 
founded before 1291, becauſe it is rated in 
the Lincoln taxation. The number of 
3 prebendaries is not known; there were at 
leaſt twelve, that number being mentioned 
in the Penſion Lift in 1533. The reve- 
nues at the diſſolution were valued at 
twenty-four pounds. / This college was 
granted in the 7th of James I. to Francis 
Morris and Francis Phillips. It afterwards 
became the property of Rice Gwynne, Eſti. 
who, in 1648, beſtowed on Jeſus College, 
Oxford, the great tythes for the mainte- 
nance of two fellows and two ſcholars, f 
and fince that time the pariſh has been 
ſerved by a curate nominated by the e 


* Mr. Peat from the Hiſtory of An. 
p. 29. ſays © Maelgwyn Gwynedd, who began his 
0 reign in 580, is ſaid to have founded à college 
"here." 
OS... Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica. 
+ Tanner's Notitia. 
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— circumfiancs aphath 
ing Holyhead, which I have been able to 
find in no other author. His words are t 
« Herein I marvel not a little, wherein 
© amen had offended that they might not 
10 come thither, or at leaſt wiſe return 
« from. thence, without ſome notable re- 
« proach or ſhame unto their bodies. 
This was in the reign of Willam Rufus, 
when the Iriſh and Welſh had joined their 
forces againſt the Engliſh ;, but from whence 
Holinſhed had his authority, or what could 
be the reaſon why the women ere fo y 
abuſed, I am equally ignorant. „ 

Though Holyhead is much reſorted/ %% 
by company to and from Ireland, it poſ- 
ſeſſes very few attractions for the traveller 
on pleaſure, The iſland on which it ſtands, 
is ſeven or eight miles long, and in it' 's 
ſides noeh ingented. Ts is in general 


. Holinſhed's Chronicle, 1 — 5 q n | 
VOL, I. or OE 8 —— 
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mountainous and W and mabited by 
various ſpecies of fea fowl that breed upon 
the ſteeps, which, towards _ fea, WEE A! 
_ places- very high. Mts 
A number of croſs- roads, — 
Gibigreeablt, brought me from Holyhead 
to'Ambwch, near the late, o a ſmall market 
town, about a mile from which is Mynydd 
Patys, the Parys Mountain, that inex- 
hauſtible mine of copper, a mine of wealth 
to all concerned i in it. It was on Saturday, 
| the market day, when I got to Amlwwch, 
and the inn was crowded ' with miners, 

who were come to receive their pay and 
| purchaſe victuals for the week, ſo that it was 
with ſome difficulty I could get anything 
to cat. This was not owing to ary in- 
— of che "Pans at the ing, but 


* This, 16ch « or cabs. From which the town ens 
it' 8 name, was ſituated betwixt the church and the 
port; but being drained, it was converted i into a corn 


field, in a which __ it uu remains. 


4 
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merely to their being ſo buſied; for I af- 
terwards found the houſe much better than 
I expected in what I had ſuppoſed, 99 
without foundation, ſo obſcure a place. 
. Amlwch is on the ſea ene 
{mall place, where much buſineſs is done. 
It is chiefly ſupported by the copper mines, 
and is, I underſtand, in a great meaſure, 
inhabited by miners and other perſons, who 
have ſome concern in them. The church, 
dedicated to Elaeth, a faint of the' Britiſh 
calendar, is a neat modern ſtructure. Not 
far from this place is the port, from whence 
the ore brought from the mines is trans 
ported to Liverpool. and Swanſea. This, 
though ſmall! is extremely well adapted 
to the buſineſs of exportation. It is 2 
chaſm between two rocks, running far 
into the land; and ſufficiently large to re- 
ceive thirty veſſels of two hundred tons 
burthen each. This was firſt made at 
the expence of the copper companies, for 
the convenience of their ſhipping. 
T 2 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. xn. 


FROM AMuLWCH BY BEAUMARIS TO CAERNA R- 

' VON.—— COPPER MINES—LLANELIAN—SUPER- 

STITIOUS CUSTOM—BEAUMARIS—CASTLE—BAY 

— LAVAN SANDS — LLANVAES — BATTLE — PEN. 

MON—WELL AND CROSS—PRIESTHOLME—PUE- 
FINS—YNYS LIGOD. 


HE diſtance from Amlwck to the An- 
gleſea coppermines, is very little more 
than a mile, and I prevailed upon one of 
the miners,” an intelligent man, who could 
ſpeak Engliſh, to walk with me there. 
Having aſcended to the ſummit of the 
mountain, I found myſelf ſtanding on the 
verge of a vaſt tremendous chaſm, which 
the miners call an open cat. This I en- 
tered, and when at the bottom, the ſhag- 
ged arches and overhangin g rocks, which 
| ſeemed to threaten annihilation to any one 
who was daring enough to approach them, 

fixed 
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. me dmoſt motionleſs to the ſpot. 
The roofs of the work having in many 
parts fallen in, have left ſome of the rudeſt 
ſcenes imagination can paint, and the ſul- 
phureous ſmell ariſing from the kilns in 
which the ore is roaſted, made it ſeem to 
me like the veſtibule to Tartarus, S Yao | 1 


Hac inter ElyGum nobis; at læva Sc | 

Exercet poenas, et ad i impia Tartarus mittit. 

| | Fes enn En. 

Tis here in different paths the way divides, * | 
The right to Pluto's golden palace +} | | 


| The left to that unhappy region tends 
Whigh to the depth of Wesens | 2 
The ſeat of night profound, and puniſh d n 


| The ; mountain, owing to —* folphugepus TERA 

fumes from the works, is ſo entirely deſ-- | 

tirute of every kind of vegetable produc- 5 

tion for above half a mile on every ſide, | 

that there is not in that ſpace fo much as | 
| Ps oy PORES, | 


— . 
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even a lichen to be found. I was almoſt 
fuffocated the whole time I was in the 
mines, and a day or two afterwards, » when 
on my way to Beaumaris, the wind blow- 
ing over the mountain, I found the fumes 
extremely diſagreeable at the diſtance of at 
leaſt a mile from the works, ſo powerful 
is this poiſonous vapour. I was much ſur- 
| prized to ſee the miners appear ſo health- 
Ful as they do. Their complexions are in 
general ſomewhat fallow, but certainly leſs 
ſo than I could have ſuppoſed it poſſible, 
conſidering the kind of employment they 
are engaged in for near twelve hours every 
| day. C 


* Since this account was written, I have been 
informed, that the -proprietors and agents of the 
mines have made vaſt and expenſive improvements 
in agriculture in this neighbourhood, and that they 
entertain hopes that they can ſtill cultivate the 

mountain. | e 


Here 


— MA 2 
eos wot a 
each other. Of theſe Lord Uxbridge is 
poſſeſſed of one half, and the other is bo- 
twixt the Reverend Edward Hughes of 
Kinmael, near St. Aſaph, and. Thomas 
Williams, "Eſq, of Llanedan, the member 


The latter proprietor holds his ſhare: upon 
leaſe from Lord Uxbridge, which expiring 
. Mr. Hughes and ** — will 

There have been nee 
to the etymology of Mynydd Parys, #be 
Parys mountain. Some lay that it was an- 
tiently called Mynydd Pres, the bra 
mountain, others Mynydd Parhous, the 
durable or inexbauſtille mauntain ; and again, 
others that it had it's name from Judge 
Paris, who married a female of the family 
of Penthyn in Caernarvonſhire. An in- 
telligent friend of mine, an inhabitant of 
the neighbourhood, ſceras to think, that 

T 4 as 


for Great Marlow in Buckinghamſhire, 
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as it is yet called Mynydd Tryſglwyn, the 


woody mountain, the word Parys, ſynony- >. 


mous with 7 ryoghwyn, may have been alſo 
| uſed, and that it received it's name from 
the circumſtance of it's being formerly co- 
vered with furze and under wood. In con- 
firmation of this opinion, he informs me 
that there are perſons now living who can 
remember it's being thus covered: they 
ſay, the wood was firſt deſtroyed by being 
cut down. to roaſt the ore with, and that 
from the fumes, it has, fince- n 
never been able to get up again.” nos 
It is generally believed that the Romans 
got copper ore from this mountain; for 
there are yet left what are thought to be 
veſtiges of their operations, and very ans 
tient ſtone utenſils have at tifferent & times 
been found here. 
From , the time of the Romans ll the | 
year 1764, theſe mines ſeem to have been 
_ neglected. "Copper had about two 


J Y - 
* 
by 
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years before this period been found here, 
and Meſſrs. Roe and Co. of Macclesfield, 
had, with a mine in Caernarvopſhire, a 
leaſe of part of the Parys mountain from 
Sir Nicholas Bayley, the father of the pre- 
ſent Lord Uxbridge, which expired about 
ſpent” much money in making levels to 
drain off the water, and were about- to 
give up any further attempts, but their 
agent was determined to make one final 
experiment in another part of the moun- 
tain, This ſucceeded, for in leſs than two 
«as ore of almoſt pure copper yas 'met 
with not two yards from the ſurface, which' 
proved to be that vaſt bed which has fince 

been worked to ſuch advantage. The dy 
that this diſcovery was made was the ad f 
March, 1768; it has been ever fince ob- 
ſerved as a feſtival by the miner. The 
Rev. Edward Hughes, who was the owner 
of another part, in conſequence of this fue 
wh HEE cels, 
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cels, * a like . which has 
alſo ſucceeded beyond the moſt langue 
expectations of the tine. 

The bed of ore, which is of ane 
extent, is in ſome places twenty-four yards 
in thickneſs, and the proprietors are ſaid 
to raiſe annually from fix to ſeven thouſand 
tons of merchantable ore, This is worth 
from three to ſix pounds a ton, and an 
idea of the wealth of theſe mines may be 
formed, when it is known, that the Mac- 
clesfield Company have had fourteen thou» 
ſand, and Mr, Hughes thirty thouſand tons 
upon the bank at the ſame. time.“ The 
number of hands n are upwards of 
a hannah work, He 

The ore ene eee 
picking and partly by blaſting, after which 
it is broken with hammers into ſmall pieces 
by women and mn | 


a! — u. 266 267, 268, 
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gloves. It is then piled in kilns of great 
length, and about, fix feet high, and ſet on 
fire in different places to undergo the pro- 
ceſs of roaſting ; for as the ore in it's natu- 
ral ſtate contains a great quantity of ſul- 
phur, it is neceſſary that this ſhould be ſe- 
parated from it by roaſting, before it can be 
fluxed into copper. The ſulphur ſublimes 
to the top of the kiln, from whence it is 
conveyed by a flue connected with it to the | 
ſulphur chamber, a place built to receive 
it, where it condenſes, and becomes the 
flowers of ſulphur of the ſhops. It is af- 
terwards taken from hence, melted in large 
copper pans, and caſt in moulds for ſale. 
After the ore has been thus roaſted, 
which is rather a tedious operation, taking | 
from three to ten months; according to the 
quantity in the furnaces, Which is gene- 
rally from three hundred to a thouſand 
tons, it is taken to the ſlacking pits, places 
gonſtructed of ſtone, about fix yards long, 


five 
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five il two. feet 8 be waſhed, 
and made merchantable. The pooreſt, of 
this, that is, ſuch as contains from 1k to 
2 per cent, of metal, is then conveyed to 
the ſmelting houſes at Amlwch-Port ; the 
reſt is ſent to the company's furnaces at 
Swanſea and Stanley, near Liverpool. By 
the proceſſes of roaſting and waſhing, though 
the ore is much reduced in quantity, it is 
conſiderably improved in quality; and the 
water is ſo richly impregnated with cop» 
per, which is diſſolved by the acid quality 
of the ſulphur, that by means of old iron 
immerſed in it, -according to the German 
method, it produces ſuch great quantities 
of fine copper, that the | proprietors have 
obtained in one year upwards of a hundred 
tons of the copper precipitated from the 
ter. Were this water afterwards cya» 
porated, it would yield green vitriol at 
nearly the rate of two hundred tons of vis 
iel for each hundred tons of iron, dich. 


at three pounds per ton, might produce 
very good profit to the undertakers, if any 
ſhould ſettle ſuch, a manufacture there.. 

Beſides this, the proprietors have another 
artificial method of, producing-copper, this. 
is by placing great quantities of iron of any 
kind whatever, either new or. old, though 
for the ſake of convenience they generally 
Proeure new, plates, caſt for the purpoſe, in 
rectangular pits, ſimilar to thoſe, uſed in 
the above proceſs ; they are about thirty 
feet long, twelve broad, and two deep, 
through which they turn the water that is 
drawn from the beds of copper, which is 
s impregnated with the metal. A 


14-445 
+ Mr. Aikin, in "his * of a tour W 
North Wales, p. 140, which 1 have lately ſeen, | 


ſays, that there are here works for making green 


vitriol and dun 3 in ſmall quantities; the- property 
of a ſeparate company, but to theſe ſtrangers are 
not- admitted. Before this work came into * 
hands J had not heard of them. | 


iron 
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iron becomes diflolved by the acid, and is 
ſuſpended in the water whilſt the copper is 
precipitated ; care is taken to turn the iron 
every day in order to ſhake off the incruſ- 
tation of copper formed upon it, and this is 
continued till the iron is perfectly diſſolved. 
The workmen then drain off the water, 
and rake together the ore in the form 6f 
mud, which, when it is become, by dry- 
ing, of the conſiſtency of a ſoſtiſh paſte, 
they bake in ovens conſtructed for the pur- 
poſe, and export it, with the other ore, to 
Liverpool or Swanſea, One ton of iron 
immerſed in. this manner, produces near 
two tons of copper mud, each of which, 
when melted, will produce ſixteen hundred 
weight of copper; ; this ſells at a confide- 
rably higher price than the 9 which 
is fluxed from the ore. 
This method of bbutaing « 4 by 
means of iron, has been long practiſed in 
Germany, but has only been known amongſt 
us 
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Sale Se and the firſt en 
out was owing entirely to accident. From 
the copper mines at Arklow, in the county 
of Wicklow in Ireland, a great quantity of 
| water iſſues, which is ſtrongly faturated 
with the vitriol of copper. One of the 
workmen having accidently left an iron 
ſhovel in this water, he found it ſome 
weeks after, but ſo incruſted that it was 
thought to be changed into copper. The 
proprietors of the mines in pufſuance df 
this hint, made propet pits and receptacles 
for the water, and have obtained, by means 
of iron bars put into them, ſuch" quantities 
of copper, that theſe |{treanis are now be- 

come of as much conſequence 4 as the mines 
themſelves. © © | 
The ſides of the dreadful hollow I 
whence the ore is taken, are nearly all per- 
pendicular, but in one place was ſufficiently | 
floping to permit my walking to the bot- 
tom, a depth of about fifty yards. Along 
: | the 
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e in es ni by ropes 
oyer the precipices, are ſtages with th wind- 
laffes or whimfies, as they here term them, 
from which the men who work upon the 
fides, are lowered by cords. _ Here, ſuſ⸗ 
a pended i in mid air, they pick a ſmall place 
for a footing, cut out the ore in vaſt | nafl 50 
and tumble it with a thundering craſh, to. 
the bottom. In theſe ſeemingly precarious 
ſituations, they make caverns in which 
| they work for a certain time, till the rope 
is lowered td take them. up again. Much 1 
of the ore is blaſted by gunpowder, eight 
tons of which, Mr. Pennant E are an- 
nually uſed for that purpoſe, | _ 

| This ; proceſs of blaſting muſt frequently 
be attended with danger, as the men have 
been known to be ſo careleſs as not to be 
ſufficiently diſtant when the exploſion | has 
taken place. The manner in which it was 
done was quite novel to me, They bore a 


hole in that . of the rock they wiſh, to 
Re blaſt, 


. 
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blaſt, — af dnt ili | 
batrel, and of depth in proportion to the 
quantity to be thrown up. At the bottom 
of this they lodge their gunpowder, and 
then taking an iron rod, made about two 
feet in length, and tapered quite to a point, 
they place it in the hole, and fill it up on 
all ſides with ſtones, clay, &c. ramming 


it hard down with an iron, e 
ner as thus: 


in 6 made 1 tat i may I 
freely roi i the rod, When it is filled up. 
and well mered down, the rod E Þ 
taken out, and a ſtraw filled with gunpow- 
der, ſubſtituted i in it's place. A match is 
then sf and put to it with, as they 
expreſs it, as much time in it as to permit | 
vo. I, * tien 
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them to get away, that is, of length TuF 
ßeient before it butns through and lights 
| the powder, to ſulfet them to eſcape out of 
| the danger attendant upon the exploſion. 
Several of the ſhafts which have been 
formed for taking off the water, are dti- 
ven very deep : one that I ſaw, was up- 
wards of a hundred and fixty feet below | 
the open bottom of the thine. 1 got the 
miner who attended me to fix a candle on 
the edge of one of the buckets by which 
they draw the water up, and it was really | 
curious to watch it in it's dark and con- 
| fined deſcent, till it became u mere ſpeck | 
of light, and then immerſing i in _ water 
was loſt. 

Since the firſt formin 8 of theſe mines, 
they have been the graves of many unfor- 
tunate perſons, either from the roofs fal- 
ling in, the ſtages giving way, or the ropes | 
kg But a few weeks before I was 

| there, 
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hes tees en ws all ill av one by 
the breaking of a rope. E 0 


I was informed that thoſe vital 
worked by the day, received upon an ave- 
rage no more than fourteen pence. Others, 

gain, are paid a certain ſum per ton for 
getting the ore, The mine companies 
ſeem to take great care in providing for all 
that have any concern whatever in the 
works, for beſides ſupporting the poor by 
their own, voluntary donations, which are 
now betwizt ſeven and eight hundred 
pounds a year, they prevent @ great num- 
ber of the infants, of the aged and infirga, 
from applying for relief, by giving them 
light and eaſy employment, and this ig 
average expence of three hundred pounds 
a year at leaſt, beſides ſurgeons and apo- 
thecaries bills, which. are ſeldom leſs han 
ſeven or eight hundred a year. en ee, | 
Fs: A 
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The mines hives increaſed the N 
lands of the pariſh from about £1400. to | 
ooo. a year and upwards ; the number 
of houſes from two hundred to a thouſand 
and upwards, and the population from 
about nine hundred to ſeven: or cight thou- 
. two miles caſt of aint and 
not far from the coaſt, is the village of 
Llanelian. The church is of very antient 
Foundation, being originally founded about 
the year 540 by Elian Cannaid, the Bri- 
tiſh Hilary, to whom Caſwallon law-hir 
had given many lands and franchiſes about 
this place, which I underſtand are held 
in his name by the freeholders of them to 
this day.. It is rather a handſome build- 
ing, and contains . of St. Elian 


„Leiter to the Biſhop Adis, Aden p-· 57 

t Rowland's Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata, F. 156, 
183. 1 | 
1 and 


j 
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and the Apoſtles. Adjoining to the church 
is a chapel, in one of whoſe walls is a po- 
iygonal cloſet of wood, having at the back 
of it another which could be entered from 
another part. From this the villagers relate, 
that, in the times of Popiſh ſuperſtition, the 
_ prieſts returned oracular anſwers to thoſe 
enquiring. The front cloſet, which is 
called St. Elian's cheſt, uſed to contain the 
offerings that were made to him, but is 
no employed for other purpoſes by the ſu- 
perſtitious of the country. Perſons of both 
ſexes, of all ages, and ſizes, are to enter the 
ſmall door way, and if they can ſucceed in 
turning themſelves round within the nar- 
row limits of the place, which meaſures 
only betwixt three and four feet in height, 
about four feet acroſs the back, and eigh- 
teen inches wide, they believe that they 
ſhall live for at leaſt twelve months aſter- 
wards ; but if they do not ſucceed in this 
difficult undertaking, they give themſelves 
| U z up 
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up as loſt: for it is, they ſay, a certain omen 
that they muſt die within the year. I have 
been told, that it is curious to ſee a ſtout 
luſty fellow, weighing ſixteen or eighteen 
ſtone, ſtriving to get into theſe narrow 
confines, with as much confidence of ſuc- 
ceeding as a ſtripling a yard high. And 
when he fails in his attempt, to ſee him, 
contrary to all reaſon, fretting becauſe his 
body, which contains in ſolid bulk more 
than the place could hold, were it cram- 
med into all corners, cannot be got 1n. 
But when we conſider, that ſuperſtition and 
enthuſiaſm have generally ſo little to do 
with reaſon, we muſt not wonder that this 
ſhould add to the heap ne wen 
have already been given to us. 

Llan Elian was formerly a ande 0 or 
place of refuge, confirmed by a charter 
from Caſwallon law-hir. Of this charter 

there are copies yet in exiſtence.® 


* Rowland's Mona Antiqua, p. 147. 
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In digging a grave in the church · yard, 


about four or five years ago, in à part 


which had not for ſome ages been uſed far 
interment, a deep trench was diſcovered, 
running for about twenty yards tranſverſely 
acroſs, which was found filled with humap 
bones. It is ſuppoſed to have been the 
place of interment after ſome ſevere battle. 

The diſtance betwixt Amlwch and 
Beaumaris is ſaid to be ſixteen miles; of 
this, from experience, I can fay nothing ; 
for I was under the neceſſity of going ſome 
miles round, as it happened to be high 
water, and the rod acroſs the ſapds at 
The entrance into Beaumaris is very 
pretty; the bay and the chlſle, with Fen- 
maen mayr and the Orme's head at a 
diſtance, cloſe up the end of the road, which 
lies down a ficep hill, and is pleaſingly 


hadi on each de with trees, 5 
| Us | The 
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| The town . ſituated on the waſh. 
ern Bank of the Menai, juſt where it opens 
into an extenſive bay. It is in general neat 
and well built, but one ſtreet is very good. 
Near it is Baron Hill, the charming ſeatiof 
Lord Bulkeley. 

The caſtle, which ſtands in the . 
of Lord Bulkeley, is quite cloſe to the 
town, and covers a conſiderable ſpace of 
ground, but from it's Iowneſs, it fails in ex- 
citing particular attention. It has con- 
ſiſted of an outer ballcuin or envelope, ſur- 
rounded with a broad ditch, flanked by 
ſeveral round towers, and had, on the eaſt 
fide, an advanced work, called the Gun- | 
ner's walk. Within theſe was the body of 
the caſtle, which is nearly ſquare, havin g 
a round tower at each angle, and another 
in the centre of each face. The area is an 
irregular octagon, about fifty-ſeven yards 
from north to ſouth, and ſixty from eaſt 
to wy and in the middle of the north 

| 0 de 
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fide is the hall, twenty yards long and twelve 
broad. The porter's lodge is a Bridewell.* 
There has been a communication round 
the buildings of the inner court by a gal- 
lery two yards broad, which is yet in a 
great meaſure entire. In receſſes in dif- 
ferent parts of the ſides of this are ſquare 
holes, which ſeem to have had trap doors 
opening into a kind of dungeon beneath. 
The uſe of which, unleſs for ſecuring pri- 
ſoners, I have not been able to learn. 
They muſt have been deſcended by lad- 
ders, as there are no remains of ſteps in 
any of them. The two eaſtern towers 
ſerved alſo as dungeons, and the deſcent to 
them . we and narrow, as were the 
On the eaſt ſide of the building are the 
remains of a very ſmall chapel, arched and 


| | 


C Groſe $ dees of England and Wales. \ 
Between 
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Sims each of the Gothic YER | 
a narrow window, and behind ſome of them 
are ſmall cloſets gained out of the n 
of the wall. 
The caſtle was built by Edmund I. about 
the year 1295, ſometime after he had 
founded thoſe of Caernarvon and Canwy, 
in order to ſecure more firmly his poſ- 
ſeſſions in this iſland, He at the fame 
time changed the name of the town from 
Bonover, as it was then called, to Beau» 
maris, a name derived from the French, 
indicative of it's pleaſant fituation in 2 low 
ground. From this, and it's being near the 
bay, he had an opportunity of forming a 
great foſs round it, and of filling it with 
water from the ſea. - He alſo cut @ canal 
in order to permit veſſels to diſcharge their 
lading beneath the walls; and even ſo 
lately as within this century, iron rings 


* Holinſhed's Chronicle, II. 294. Stoy's, An- 
nals, p- 110. 


| remained 
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made for the purpoſe of mooring ſhips or 
boats,® i Abell ani 
Sir William Pickmore, a Gaſcon knight, 
was appointed by Edward I. the firſt go- 
vernor. 

It was given by Henry IV. e 
after he had obtained the crown, to Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, for life, 
in reward no doubt for the ſervices he had 
E 
Richard II. 

A manuſcript in the Harleian | colllec- 


tion, q records that Richard III. in the firſt 
year of his reign, granted to Sir Richard 
Huddleſtone, | Knight, the conſtableſhip 
and captainſhip of the caſtle and town of 


* Pennant's Tour, II. 243. 1 Ibid. 244. * 


4 Dugdale's Baronage, I. 278. | 
$ Marked N.. 433; it is quoted in Groſe 8 Au. 


ann [| 


Beaumaris, 


— . 
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Beaumaris. According to another manu- 
ſcript which deſcribes it, the ſalary of the 
| conſtable was forty pounds. Twenty-four 
ſoldiers were allowed for the defence of it 
and the town, at fourpence a day each. 
They were commanded by a captain, whoſe 
annual pay was C12. 13s. 4d. and the 
porter was paid Cg. 25. 6d. per annum. 
This: caſtle was extremely burthenſome 
to the country, on account of the frequent 
- quarrels which took place betwixt the gar- 
riſon and the people of the country... © 
From the time of Sir Rowland Ville- 
ville, alias Brittayne, the reputed. baſe ſon 
of Henry VII. and conſtable of the caſtle, 
the garriſon was withdrawn till 1642, 
when Thomas Cheadle, deputy to the 
Earl of Dorſet, then conſtable, put into 
it men and ammunition. In 1643 Thomas 
Bulkeley, Efq. ſoon afterwards created Lord 
Bulkeley, ſucceeded : his ſon, Colonel Ri- 
chard Bulkeley, and ſeyeral ' gentlemen, 
held 
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held it for the king till 1646, when it was 


ſurrendered to General Mytton, who was 
immediately made governor, --upon ho- 
nourable terms. It is now an property 
of the erow n.?“ 

In 1653 the Weary ron ys 
riſon was ſeven hundred and three pounds, 
and in 1696 the garriſon conſiſted of a go- 
vernor, who, beſides his pay as captain, 
had 28. a day: a gunner, Who had 1s. 8d. 
a mattroſs (a ſoldier who afliſted the gun- 
ner) who had 10d. a company of foot, con- 
fiſting of a captain, at 8s. a lieutenant at 
45. two ſerjeants at 15. 6d. each; two cor- 


Porals at IE est, ubbd- uns Urbhhnler ind 


eighty ſoldiers at 84. each per day, with 
ps net eee e e pc , e 


and candle for the gde. 

2. j 2 12 * on: 1 
> Whitelock's VERT p. 213. Pennant's 
Tour, II. 244. 


t Groſe's Antiquities, 


{ ; 


When 
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When Edward I. built the town, he ſur- 
_ rounded it with walls, and made it a cor- 
poration, endowing it with great privileges, 
and lands to a conſiderable value. It ſends 
one member to Parliament.“ 

The bay of Beaumaris forms a fine open- 
ing before the town, and ſhips, it is ſaid, 
lie ſecure in it, even in. ſtormy weather. 
The water is, under the town, fix or ſeven 

_ fathom deep when the tide is out; but this 
deep channel ſcarcely extends more than a 
quarter of a mile in width ; the other three 
miles, to the village of Aber, being one 
continued bed of ſand, called the Lavan 
Sands, Theſe, the Welſh people ſuppaſe, 
were antiently quite free | from water, and 
formed a habitable part of Cacrnarvonſhire's 
which ſeems by no means improbable, ſince 
Mr. Pennant + has brought ſuch decided 
proof of the incroachment of the ſea at Aber- 


„ Pennant, II. 245. 4 Ibid. 335. F 
| geley, 
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geley, a village near the coaſt, on che other 
ſide of Orme's Head, about eighteen miles 
diſtant. He gives us an epitaph in the 
church- yard, of which this is a tranſlation: 
« In this church-yard lies a man who 
« lived three miles to the north of it. 
But as a more certain evidence, he had 
banks, a long tract of hard loam, filled 
with the bodies of oak trees tolerably en- 
tire, but fo ſoft as to be cut with a\knife 
n as wax. N AK 

About » mile e Divan made 
feat of Sir Robert Williams, Bart. and not 
far from the ſhore, ſtands the poor remains 
of the houſe of Franciſcan Friars, founded 
by Llewelyn ap Jorweth, Prinee of North 
Wales, ſometime hefore 1240, cafled Llan- 
Vacs, or the Friars. There is now ſo 
little of it left, that it forms only part of 
the walls of a barn. The church was 
dedicated to St. Francis. Here were in- 


1 bent . 
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terred Joan, a natural daughter of King 
John, the wife of Llewelyn, a ſon of one 
of the kings of Denmark, Lord Clifford, 
and many barons deer who were 
flain in the Welſh wars. 0 

The church, and other e were 
— ſoon after the death of en 
Madoe. It was — a and 
again almoſt ruined by Henry IV. on ac- 
count of the Friars: having eſpouſet the 
cauſe of Owen' Glyndwr, who had tiſen 
it, and- enn 2 bene. fr gs 


Cy . 1 


£4 


* Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 293. | Stow's 
Annals; p- 167. Leland's. Collectanea de Rebus 
Britannicus, I. 33. An; inſtrument in Rymer's 
Foedera, vol. IV. part. II. p. 83. has the following: f 
4 Pro fratribus minorum de Llanvayſfil i in inſula 
6. noſtra de Angleſye——— Conſiderantes quod in 
% eadem domo corpus tam filiæ regis, Fohannis pro- 
« genitoris naſtri quam filii regis Dacie necnan corpora | 
* domini de Clyfart, &c. ſepulta exiftunt."” 


- 
- 


Friars, 


. 

F 
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Friars, but on the condition that only two 
of them ſhould be Welſhmen.* - 
At the diſſolution, Henry VIII. fold the 
convent" and it's poſſeſſions to one of his 
courtiers. They afterwards became the Wy 
property of a family of the name of White, 
(now extinct) who built here a good Man- 
ſion. It is at preſent the property of Lord 
Bulkeley. The ſtone coffin of the Princeſs: 
Joan now ſerves as a watering . for 
horſes. ** 12 
Near this ERR in the year $19, 6 
vere battle was fought betwixt the Welſh 
and the Saxons under their leader Egbert, 
who had invaded the iſland, and given it 
then, for the firſt time, the name of Angle- 
ſea. The Saxons ſeem to have proved 
victorious ; but they were ſoon afterwards. 
diſpoſſeſſed of u by Merfyn Frych, che 


* Tanner's Notitia. | Pennant, II. 248, who 
quotes the Sebright MSS. ERA 
+ Pennant, II. 247. | 
. X Welſh 
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Welſh prince, who after ſome bloody con- 
tentions entirely cleared his country of thoſe 
invaders. * 

Two miles north of Friars is PU priory 
of Penmon, which conſiſts at preſent of 
very little more than the ruindus tefectory 
and part of the church. This was a priory 
of Benedictine monks, dedicated to St. 
Mary, and endowed, if not founded, by 
Prince Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, before the 
year 1221. In the 26th of Henry VIII. 
the revenues were valued at C47. 17. 3d. 
in the whole, and Z40. 195. gd. clear. 

Near Penmon is a well, ſurrounded with 
a wall, and ſtone ſeats, —_ two doors 


* | Rowland's Mona Antiqua, p. 172, 

+ Tanner's Notitia. It was beſides Peamon, 
called Glannach, St. Syriol, Præſtol, and Prieſt- 
holme; in the latter names it ſeems to have been 
confounded with the neighbouring iſland, called 
Prieſtholme, where the priory is ſuppoſed to have 
had poſſeſſions. ' The Welſh now frequently call 
Penmon, * 
or. 
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or entrances. On- the wall are initials, 
ſuppoſed to be thoſe of ſome one of the 
Bulkeley family and his lady, who either 
built or repaired it. And in the park of 
Sir Robert Williams, about a quarter of a 
mile diftant, is an antient croſs about fix 
feet in height, the ſhaft of which is cu» 
riouſly ornamented with checquered work, 
very neatly executed. The upper part of 
it has been broken off. Theſe, no doubt, 
belonged formerly to the manaſtry. | | | | 
Not quite a mile from the ſhore is Ynys 
Seirial, 'Seirio/'s and, called now! Prieſt- 
holme. It is ſuppoſed to have been once 
an appurtenant to the monaſtry, and there 
are yet left in it the remains of a ſquare 
tower. The Welſh have yet a tradition 
extant, that when the Lavan Sands was 


* Seiriol was the ſon of Owen Danwyn, the ſon 
of Eneon Urdd, who choſe this place as a religious 
retreat. He is ſuppoſed to' have built a chapel here 
about the year 630. See Rowland's Mona Antiqua, | 

p. 183. 


X2 © habitable, 
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habitable, and formed part of Caernarvon- 
ſhire, they had a bridge acroſs the channel, 
by which they had a communication with 
that country. - And they yet pretend to 
ſhew the remains of an antient cauſeway, 
which, they ſay, was made from this iſland 
to the foot of Penmaen bach, near Conwy, 
for the convenience of perſons who. uſed to 
viſit this place, held in former times in 
moſt ſuperſtitious veneration.* 
Prieſtholme, from the beginning of April 
to the beginning of Auguſt, is inhabited by | 
immenſe numbers of different kinds of ſea 
fowl, but in particular by that rare ſpecies, 
called Puffin Auk, the - Alca Arctica of 
Linnzus. Theſe are birds of paſſage, and 
annually reſort hither to breed, and one 
part of the iſland appears at times to be 
almoſt covered with them. They form 
burrows in the ground, and lay in them 
one white egg, which is generally hatched 
in the beginning of July. They are ſo 


a Gough's Camden, III. 697. EF 
affectionate 
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affectionate to their young, that if they are 
laid hold of by the wings they will give 
| themſelyes the moſt cruel bites on any part 
of their body that they can reach, as if 
actuated by deſpair ; and when releaſed, 
inſtead of flying away, they will often 
hurry again into their burrows. The noiſe 
they make when caught is horrible, and | 
not-unlike the effotts of a dumb man to 
ſpeak. The time of their remigration is 
about the eleventh of Auguſt. Their food 
is ſprats or ſea weeds, which makes them 
exceſſively rank, but the young, when pic- 
kled and preſerved by ſpices, are by ſome 
people much admired, They do not 
breed till ir third year, and they are (aid 
to change ir bills annually. The chan- 
nel betwixt Prieſtholme and An gleſea is 
celebrated for producing ſeveral very un- 
common ſpeces ef of * . 


There 


ED | | | 
This account of the Puffin' I have extracted 


from Mr, Pennant: his knowledge of Britiſh zoo- 
X 3 logy 


' 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


* —— 


— . 
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There are to the weſt of Prieſtholme 
three iſlands, each called Ynys Lygod, the 
Mouſe and; and it appears to me that 
Giraldus Cambrenſis * has miſtaken the 
name of this, when in calling it Tnys 
Lygod, and ſaying, that in antient times 
when poſſeſſed by Recluſes, who had left 
the world to enjoy here religious ſolitude, 
whenever the inhabitnts quarrelled with 
each other, they were immediately plagued 
with ſwarms of mice, which always quitted 
them as ſoon as they had laid aſide their 
animoſities. 3 


logy is well known, and the authenticity of his in- 


formation from the Rev, Mr, Dayies of Aber, who 


formerly reſided at Beaumaris, no one can doubt, 
I thought it too curious and intereſting a ſubject 


to be paſſed over in filence, and my information 


could not have been drawn from a more authentic 
ſource, 5 e 
Itin. Camb. Auct. Sylv. Gir. Cambr, Lib. II. 


c. 6. p · 868. 


CHAP, 


CHAP. XIII, , 


FROM CAERNARVON BY CAPEL CURIG TO LLAN- 
RWS. LLANDDINIOLEN — ANTIENT FORT —. 
LORD PENRHYN's SLATE  QUARRIES — NANT 
FRANGON—RUDE LANDSCAPE—FALLING 'OF A 
ROCK—Y TRIVABN—LLYN OGWEN—CAPEL CU- 
RIG— VALE—NEW INN—DOLWYDDELAN CAS- 
TLE—FEUDS—VILLAGE—PONT Y PAIR—WATER- 
FALL ON THE LLUGWY—VALE OF LLANRWST— 


com WOODS—NEW ROAD. 


"PHE Gentleinan who had e | 

me in moſt of my rambles amongſt 
the mountains of Caernarvonſhire, went 
with me in x my excurſion to Llanrwſt, a 
town in Denbighſhire, by t the neareſt way, 
about thirty miles from Caernarvon. He 
propoſed that we ſhould go on a track 
that lies through the mountains, rather 
than take the uſual road by Bangor and 
Conwy, which would have been much 8 
„* 
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more circuitous. We therefore proceeded | 
to the village of Llanddiniolen about half 
a mile ſouth-eaſt of which, my companion 
pointed out to me, upon a conſiderable emi. 
nence, the remains of an antient encamp- 
ment, called Dinas Dinorddwig. Here is 
a large area, which has been ſurrounded by 
a double ditch and ramparts, but the other 
remains are very inconſiderable. 

We paſſed ſome very extenſive ſlate quar- 
ries in the mountains, belonging to Lord 
Penrhyn, and entered the romantic vale of 
Nant Frangon, o or the beaver's hollow. 
This tremendous glen i is deſtitute of wood, | 
and even of cultivation, except the narrow 
flip of meadow which lays/along it's bot- 
tom. The ſides, which are truly, 

Huge bills that heap'd i in crowded order Rad, 


* Properly Nant yr 1 Beaver's a8 | 
been ſeen here within the memory of man. See 
Owen's Dictionary. For the account of their having 
been formerly common in this country, ſee Llyn yr 
Afange near Llanydloes, in vol. II. | 


ſuf- 
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fufliciently repay their want of verdure, by 
the pleaſing and fantaſtic appearance of the 
rocks which compoſe them. Theſe riſe 
abruptiꝝ from their baſe, and ſtretch their 
barren points into the clouds, unvaried with 
ſhrubs, and uncheered by the cottager's hut. 
In the year 1685, part of a rock of one of 
the impending cliffs became ſo undermined 
by ſtorms and rain, that looſing it's hold, it 
fell down in ſeveral pieces, and in it's paſſage 
down a ſteep and craggy cliff, diſlodged ſome 
thouſands of other ſtones, of which many 
were intercepted in their progreſs into the 
valley; but as much forced it's way as en- 
tirely ruined a ſmall piece of meadow 
ground at the bottom, and ſeveral pieces 
were thrown at leaſt two hundred yards 
aſunder, In this accident, one great ſtone, 
the biggeſt remaining piece of the broken 
rock, made a trench in it's deſcent as large 
as the mountain fireams uſually run in, 5 


_ 
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continued it's paſſage through a ſmall mea 
dow and acroſa the river Ogwen, which 
runs down the vale, and lodged: gaſels on 
the other fide of it. It appears very pro- 
bable, that moſt of thoſe vaſt ſtones that 
ace found lying in the mountainous vallies, 
| 2 thee. by — food 
hr. to this. | 

The upper end of Wen Tanks is 
guarded on each fide by a huge conical 
mountain. As I croſſed the top of che 
rale, L was delighted with a very beautiful 
and unexpected view for nearly the hole 
length of it, where the mountains down 
each ſide, appeared for a great diſtaneo 

in fine perſpective. 5 

3 eee e 


from three tall ſtones ſtanding in an up- 


„Tri Vaen, the three ſtones or pillars. 


right 


at the head of the vale, received it's name 
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right poſition on it's ſummit, which from 
below, had the exact reſemblance of three 
men. Of theſe there aro only two at pte · 
ſent, the third having ſometime ago twn- 
bled down. Theſe ſtones were not viſible 
to us till we had paſſed the vale z but from 
the road near Llyn Ogwen, we could ſo 
them very, plainly. The two remaining 
ones have certainly ſo much the appearance 
of human figures, that I am not at all ſur - 
prized, that many travellers, who have.not 
conſidered the vaſt height of the mountain, 
have been deceived in fancying them Welſh 
touriſts attended by a guide, Who was 
pointing out to them the curioſities of the 
country around. I was credibly. informed 
that one gentleman ſtopped his Horſe near 

half an hour to watch their motions, but 
not perceiving them to move off, he at 
laſt rode on to Capel Curig, where he 
mentioned the circumſtance and was un- 
deceived, The rock ſeemed to be altos 
gether 
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gether compoſed of large, but apparently 
| looſe ſtones, of all forms, and crofling | 
each other in all directions. We examined 
it from below with a pretty good glaſs, 
and fancied we could perceive. the third 
fallen gentleman - laying acroſs à deep 
7 8 a little to the left of the other two. 
The compoſition of this rock appears 
very much to reſemble that of it's neigh- 

bouring one, called Glyder bach. 
Near Llyn Ogwen, a pretty large pool, 
well ſtocked with trout, and ſeveral other 
kinds of fiſh, the country began to change 
it's rough aſpect, and to aſſume a cha- 
racter leſs mountainous, which it retained 
till within a mile or two of Capel Curig 
* 


* See this mountain deſcribed in my excurſion to : 
Llanberis, vol. I. p. 203, 204, &c. 
+ The chapel of Curig, a Britiſh faint. The 


| following is a tranſlation from a little Welſh poem, 
| and 
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„Wen refunried le besagen This 
little village, which ſeemed to conſiſt of lit- 
tle more than the public houſe and church, 
did not come into Gght till we had gut 
within about half a mile of the place. 

The vale of Capel Curig, - which is 
bounded by the Britiſh Alps, - Snowdon 
and his ſurrounding mountains, affords one 
of the moſt pictureſque: hed {1 in Aud 
whole country. ee eee l 


Here hills and vales, the woodland. and the plain; ; 8 
1 Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again: abs 
Not chaos like, together cruſh'd and bruis d, 
But as the world, harmoniouſly confus d. 3 


In this vale there 1 that variety, both df | 
wood 2877 1 which moſt of the othice 4 


and is ths only FRE in which I find him = 
tioned : 


vi PI OY Friar to increaſe his ita, 

40 Beneath his cloak, grey Curig's image bore ; 3 
And to protect good folks from nightly harm, 
« Another ſells St. Seiriol as a-charm.” +» Þ vg 

© A Later of Lewis Morris, in Camb, Rog-Al; - 


Welſh 


? 
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Welſh vales are © awed in want « of to'ald 
to their pictureſque effect. Here are two 
pretty large pools, near one of which Lord 
Penrhyn is now building a ſmall, but com- 
fortable inn, from a deſigu of his agent, 
Mr. Wyatt: and I cannot ſufficientiy ad- 
mire the taſte of this gentleman, in draw- 
ing the traveller out of the road, that be 
may, the more at eaſe enjoy the many 
beauties of the vale ; for it is ſituated in a 
part of the vale, ſomewhat out of the 
uſual road, but certainly where every thing 
around may be ſen to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. T know 'not how far he will 
have the thanks of travellers on buſineſs, 
whoſe: feelings are frequently callous to all 
the beauties of nature, and whoſe fouls 
very commonly dote only on their gains. | 
How theſe will like to be taken a mile 
out of their way, in order to be forced to 
enjoy what they never can, I do not know? 
But I doubt not, that every man of taſte 

; „ill 


will — indebwed © Lord 
Penrhyn. for his truly | patriotic exertions 
in this part of the country, and to Mir. 
Wyatt's good judgment for an undertaking 
| fo agrecable and ſo uſeful-as the preſent. 

The preſent public houſe is ſomewhat 
ſimilar, in point of accommodations, 10 
thoſe at Llanberis. We got here ſome 
eggs, bacon, and dreadfully bad mew: ate: 
They: told us they had ſome: dried: great, 

but though the houſe was rather maus 
for this ſpecies of food, we declined. having 
any. The kids are-frequently killed young; 
when they are faid to eat ſomewhat like 
lamb; but 1 underſtand the fleſh of the 
old goats is not catable, unleſs when ſaled 
and dried, and even then it is ſo ſtrong 


that it requires a ſtout ſtomach to digeſtiĩt 
After we had ended our repaſt, we ſet 
out again on our journey, and having gone 
about two miles, we left the road, and 
His | | _ 
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went to the i right foe ne eme hr 
ther to ſee Dolwyddelan Caſtle, an old 
Britiſh place of defence. It's mountainous 
ſituation rendered it difficult to find, and 


it was not till after numerous enquities 


| that we were put into the track 18 led 
us immediately up to it. 

This Caſtle ſtands on a WES, Fa 
nearly perpendicular on one fide, and in 
a vale entirely cloſed in by mountains. 
The name ſeems to have been originally 
D8l Gwydd Elen“, the meadow of Helen's 
wood ; there having been an antient mili- 
tary way which paſſed through the coun- 
try, not far from hence, towards the ſea- 
coaſt of Merionethſhire, called Sarn Helen, | 
or Helen's way, ſuppoſed to have. been 
originally made by Helen, the daughter of 


It may, though with leſs probability, have 
been Dol Gwydd Elain, the meadow of the wood 
of the doe. 


| oa, 6 
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Octavius, Duke of Cornwall, and wit or 
the Emperor Maximus. s? 

The Caſtle has been but REN 
pying the entire ſummit of the mount on 
which it was built. It has conſiſted of 
two ſquare towers, each three ſtories high, 
having one room on a ſtory, and a court 


yard which was betwixt them. The largeſt | 


of theſe towers is, in the inſide only, 
twenty-ſeven feet in length, and eighteen 


in width, and the walls are about fix feet 


thick. The walls of the court ate en- 


tirely deſtroyed, and of one of the other 
buildings only a very ſmall part is left. 

Who was the founder of this Calle, or 
what purpoſe it was originally intended 60 
anſwer, we ve not at this time any do! 
cuments left to inform us. Moſt probas * 


; * 
— * 2 
* r 


* Rowland's Mons Antiqua, 165. Camden ſup- 
poſes this Helen to have been the mother of Con- 
ſtantine the Great. See Camden's Britannia. 

VOL. I, £2 bly, 


| | 
[| 


o "1 . - — . 
. 
\ ? - 


— — 
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bly, when the feudal ſyſtem prevailed in 
Wales, and petty chieftains were engaged 
in perpetual wars with each other, Dol- 
wyddelan Caſtle, and others ſimilar to it, 
may have been built by ſome of them as 
places to which they might retreat, where 
they could reſide in ſecurity, attended by 
| their vaſſals and adherents in caſe they 
ſhould be neceſſitated by ſuperior force to 
quit the plains and more cultivated parts. 
Theſe caſtles would alſo, at the ſame time, 
anſwer the purpoſe of guarding the paſſes 
and defiles amongſt the mountains. 
Mr. Rowlands ſuppoſes * that this, as 
well as Dolbadarn Caſtle in the vale of 
Llanberis, was built ſo early as the time of 
Maclgwn Gwynedd, in the ſixth century. 
What the reaſons for his conjecture could 
be I cannot tell, as I have been able to 
meet with nothing upon the ſubject in 


Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata, 149. 


1 
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any other author which has led me ſo fat 
back, * | e 
Jorwerth Drwndwn, or Edward with 
the broken noſe; the eldeſt ſon of Owen 
Gwynedd, niade this Caſtle the place of 
his reſidence for many years. On the 
death of his father this prince claimed the 
crown of Wales his hereditary right, but 
was unanimouſly rejected, and only on ac- 

count of the blemiſh in his face, fo whim- 
ſical and indeciſive was, at that tirne, the 
mode of ſucceſſion. Upon being thus re- 
pulſed from the throne, he retired to this 
ſequeſtered ſpot, where it is ſaid his for 
Llewelyn the Great, who began his oy al 
in the time of Richard I. was born. s? 
If Dolinchalan Caſtle is, as I TY 
the ſame with this, Gryffydd ap Tudor, in 
the reign F as conſtable, 
. Warrington's Hiſtory of Wales, and Wynne's 
Memoirs of the Gwydir Family in Barrington s 
Miſcel. 359. 


T2 an 
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an annual ſalary of forty marks paid at the 
Exchequer of Caernarvon at two different 
payments“ DES, 
In the reign of the ſame monarch, it ap- 
pears alſo to have been poſſeſſed by Gil- 
bert, Count of Glouceſter ; for in May 
1283, whilſt at this place, he made an 
agreement with that prince for marriage 
with one of his daughters. + | 
Meredydd ap Jevan, an anceſtor of the 
Wynnes of Gwedir, in the reign of Henry 4 
VII. purchaſed the leaſe of this Caſtle and 
| the incloſures belonging to it, from the 
executors of Six Ralph Berkenet ; it having 
been excepted among the places granted 
by Richard III. and reſumed by his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Before that time Hoel, ap Evan, 
ap Rhys Gethin, a noted outlaw, refided 
| here. As ſoon as it came into poſſeſſion 
of Meredydd, he removed his habitation 


wy Pennant, II. 145. t Rymer's Fadera,' II. 244 
* f in 
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in Evionedd, a hundred in the county, to 
this Caſtle, giving this excellent reaſon: | 
I had rather fight with outlaws and 
« thieves, than with my own blood and 
« kindred: if I live in my own houſe in 
* Evionedd, I muſt either kill mine own 
* kinſmeh, or be killed by them!” 
This gentleman ſoon reformed the coun- | 
try ; he eſtabliſhed colonies of the moſt tall | 
and able men he could procure, till at laſt 
they amounted to ſeyen ſcore tall bowmen, 
every one arrayed in a Jacket or armolet 
t coate, a good ſteele Cap, a ſhort ſword 
« and dagger, together with his bow and 
% arrows; many of them alſoe had hofſes 
« and che ing ſlaves, which were ready to 
% anſwer the crie on all occaſions, whereby a 
% he grew foe ſtrong that he began to 
«« put back and to curb the ſanctuary of 
te thieves and robbers, which, at times, 
t* were wont to be above a hundred, well | 
1 10 horſed 
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« hacked 8 and well Hanan And fuck 
were the feuds which prevailed around 
him, that he never dared to quit his houſe 
without leaving in it a powerful guard. 
He removed the church of Dolwyddelan, 
which before lay in a thicket to a more. 
open place by way of ſecurity, and. when- 
ever he went to it he was attended by 
tw-enty tall archers, and a watchman was 
ſtationed on a neighbouring rock, called 
Carreg y Big, to give notice of the ap- 
proach to banditti. He ended his uſeful { 
life in the year 1525, and left behind him 
twenty-three le gitimate, and three nature! 
children. + T 

| The village of Dolwyddelan, which | is 
about a mile from the Caſtle, ſeems, from 
it's mountainous - fiituation, to be quite ſe- 
cluded: from the world. It's inhabitants 
are extremely ſim ple, and ; in their manners 


o 


1 Wynne s Memoirs of the Gwedir family, P- 429. 
7 Pennant, II. 146. YT; | 
+ rather 
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rather reſerved and timitl, abb ts 
| the unaceuſtoined fight of Ringers attionght 
them, None of them” know any 1 
language than chat of thelt country ; and 3 
hemmed in as they are, with mountain 
barriers, I ſhould ſuppoſe, chat three“ 
fourths of them were never Half 4 dozen 
miles from home. Thie ' village” itſelf ir 
compoſed of little elſe than ſmall cottages, 
there being only one hoult of «tolerable © flee 
that J could obſerve.in the place. | 
We left this place, and End mb dhe 
road we had left near Pont-y- Pair, a fin- 
gular bridge of five” arches; not far from! 
Bettws y Coed, the farm in the wood: 
This bridge , whoſe” arches are E very 2 | 
abort and below it the” bed is covered 
ſuch range maſſes of rob,” that ien 
there is much water in we river it mf 
exhibit a moſt pleaſing ſcene. | won 
e To 
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F. rom Pont-y-Pair we went about A 
mile on the road towards Capel, Cerig, and 
about three hundred yards from it we came 
to a deep narrow glen, down which the 
river Llugwy foamed, and a little higher 
up we were, ſhewn. the celebrated cataract, 
called Rhaiadr y Wenol, the: Catgradt of 
the . Swallew. The fall and the ſcenery 
around it are, altogether grand, At the 
upper part the water is thrown. in a. ſheet: 
down a rock almoſt. perpendicular; but 
below, it's courſe is varied by it's direction ; 
over a ſmooth and ſlanting bed. The high 
and wooded banks were enlivened by the 
different tints of oak, birch, and hazel, 
hanging from the rocks, which rendered 
the landſcape very fine. Had there been 
more water we ſhould have ſeen this cata- 
rac to greater adyantage, but the dry wea- 
ther for ſome weeks * at A di- 


. This waterfall i is * five 405 ben \ Lad. 
miniſhed 
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rills. The ſtation on the; fide of the ſtream, 


oppoſite to that on which we ſtood, ap- 
| peared as if it would take in more of the 
fall, but though I made an attempt to croſs 
it. I found that ſtill the rapidity of the 
current rendered that impoſſible. When 
the river, after a heavy fall of rain, afſumes 
a more impetuous form, the cataract muſt 
certainly be very grand, as the bed of the 
ſtream is at leaſt twenty yards over, and 
the innumerable maſſes of rock which have, 
at different times, been carried along with 
it, and lodged here, oppoſing it s fury, 
22 e it foaming into all directions. 
below the bridge ron. j. Par. 

* an unites with the Conwy. The 
latter river riſes from Llyn Conwy, a large 
pool about three miles beyond the village 
of Peamatling, and though both of them 
are, before their junction, moſt furious 
and broken tofrents, they bere aſſüme 4 
placid 
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plackl form, and glide, in one I 
current, ſilently along. jy x 

We ſtopped a while at Bettws to fee an 
antient monument in the church, in me- 
mory of Gryffydd, the ſon of David Goch, 
natural ſon of Davyd, brother to Llewelyn, 
the laſt Prince of Wales. It is a large 
armed recumbent figure in a receſs in the 
north wall, and has this FOR on- one 
n 108 


« Hic pes — ap waar Coch, 


37 Mak 


„ agnus Dei miſere me ne. 


'T he =—_ now brought us into the lux» 
uriant vale of Llanrwſt, where the gay 
tints of cultivation once more beautified the 
landſcape, for the fields were coloured with 
the richeſt hues that ripened corn and 
green meadows could impart. A number | 
of gentlemen' s ſeats interſ, perſed around 
gave an air of civilization to this valley, 
We had. not. enjoyed the beauties of this 


broſpecd | 
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woods of Gwydir, which afforded a fine 
contraſt to the luxuriance of the vale. 
The Conwy runs at a little diſtance from 
dhe road, and the filyery reflection of it's 
water ſhooting through the dark foliage of 
the trees, gave an additional intereſt to the 
ſcene. Upon emerging from hence, we 
had again the fame open vale, in which 
the town. of Llanrwſt, now before us; 
formed a conſpicuous feature, and the ex- 
tenſive landſcape thus completed, heigh- 
tened by the dreary rocks bounding it on 
each fide, has been juſtly admired by. all 
the lovers of nature, as one of rer 
ſcenes her pencil ever traced. | | 847 

About a quarter of a mile from Llanrwil, 
we paſſed by Gwidir, the old family tefi- 
dence of = Wynnes; but as we were 
anxious to reach Llanrwſt,, we deferred 
the examination, of this place till the next 
db fe! 5 1 


; 1 * 
The 
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The road through Nant Frangon, by 
Cape] Curig to Llanrwſt, was, till very 
lately, nothing more than a horſe path, 
and I underſtand, one of the worſt in the 
country ; but Lord Penrhyn, who, for his 
liberality and public ſpirit, is certainly en- 
titled to the warmeſt thanks of his toun- 
try, a little time ago began, (as I have 
been informed) at his own expence, to 
form this into a tolerably goed carriage 
road from Bangor, by his ſlate quarries, 
and through Nant Frangon to Capel Curig, 
from whence Lord Gwydir means to con- 

tinue it to meet the Shrewſbury road, be- 
twixt Llanrwſt and Capel Vaelas, tales 

Llanrwſt a mile or two on the north, 
The regular ſtages, when this is finiſhed, 
will be Corwen, Cyrniogen, Capel Curig, an 
inn which Lord Penrbyn intends to build 

near his ſlate quarries, and Bangor ferry. 
It is ſomewhat fingular, that this road 
will lig entirely along the valleys, except 

betwixt 
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| betwixt Llyn Ogwen and Nant Frangon, 
where it paſſes over a rock ſo ſmall, that 
it might, without any very great Ow 
be cut through. 5 
By this road the diſtance betwixt Shrewſ- 
beads and Bangor Ferry will be ſhortened 
near twenty miles, and a coach would be 
able to run it in almoſt five hours leſs time 
than it does at preſent by Conwy. The 
mail, inſtead of arriving at Holyhead at ſix 
o'clock in the evening: would be there by 
one o'clock at noon, and about every ſe- 
cond week by ſaving a tide, would arrive 
in Dublin twelve hours ſooner than it does 
now. or | 35 
Beſdes t theſe great advantages ariſing from 
this new road, the touriſt will be able to tra- 
verſe theſe, the moſt mountainous and ro- 
mantic parts of North Wales, even lolling 
_ at caſe in his carriage. And by this rod 
the provokin g delays, and intolerable ex- 
actions at Conwy ferry, will be. entirely. 
ayoided. 


When 
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When I was here Lord Gwydir had but 
juſt begun his part, and we had only the 
old horſe path from Capel Curig to Llan- 
rwſt. This, however, was tolerable good, 
but the ſtupid guides, that they may fave 
about half a mile, ſeldom direct ſtrangers 
along it, but moſt unwiſely take them over 


a very narrow, ſteep, and pe 1 
amongſt the mountains. | 


| _ CHAP. XIV. 4 
FROM LLANRWST BY FFESTINIOG TO CAER- 
NARVON.——GWY DIR—DESCRIPTION OF LLAN- 
 RWST— BRIDGE—CHAPEL+INN — WATERFALL 
ON THE CONWY —ANOTHER—GRAY'S BARD— 
PENMACHNO — FFESTINIOG — INN — FALLS OF 
THE CYNFAEL—PULPIT HUGH LLOYD. .CYN- | 
FAEL—ANECDOTE OF HUGH LLOYD—VALE OF 
. FFESTINIOG. | 


T= antient manſion of Gwydir is an 
extenſive building, but without much 
regularity. * was built about the year 


1558, 


. }; 
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* by John Wynne ap Meredydd. It 
took i it's name from Gwaed-dir, the bloody 
land, being fituated near the place where 
a memorable battle was fought about 952, 
between the ſons of Howel Dda, and Jevaf 


and Jago, two ſons of Edwal Voel, who 
had, at their father's death, unjuſtly aſ- 
ſumed the government of North Wales, 
which was the right of their elder brother 
Meyric. The ſons of Howel left their 
principality of South Wales to avenge the 
cauſe of Meyrie; but the others proved 
too powerful for them, and fill rol 
the throne. T- | L's 

At a little diſtance ang the woods, 
above this manſion, was Upper Gwydir, 
| a houſe erected by Sir John Wynne in 
| 1604 apparently for warty fake of enjoying 


* This Ale, with the initials I. are over this 


t Wand S Hiſtory of Wales. AN. 


from 


— . 
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from thence the numerous beauties of the 
vale below, which is here ſeen. in a broad 
and -elegant expanſe, | nearly as far as . 
Conwy. The houſe was, not long apo, 
demoliſhed, but the family chapel is till 
left. This is a ſmall building, in the Gothic 
ſtile, ſufficiently neat on the outſide, but 
the roof and ſome other parts. within are 
decorated with paintings of ſcriptural fi- 
gures, moſt miſerably executed. 
Both theſe places are at preſent, the 
property of Lord Gwydir, i in right of his 
Lady Priſcilla, Baroneſs Willoughby, el- 
deſt fiſter of Robert, the late Duke of 
Ancaſter, into whoſe family they paſſed in 
the year 1678, by marriage of Mary, daugh- 
ter and heireſs of Sir Richard Wynne, 
with Robert, Marquis of Lindſey. | 0 
Betwixt this place and Llanrwſt, is the 


bridge over the Conwy, | conſtructed in 
1636, 
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1636, by the well-known Inigo Jones.“ 
It conſiſts of three large arches, the mid- 
dle one of which is fifty-nine feet wide. 
One of the other two has been rebuilt 
ſince Jones's time, and the inferiority of the 
workmanſhip is very viſible. The inha- 
bitants of Llanrwſt Za that this bridge is 
formed upon ſuch nice principles, that if a 
perſon thruſts againſt the ſtone over the 
middle arch, the whole fabric may be 
plainly perceived to vibrate : though by the 
way, I am by no means inclined to agree 
with them in this point, I — 


0 The Honourable Dai 83 1 «Me, 
% Panton hath informed me, from the record From 
„the Quarter Seſſions for Denbighſhire, that this 
bridge was directed to be rebuilt in the gth'of. 
% Cha. I. by a letter from the Privy Council, Jones 
being then ſuryeyor of the works. The eſtimate 
« amounted to 4 ooo. Which was to be levied on 
the two counties of Dong and Caernarvon.“ | 
Barcingron's s Miſcellanies, 353. ö | | 

VOL. 1. Z much 
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much better if it was quite firm. So many 
have tried the experiment, that the ſtone is 
now become quite looſe: We, for frolic's 
fake, attempted it, but, except that ſtone, 
we found the whole bridge as firm as a 
The town of Llanrwſt is finely ſituated 
on the eaſtern bank of the Conwy, but 
has in itſelf nothing to recommend it to 
notice. The ftreets are narrow, and the 
houſes irregular. The church is dedigated 
to St. Ryſtyd, or Reſtitutus, who was a 
Biſhop of London about 360; and adjoin- 
ing upon it, is a chapel, built in 1633, by 
Sir Richard Wynne; from a deſign of Inigo 
Jones. The church is a plain ill-looking 
ſtructure, but the chapel is neat and well 
Againſt the wall, at the weſt end of the 
latter, are five braſſes, chiefly remarkable 
for the excellence of their execution, each, 
beſides an inſcription, containing a portrait 
. of 
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of the perſon to whoſe) memory it wal” 
finiſhed. One of theſe, which: is by fat 
the beſt done, is a whole-leagth figure of 
Sarah Wynne, the wife of Sir Richard 
_ Wynne, who died in 1671. The en- 
graver's name to this is William Vaughan, 
the perſon who did the others was Sylvanus 
Crew. Theſe are on. Sir John Wynne, 
who died in 1626 ; Sydney Wynne, his wife, 
who died in 1632 Owen Wynne in 1660, 
and Mary, the wife of Sir ne 
in 1653. | ; 

To this chapel has 1 lately Ae 
an antient monument of Hoel Coytmor, 
which uſed to lay in the church, amongſt 
the rubbiſh . under the ſtairs leading into 
the gallery. It is an armed recumbent - 
bgure, with his fect reſting upon a 1 
The inſcription. upon ĩt 18; Be uch 

We «He jacet Ha. Coptror ap Gruft 8 hel 

+ ©, Hycban op Griff. An- n 


v7 7 This 
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This Hoel Coytmor was grandſon to che 
illuſtrious perſonage whoſe monument we 
fw at Bettws, and was the owner of 
Gwydir, which was ſold by one of his 
poſterity, to the family of the Wynnes. 
Near this is placed a large ſtone coffin, 
ſuppoſed to have been that of the Prince 
Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, denominated from 
his great and valiant actions, Llewelyn the 
Great. He was interred in the abbey of 
Conwy, in the year 1240, but upon the 
diſſolution of abbeys in the 26th. of Henry 
VIII. as appears from a braſs plate fixed 
upon it, it was removed from thence, and 
has remained here ever ſince, | 
oy Beſides theſe there are no other monu- 
ments in this chapel deſerving of notice, 


5 except one, which has on it the following 


ſingularly long and curious inſcription, con- 
taining a. pedigree of the Wynne family, 
from Owen Gwynedd, Prince of Wales, 
4 : p W ©. ? to 
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to Sir Richard W "_ tied in the 
year 1649. 0 

« This chappel was erected 1 180 De 
* mini 1633, by 87. Richard Wynne of 
„ Gwydir, in*the county of Caernarvon, 
« knight and baronet, treaſuret to ehe highe 
rand mighty Princeſs Henfieta Maria, 
« Queen of England, daughter Kidz 

«.' Henery the Fourth, King of France, 
< and wiſe to our Soveraign King Charles. 
% Where lieth buried His father $* John 
« Wynne of Gwydir, in the county of 
«« Caernarvon, knight and baronet, ſon 
% and heyre to Maurice Wynne, ſon and 
„ heyre to John Wynne, fon and heyre to 
„Meredith; which three lieth buried in 
the church of Dolwyddelan with tombs 
< over” them. This Meredith was ſon 
« and heyre to Evan, fon” and heyre to 
« Robert, ſon and heyre to Griffith, ſon 
and  heyre to Carradock, Ton"and beyre 
« to A ſon and heyre to „Roderick, 
| | . « Lord 


/ 
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, Lord of Angleaſy, fon to Owen Gwy- 
* nedd, Prince of Wales, and younger 
brother to David, Prince of Wales; 
ho married Eme Plantageinet, ſiſter to 
King Henery the Second. There ſuo- 
ceeded this David three princes; his 
CL nephew Leolinus Magnus, who married 
“ Jpne, daughter to King John; David 
* ſon, nephew to King Henery the 
Third and Leoline, the laſt Prince of 
Wales of that houſe and line, who lived 
in King Edward the Firſt's time. 8. 
-" John Wynne married Sydney, who lieth 
« buried here, the daughter of 87. Wil- 
te liam; Gerrard, knight, Lord Chancellour 
Li of Ireland; by whom he had- iſſue. 80. 
« John Wane, who died att Lucca in 
cc. an St. Richard Woe, now liveings; 
3 who lieth here ; Willa 
cc « Wynne, now, liveing z Maurice Wynne, 
9 nor- lveing ; ; Ellis Wynne, who lieth 
« buried 


[9 
— 
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« buried at Whittford, in the county of 
Flint; Henery Wynne, now liveing 3 
„Roger Wynne, who lieth here, and two 
« daughters; Mary, now liveing, mar- 
<« ried to Sir Roger Moſtyn, in the county 
« of Flint, knight; and Elizabeth, now 
„ liveing, married to S'. John Bodvil, in 
« the county of Caernarvon, knight.“ 

In the church is ſome curious carved 
work, ſaid to have been brought there 
after the diſſolution from the neighbouring 
abbey of Maynan. The river Conwy runs 
cloſe paſt the church yard, from whence 
there is a fine proſpect of the bridge and 
the high woods of Gwydir behind it. In 
this river Salmon are frequently taken, and 
in the months of February and March great 
numbers of ſmelts. The tide reaches no 
farther than /Trefriew, about a mile and a 
half from Llanrwſt, to which place only 
the river is navigable for ſmall veſſels, |. 

| 24 About 
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About three miles north of Llanrwſt 


ſtood the abbey of Maynan, to which, in 
the year 1283, the monks were removed 
by Edward the Firſt from Conwy. The 
revenues of this abbey at the diſſolution, 
were valued by Dugdale at £162. 155. od. 
and by Speed at C177. 10s. ode A 
large old houſe built out of the ruins, is all 
that is now to be ſeen. 

The Eagles Inn, the only one in the 
place where poſt horſes are kept, is, when 
not full of company, a comfortable houſe; 
but during the ſummer ſeaſon it is fre- 
quently ſo crowded, as to render it very 
unpleaſant. From this houſe guides may 
be had to accompany the traveller to any 
of the curioſities of the neighbourhood. 

About five miles from Llanrwſt we 
turned over ſome fields on the left of the 
road leading to Penmachno, to ſee a ſmall 


* Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica, 
water- 
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waterfall on the river ; Comeyc- The height BE 


of this is not very conſiderable, being only 
twelve or fourteen yards. The ſcene was 
clad with wood, and the bed of the river 
extremely rugged. - Jy 
A mile further on, we Goppel at a 
fulling mill near a bridge, Pont y Pandy. 
Here is a cataract, called Rhaiadr y Craig 
Llwyd, truly romantic and pictureſque. 
It is not very lofty, and the river, from 
want of water, flowed in two ſtreams; but 
the black rock that parted them, being the 
moſt rugged imaginable, rendered it, though 
not quite ſo tremendous, yet infinitely more 
beautiful than if it had been hidden by the 
foaming water coming down it. The high 
banks on each ſide are ornamented with 
pendent ſhrubs, and a mill and rude wooden 
aqueduct (which conveys water to an old 
overſhot wheel) overgrown with moſſes and 
graſs, came in to complete this elegant land- 
ſcape. The deſcent- to . the bottom was 
| ſteep 
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ſeep and difficult, yet I thought my trou- 
ble well repaid by ſeeing the fall to much 
greater advantage than from above, for 
from hence it ſeemed increaſed in height, 
and many of the prominent and pointed 
rocks, before hidden, came into the view. 
The river accompanies the road to ſome 
diſtance beyond this waterfall. Where 
they parted, we left the road for a while, 
and wandered along the banks of the 
ſtream for ſome time, till we came to 
a moſt wild ſcene of wooded and 'pro- 
jecting rocks, overhanging the black 
and diſmal ſtream. A graſſy ledge, at 
ſome height above the water, on the 
other fide, reminded me moſt forcibly 
of the ſcene where Gray has placed his 
High on a rock, whoſe haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conwy's foaming flood, 


| Rob'd in the ſable garb of woe, 


With haggard eyes, the poet ſtood; 
F (Looſe 
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(Looſe his beard and hoary hair 
Stream'd like a meteor to the troubled air) 
And with a maſter's hand, and prophet's face, 
Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. | 


From this ſcene, we returned to the 
road, and proceeded. onwards | over a 
mountainous, though not cither very ro- 
mantic, or entertaining country, till we 
reached Penmachno, the head of the Machna, 
an odd looking village, built almoſt in a 
circle round the church. From hence we 


continued our journey, over a ſtill moun+ 


tainous, but dreary | country, till we came 
to the village of Ffeſtiniog, the | place of 
haftening. This little place and the valenear 
it, have been juſtly celebrated by the elegant 
pen of Lord Lyttleton, who made a tour 
through Wales in the year 1756. 

There happened to be a fair, when we 
were at this place, and as we choſe to put 
up with any inconvenience, rather than 
be peſtered with the vociferous curioſity 

of 
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of a ſet of drunken fellows, we were taken 
from the inn into an adjoining building, 
and ſhewn up ſtairs into a bed - room, the 
moſt dirty and diſagreeable I ever was in. 
After we had ſatiated our thirſt, as well as 
we could, with what they called brandy and 
water, the beſt beverage they could pro- 
duce us, but which, by the bye, I ſhould 
as ſoon have taken for Burgundy as brandy, 
we went by a foot-path, which leads from 
oppoſite the end of the houſe, to ſee the 
falls of the Cynfael. Theſe are, the one 
about three hundred yards above, and the 
other three hundred yards below, a ruſtic 
ſtone bridge over the river, to which the 
path led us. 

The upper fall ana of three ; ep 
rocks, over which the water foams into 
a deep black baſon, over ſhadowed by the 
adjoining rocks, The other, which I 
think is nearly as beautiful, is formed by a 
broad ſheet of water, precipitated down a 


- lightly 
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{lightly ſhelving rock, 4 forty feet 
high, and darkened by the foliage around 
it, which cloſes in almoſt to the edge of 
the ſtream. After the water has reached 
the bottom of the deep concavity, it ruſhes 
along a narrow rocky chaſm, where, 


Raging nil amid the ſhaggy rocks, 
- Now flaſhes o'er the ſcatter'd fragments, now 
Aſlant the hollow channel rapid darts, 


And falling faſt from gradual dope to lope, 
With wild infracted courſe and leſſen d roar, 
Tt gains a ſafer bed, and ſteals, at laſt, | 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale. 


Betwixt this cataract and the bridge, is 
a tall columnar rock, which ſtands jn the 
bed of the river, called Pulpit Hugh Lhuyd 8 
Cynfael, or Hugh Lloyd's pulpit, the place 
e 
11 . name uſed to deliver his nightly 

of this _ magician, and ths 
he claimed all theſe titles, the following 

anecdote 
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ad recorded, That when oe 

a young man, he made a ſtone bench to 

put at the door of his houſe, not far from 

hence; his wife's ſiſter was the firſt who 

fat upon it. Molly”, ſaid he, you 

« have fat firſt upon this bench, and you 

« muſt pay me three kiſſes for it,” - The 

demand was ſatisfied. Sometime afterwards 

his wife died, on which he went to Lon- 

don; leaving his ſiſter-in-law, now, mar- 

| Tried, and her huſband, He entered the 

parliament's army, where: he obtained: a 

commiſſion, 'and was in the army of Gene- 

ral Monk at the reſtoration of Charles II. 

After having been from home many years, 
and grown old, he returned to his native 
country ; and going to his own houſe, one 

fine ſummer's evening, he ſaw his ſiſter-in 

law, her huſband and children (all : ; 
up) fitting on the ſtone bench, eating flum- 
mery and milk. He OY them, in n Eng- 
ne 


, 
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liſh, if they would lodge him that night? 
but none of them knew a word of Eng- 
liſh ; they however conjecturing what he 
wanted, ſhewed him a bed, the beſt in the 
houſe, and aſked him to partake of their 
fare, which he did, and being ſatisfied, he 
addreſſed them in Welſh in the following 


extempore ſtanza ; Ly Loa 
Yn Ffraine y mae gwin yn ffraeth : yn Llundain 
Mae llawnder cynnliaeth ; 
Yn Holand menyn helaeth; | 
M Nyhymru, Llymry a Llaeth. A ON 


For wines delicious mighty France is prais'd, 

And various dainties are in London tais d; 
With butter, Holland half the world ſupplies, 
But = and flummery more than all I prize, 


: 


. What, you are a Weldaman, ay good | 

© friend?” exclaimed his ſiſter. Yes,” 
faid he Iam; it is many years fince I 
« had three kiſſes from the female who 
« firſt ſat on this bench! He was im- 

| mediately ' 
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He then took out of his pocket a large 
purſe, filled with gold, and giving it to 
her, „Here, ſaid he, © take this, as a 
reward for your hoſpitality to the old 
« Engliſh ſtranger, who is now more than 
fourſcore years of age; he requires no 
« more for it, than a bed every night, 
« and flummery and milk every day while 
« he lives.” From this time, I believe, 
he reſided with them till the day of his 
death, which was not till ſome years af- 
terwards. 

Near Ffeſtiniog ran the antient mili- 
tary way, paved with ſtones, even along 
theſe ſteep, and almoſt, inacceſſible moun- 
tains, called 8arn Helen, or Helen's Way, 
the work of Helen, the wife of the Em- 
Pu Fey * 


* Rowland's Mona Antiqua, 165. 


— 
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Ffeſtiniog is ſituated ese On 
properly called the vale of Ffeſtiniog) down 
which we went leiſurely, enjoying all the 
way the moſt ſublime pleaſure, in con- 
templating the beauties of the ſcene before 
us. There- are, few, vales in this country, 
that afford ſuch lovely proſpects as this. £ 
Many of the high mountains bounding its 
ſides, are ſhaded with lofty oaks, and the 
filver Dwyryd ſerpentizes Placidly and 
ſilently along the bottom, amidſt the rich- 
eſt cultivation. The ſea, at a diſtance, | 
cloſes the view ; and Traeth bach, pins! | 
arm from it, is ſeen to receive the 
ryd, a little below Tan-y-bwlch Fu, 
which is fitusted on a rifing ground, and 
embowered in woods, at the north-weſt 
extremity of the vale. The little; village 
of Macntwrog, from whence it takes it's | 
name, is ſeated W in the middle of it. 
_—_ We 
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We dined at Tan-y-bwich Inn, and from 
thence, procceding through Beddgelert, o 
arrived once more at Caernarvon, the place 
from whence we began our route. 


char XV. 


FROM CAERNARVON TO BEDDGELERT. — 
BETTWS GARMON — CASCADE AT NANT MILL— . 
LIN CWELLYN — CASTELL CIDWM—LLYN v 
 DWARCHEN — LLYN CADER — BEDDGELERT — 
CHURCH—EPITAPH—ANECDOTE OF LLEWELYN | 
THE GREAT—PRIORY—INN—GWYNANT=DINAS _ 
EMRYS—MERLIN'S PROPHECIES—LLYN Y DINAS 
—LLYN GWYNANT—CWM- DYL4—WATERFALL. 


AVING remained at Caernarvon a 

; length of time ſufficient to enable me 

to examine, pretty carefully, every thing 
worth notice, within many miles of it each 
way, I proceeded now on my journey to 


Theſe tivo places will be deſeribed in my jour- 
ney from Caernarvon to Harlech. 


i 
a 
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the — cad {idesciidhs whe 
promontory of Llyn, that diviſion of the 
County which juts into the Iriſh Sea, I was 
informed, that I ſhould meet with but few 
objects worthy of attention, except the 
antient church of Clynog and Criccieth - 
Caſtle, I therefore determined to omit the 
former, and viſit Criccieth, _ 'my 
refidence at Beddgelert. 4 

In the road to this place, I — the 
romantie village of Bettws Garmon, fo 
called from it's church being dedicated to 
St. Germanus, the Biſhop who led vn the 
Britons to the famous „AE LET VIA“ die- 
tory over the 8anong, at Mats in 
near Mold. * | 4 WM; on 

About half a mie bepoöd h, is a edu 
tiful little caſoade and bridge, at a" plate 
called Natit Mill. This waterfall would 
appear to much greater advantage if alfhbſt 


* See an account of this battle in vol. II. 
" Aa 2 any 
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any * ſituation than the preſent, for 
here the majeſtic and black mountain of 
Mynydd Mawr, and the more ſmooth and 
regular, though ſtill, lofty Moel Eilir on 
the left, attract to themſelves fo much of 
the attention, and tower ſo high above it, 
as to make it appear quite diminutive. 

Beyond the mill, Snowdon is ſeen on 
the leſt, rearing his pointed ſummit into 
| the ſky. His red and precipitous cliffs, 
and huge bulk, compared with the adjoin- 
ing mountains, render it very eaſy here, to 
diſtinguiſh him from the reſt. 

On the right of the road, Llyn Cwellyn 
extends itſelf for about a mile and a half. 
In this pool, during the winter ſeaſon, are 
| ſometimes taken the Red Char, “ a ſpecies 
of alpine fiſh, found in great quantities in 
'Winander Mere and Coniſton * two 
Jakes 1 in the North of England. 


* Salmo Ae Linnæi 


On 
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On the farther edge of the lake, and juſt 
under Mynydd Mawr, is Caſtell Cidwm, 
Cidwm's Fort, a high and ſteep rock, on 
the ſummit of which, Mr. Rowlands ® 
ſays, was formerly a fortification, one of 
the guards to the entrance of Snowdoh, 
and founded by the Britons, ſometime 
prior to the ſixth century. Whether there 
are any remains of this fort now exiſting, 
I am not able to ſay: the difficulty of 
aſcending to it, and the ſmall importance of 
the object, deterred me from exam ning. 
Higher up, amongſt the mountains on 
the right, I ſaw a ſmall pool, about the 
fize of a good horſe-pond, called Liyn y 
dwarchen, the lake of the ſod, firſt cele- 
brated by Giraldus Cambrenſis, in his Jour- 
ney through Wales, in the year 1188, and 
afterwards, by Leland and Cn, as con- 


* 


9 aus Antiqua Reſtaurata, 149. 
Aa 3 taining 
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taining a floating iſland. * The iſland, eight 
or nine yards in length, and having a mall 
| willow tree growing upon it, is yet in ex- 
iſtence. It ſometimes remains near the 
fide of the pool, for a conſiderable while 
together, and is ſo firm as to bear cattle 
upon it, for when it has been diſlodged by 
the wind, a ſheep or two have been fre- 
quently ſurprized upon, and waſted with 
it to the other parts. -Nennius + reckons 
this iſland, a— the gs of Great 
Britain. 

I paſſed Llyn y Cader, . wat 
not far from the road, and- ſhortly after- 
wards, crofling a bridge, deſcended through 
Nant Colwyn to Beddgelert, a village com+ 
pletely emboſomed in mountains, whoſo 


* Itin, Cambria Syl. Gir. Cambrenſe Lib. II. 
cap. 90. Leland's Itin. V. p. 42. Camden's Brie 
tannia, 

t Nennius's Hiſt, Brit. 


_ rude 
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| rude and dark ſides formed a ſine contraſt 
with the meadows of the vale below.  - 
The houſes were few and irregular, but 
the church one of the neateſt I had ſeen. 
In the church-yard, amongſt many Welſh 
epitaphs, I found the following Enfliſh 
one, on the tomb of an Alice Griffith. 
It's ſingularity induced me to copy it. 
4 Thouſand fates on death attends, 
Which brings poor mortals to their ends.“ 


I have introduced this, merely from it's 
ſingularity, and not that the Engliſh reader 
may form from it any judgment whatever 
of the ſtate of literature in Wales. Had 
this been my purpoſe, I ought, in juſtice, 
to have introduced a few againlt it, from 
my own country, where the language, in 
which they were written, was (contrary to 
the caſe in this inſtance) the language 
ſpoken. I fear we ſhould gain but little, 
from a compariſon, as the following, from 

Aa 4 the 
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the church- yard of Scarborough, in Vork 
ſhire (by no means the worſt I have Rea) 
may ſerve to ew. 

_« Liveſt thou Betſy? Les, with God on high, 

« Art thou not dead? Yes, and here I lie. 
„J, who on earth with man did live to die, 
«& Dyed for to live with Chriſt eternally.“ 
te She was a buty in her blowm, 


And ſhe was ſuddenly cut down. 
| Kc. &c. 


There is a cradition extant, that Llew- 
elyn the Great, had a houſe at Beddgelert, 
and that being once from home, a wolf, 
during his abſence, had entered it. Upon 
returning, his grey-hound, called Kill- 
hart, came out to meet him, wagging his 
tail, but covered over with blood ; the 
prince, alarmed at the fight, ran into the 
nurſery, and found the cradle, in which 
his child had lain, overturned, and the 
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ground flowing with blood : imagining that 
the grey-hound had killed it, he imme- 
diately drew his ſword and flew. him ; but 
upon turning up che cradle, he found the 
child alive, and the wolf dead. This ſo 
affected the prince, that he erected a tomb 
over his faithful dog's grave, where after- 
wards the pariſh church was built, and 
called, from the incident, Bedd Cubart, or 
the grave of Kill-hart. From this was 
alſo derived a very common Welſh pro- 
verb: I repent as much as the man who 
« ſlew his greyhound.” 

This celebrated dog had been a i 
to Llewelyn from his father-in-law, King 
John, about the' year 1205. And he was 
ſo noted for his excellence in hunting, 
that his fame was tranſinitted to poſterity 
in four Welſh lines, EDISON In 
tranſlated : 


The 


1 Rymer's Foedera, II. 317. 


A 
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The remains of famed Kill-hart, — good 
The bounds of the cantred conceal, 
Whenever the doe or the ſtag he purſued, 

His maſter was ſure of a meal.* 


„Here was a priory of Auguſtine monks, 
of very antient foundation, for it was ſaid 
by Anian, Biſhop of Bangor, yho lived in 
the thirteenth century, to- have been the 
oldeſt religious houſe in Wales, except 
Bardſcy.} In 128 3 this monaſtry was ſo 
much damaged by fire, that in order. to 


encourage benefactors ta come forward | 
and contribute towards the rebuilding of it, 


Anian remitted to all ſuch, who ſincerely 
xepented of their fins, forty days of any 
penance inflicted on them. The value of 
the revenues at the diſſolution, was, ac- 


Jones's Muſical and Poetical Relics of the Welſh 
Bards, p. 75. | | 

+ It was called the Abbey de Valle, S. Mariz 
Snawdonia. See Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica. 


cording | 
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cording to Dugdale £70, 38. gd. and ac- 
cording to Speed £69. 35, 84.* There is 
no relic whatever of this houſe. at preſent 
The inn, or rather public houſe, for it 
is certainly deſerving of no better term, is 
one of the wort I was at during the whole 
of my journey through Wales, and the 
charges were beyond meaſure extravagant. 
There is only one bed in the whole houſe, 
and that is wretchedly bad. The place I was 
put into for three nights, was a back 
room; but with the floor, ceiling and 
boarded partition, all ſo full of large holes, 
as to ſeem only an apology for ſeparation from 
the reſt of the houſe. I was alſo fo in- 


N 


 tolerably peſtered by myriads of fleas, that 
if 1 had not every night been fairly wea- 
ried out with my rambles during the day, 
all the powers of Morpheus might have 


* Tanner's Notitia. 1 
been 
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been exerciſed in vain. I may too with 
propriety add, that the concatenation of 
ſmells ariſing from the fumes of the kitchen 
below, when joined with thoſe within the 
room, were ſuch as would not ſuit a per- 
ſon of nice olfactory nerves. 1 complained 
to the ſervant in the morning, that T had 
been almoſt devoured by fleas, and re- 
ceived in anſwer one of the moſt ſingular 
excuſes for filthineſs I ever heard, Dear 
me, fir,” ſaid the girl, “if we were to 
« kill one of them, ten would. come to it's 
« burying.” 

There is, I think, nothing that could 
| Induce a perſon to come to this houſe but 
the exquiſite ſcenery around the place, and 
it is a great pity but ſome man, with a 
more liberal ſpirit than the preſent miſe- 
rable landlord, would ere& a ſmall neat 
inn in oppoſition to this dirty and wretched 
place. Surely cleanlineſs and "_ * 


not go unrewarded ! 
The . 
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The . after I arrived at Beddgelert, 
I ſtrolled along a vale, called; Gwynant; 
the vale of the fiream, and I can entirely 
agree with Mr. Pennant in aying, that this 
is the moſt beautiful, vale amongſt theſe 
mountains. It is about ſix miles long, and 
in it's whole len th affords ſuch a variety 
of ſcenery of wood, lakes, and meadows, 
bounded on each fide by lofty mountains, 
that it, is almoſt impoſſible to be excelled. 
The vale of Llanberis i is the only one that 
ſeemed to me to rival it; but the character 
of the two. are fo very different, and the 
beauty of each ſo excluſively it | own, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to compare them 
together | 
On the left about half a mile up the 
vale, is a lofty wood-clad rock, called 
Dinas Emry 8, the e of Ambroſius, where 
once 


Prophetie Merlin ſate, when to the Britiſh king 
The changes long to come auſpiciouſly he told! 
It 
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It was to this place that Vortigern, when 
he found himſelf under the general odium 
of his ſubjects, and unable any longer to 
contend with the treacherous Saxons whom 
| he had introduced into his kingdom, retired 
to hide his ſhame, and provide for his 
ſecurity. It is probable, that upon this 
inſular rock he erected a temporary reſi- 
dence of timber, with which the country 
at that time abounded, that laſted him till 
he went to his final retreat in Nant Gwr- 
theyrn, or Vortigern's valley, not far from 
Nefyn, i in the promontory of Llyn.+ 

Many of the antient Britiſh and Monkith 
writers aſſert, that upon his coming to 
Dinas Emrys, he attempted to erect a place 
of defence, but what was built in the day 
time always diſappeared at night; he there- 


„ Vortigern was King of Britain from 449 to 466. 

+ I believe all the Welſh bards agree, that Vor- 
tigern reſided at this place at the time of his death. 
| 4 fore 
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fore oonſulted with his magicians or learned 
men, as to what manner he ought to pro- 
ceed ; © they adviſe that he muſt find out 
« a child which had no father, and with 
« his blood ſprinkle the ſtones and mortar, 
«« and that then the caſtle would ſtand as 
on a firm foundation. Search was made, 
222 Merdhin * was Merlin 

„ Emrys, or Dy found ; he being 
* hither 


* The City of Myrddin or Merlin, il called 
Caermarthen, i in South Wales. 
1 Ambroſius ille ex Virgine nobili (patris nomine 
data opera ſuppreſſo) natus; ob mirabilem -viri in 
| mathematicis reliquiſque omnis generis di ſciplinis 
cognitionem a rudi vulgo pro incubi filio habebatur. 
| Liuyd Comment. Britan. 65, Merlin Ambroſius, 
who was born at Caermarthen, was the ſon of a 
nun, the daughter of a king of South Wales. Jauer s 


Welſh Bards, 23. According to Spencer, Merlin's 
father was a Roman conſul, and his mother a nun, 
the daughter of Pubidius, King of Mathraval, who, 
to ſave her life and honour, invented the ſtory or 
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2 hither bought to the a 0ighted that 
14 pretended {kill of his magicians as pal- 
* liated ignorance ; and with confidence 
tc of a more knowing ſpirit, undettakes to 

« ſhew the true cauſe of that amazing 
« ruin of the ſtone-work; tells them, 
„ that in the earth was 4 great water 
* which could endure continuance of no 
cc heavy ſuperſtruction. The workmen 
e digged to diſcover the truth, and found 
« it ſo, He then beſeeched the king to 


* cauſe further inquiſition to be made, and 


* affirmed, that in the bottom of it were 
& two lleeping dragons, which proved ſo 
2 likewiſe, the one white and the other 
« red; the white he interpreted. for the 

« Saxons whom he had brou ght over, and 
« the red yor the cm Britons ; and 


his being without a 1 which — ſwallowed 
by the credulity of the times. Faery Queen, lib. II. 
can. 3. Matt. Weſt. P · 161. 


ce upon 
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„upon this event in Dinas "REIN he 
began thoſe prophecies to Vortigern, 
* which are, to this day, common in the 
« Britiſh ſtorie. * 

The mote probable adcotint b, ther 
Myeddin Emrys, or Merlin Ambreſius, 
ſo called from his being afterwards pa- 
tronized by Ambroſius, Vortigern's ſac- 
ceſſor to the Britiſh crown, was employed, 
by this prince, to ſearch ont for him a 
ſecure retreat from the juſt revehge of his _ 
injured people; and that being a ſkilful 
architect and mechanic, he ſeleQed for 
him this place; where he ſuperintended 
the baitding of the fortreſs.” There was an- 
other Merlin, frequently taken for this, 4 
native of Caledonia, called Myrddio 11 N 


* Selden's Notes on Drayton's Polyolbion. Matt. 
of Weſtminſter, p. 161—170, gives a long account 
of the latter part of Vortigern's life, and a full de- 
tail of all Merlin s prophecies. | 


VOL, 1. | 280 e 
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aries and Myrddin Wyllt,“ who, in 
the year 542, when fighting under the 
banner of King Arthur, accidentally lle w his 
on nephew, and in conſequence of this, 
was ſeized with a madneſs which affected 
him every other hour. He fled again into 
Scotland, and in his lucid intervals com- 
poſed ſome beautiful pieces of poetry. This 
Merlin afterwards returned to North Wales, 
and was buried in the Iſle of ne 
Caernarvonſhire. . 
Voortigern married his own child by” 
Rowena, daughter of Hengiſt, the Saxon 
prince, and had by her one ſon;} and 
ſome writers have faid, that he was af- 
terwards ſo much hurt at his crime, that 
with his own hands he ſet fire to his houſe, 


Called alſo Merlinus Sylveſtris. | 
t Evans's Diſſertatio de Bardis, p. 77. Jones's 
Welſh Bards, p. 23. 
| t Speed's Theatre of Great Britain, I. p. 313. 
| and 
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and in this manner deſtroyed both himſelf 
and his partner in guilt. Others ſay that 
his palace was conſumed by lightening,® 
and others again, chat it was deſtroyed by 
Aurelius Ambroſius and Uter Pendragon, f 
two ſons of Conſtantine, who having ſought 
out the place of his retirement, ſet fire to 
= and conſumed him and his family to 

aſhes. T We are not, however, . certain 
that any of theſe were true, for Vortigern, | 
being conſidered. as the author of all the 


„ Ibid. Stow's Chronicle. 11 27 

1 So called from his having cauſed two golden 
dragons to be caſt, one of which he preſented to 
the cathedral of Wincheſter, and the other he car- 
ried along with him in his wars, moſt probably by 
way of creſt on his helmet. Jones's Welſh . 

t Whitelock's Memorials from Brute, p- 13. x 
Stow's Chronicle. According to Nennius, the pa- 
lace that was deſtroyed muſt have been that in Nant 
Gwrtheyrn, for, c. 44. be ſays, that when Vorti- 
gern went to fortify himſelf at Caer Gwrtheyrn, he 
gave to Myrddin the caſtle he had built in Eryri. f 

B b 22 cala- 
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calamities which his country. ame het | 
dame odious to the people, and the Britiſh 
writers load him with all manner of crimes, 
and repreſent him as ſuch a monſter of 
iniquity, that it was not fit for him to go 
fore they invented thoſe various kinds of 
death, that he might appear to depart 
from hence under the ſevereſt marks of 
divine vengeance. 5 e 

I have been informed, that 4 are 
ſome ſmall remains on the top of Dinas 
Emrys, but that they ate very inconſi- 
derable. I did not myſelf clamber oP the 
rock to examine them. | 
A little farther in the vale is a pool, in 
a charming ſituation, called Llyn y Dinas, 
| the pool of the fort, taking it's name from 
being near Dinas Emrys, and abounding 
in large and well-flavoured trout. Two 
miles beyond this is Cm Llan, a roman- 


tic hollow, running into the mountains on 
1 the 
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the right towards Snowdon, which, though 


the path is, in ſome places, ſteep and 
rugged, may, with a little difficulty, be 
aſcended from hence, Having paſſed the 
entrance into Cwm Llan a little way, I 
came to another pretty little poal, not 

quite ſo large as the one I had left, called 
Llyn Gwynant. Near this, pool the vale. 
changes it's name to.Cwm Dyli, in which 


is a lofty cataract, called Rhaiadr C | 


Dyli. The rivulet that runs from the 
Alpine pool, Llyn Llwydaw, i in che moun- 
tains above, here breaks in foam and ſpray 


down, the rugged. front of a high rock, 
from whence, ſoon afterwards, joined br 
other pr ſtreams, it runs into . 


Gwynant. 


Some parts of Gwynant exhibit. ſuch 


perfect ſpecimens of pigureſque ſcenery, 
that in them I could trace all the order 
and beguty of colouring, fo well Karbe 
by Maſon : 


' 


Bb 3 —— 
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| Vivid green, 
5 Wang brown, and black opake the foreground — 
; Conſpicuous ; ' ſober olive coldly marks 
The ſecond diſtance. Thence the third declines 
In ſofter blue, or leſs' ning ſtill, is loſt 
In fainteſt purple. 


During my walk An the vale, I ob- 
ſerved, in different places, ſeveral men 
buſily employed i in cutting down the trees, 
and could not help filently lamenting that 
the practice of takin g away the timber 
ſhould be fo general, not only in this 
country, . but, as I ſome- years ago was 
ſorry to obſerve, even throughout all the 
North of England, and about the lakes. 
Avarice or diffipation, and it's conſtant 
follower, poverty, have deſpoiled the Prin- 
cipality of nearly all it's leafy beauties, 
Depriving ſcenery of wood, is ruinous to 
pictureſque beauty; and if the owners of 
land do but go on in the manner they have 
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done, for' a few years longer, there will 
ſearcely be a tree r + in all dg 
Wales.. = 


| CHAP. XVI. 


| EXCURSION FROM BEDDGELERT To THE SUM- 
MIT OF SNOWDON. —— CLAWDD coc 
| SCENERY—CWM LLAN. 


8 1 had, upon coming into Wales, 
made a determination to aſcend Snow- 
don by all the tracks that are uſually pointed 
out to travellers, I for the laſt time, un- 
dertook the taſk, along with a party of 
four others, | from Beddgelert, William 
Lloyd, the village ſchoolmaſter, (his ſcho- 
lars being always, during the ſummer time, 
engaged in ruſtic e performing 
the office of guide, | 
The diſtance from Beddgelert to the 
ſummit being reckoned not leſs than fix | 


B b 4 miles, 
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miles, and 2 lady being ens ed un gage 
it was thought beſt for her to ride as far” 
as ſhe could without danger, and for the 
reſt to walk. In this manner therefore we 
ſet out, beginning our mauntain journey by 
turning to the right from the Caernarvon 
road, at the diſtance of about two miles 
and a half from the village. We left the 
horſe at a cottage about half way up, from 
whence taking a bottle of milk to mix with 
ſome rum we had brought with us, we 


continued our route over a ſeries of pointed 
and craggy rocks. | Stopping at different 
times to reſt, we enjoyed to the utmoſt, 
the proſpects that by degrees were open- 
ing around us. Caernarvon and the Ifle 
of An gleſea, aided by the brightneſs of the 

morning, were ſeen to great advantage; 
and Llyn Cwellyn below us, ſhaded by 
che vaſt Mynydd Mawr, with Caſtell | 
Cidwm at it's foot, appeared extremely 


beautiful. In aſcending, the mountains, 
which 


4 
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whieh from. below A of. an im- 
us; be becune wore - 
paſed, and the little rills and mountain 
ſtreams by degrees became all viſible to us, 
like filver lines en . hollows 
io pe 
ridge, over which we had to paſs, called 
Clawdd Coch, or the red ridge. This nar» | 
row paſs, not more than ten or twelve feet 
length, was ſo ſteep that the eye reached on 
each fide down the whole extent of the 
mountain. And I am firmly perſuaded that, 
in ſome parts of it, if a perſon held a large 
ſtone in each hand, and let them both fall 
at once, each would roll above 3. quarter 
of a mile, and thus, when they * 

be more than half a mile aſunder. . 
lady who was with us, to my great 2 
* | prize, 
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prize, paſſed this horrid ridge without the 

ſmalleſt ſigns of fear or trepidation. 
There is no danger whatever in crofling 
Clawdd Coch in the day time, but I muſt 
confeſs, that though I am one of the laſt 
to be alarmed by paſſing amongſt preci- 
pices, I ſhould, by no means, like to ven- 
ture, as many do who have never ſeen it, 
along this track in the night. If the moon 
ſhone very bright I ſhould not, to be ſure, 
mind it much, but a cloud coming ſud- 
denly over might even then render it dan- 
gerous. There have been ſeveral inſtances 
of perſons who having paſſed over it in the 
night, were ſo terrified at ſeeing it the 
next mornin g, that they have not dated to 
return the ſame way, but have gone a very 
circuitous round by Bettws. I was in- 
formed that one gentleman had been 0 
much alarmed, that he crawled over it 

back again upon his hands and knees. 
In 


— 
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In the hollow on the aa 
pools, called Lyn Coch,” the red pool; 
Lyn y Nadroedd, the adder's pool; Lyyn 
Gwds, the blue pool, and e , 
c the ſervant's pool. 
Soon after we had paſſed: Clawdd Cock, 
mi immerſed in light: clouds, till 
we arrived at the ' ſummit, when a ſingle 
gleam of ſunſhine, which laſted but for a 
moment, preſented us with the, majeſtic: 
ſcenery on the weſt of us. It, however, 
only ſerved to tantalize us, for a ſmart 
guſt of wind obſcured us again in clouds. 
We now ſheltered ourſelves: from the cold 
under ſome of the projecting rocks near 
the top, and ate our dinners, watch- 
ing with anxiety the dark ſhades in the 
clouds, in hopes that a ſeparation might 
take place, and we be once more delighted 
with a.ſight of the grand objects around 
us. We did not watch in vain, for the 

clouds 


—_ 
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clouds by degrees cleared away, and left us 
at full liberty to admire tho numerous 
beauties in this vaſt expanſive ſcene. The 
Keep rock of Clogwyn y Garnedd, whoſe 
dreadful precipices are, ſome of them, above 
two hundred yards in perpendicular height, 

and the whole rock, a ſeries of precipices, 
was an object which firſt ſtruck my com- 
panions with terror, and ane of them bhurſt 
eat in exclamation, cy ene n 


—— How ſentfül 
And dizzy Nis to caſt one's eyes fo low!” - 
Ihe crows. and chonghs that wing the 5 air 
She w ſcarce fo graſs as beetles, .. | 


We now ſtood on a point which com- 
manded. the whole dome of the ſky, The 
proſpects below, each of which" we had 
before conſidered ſeparately as a great ſcene, 
were now only miniature parts of the im 
menſe landſcape. We had around us ſuch 
a numerous variety of mountains, valleys, 
lakes, 
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lakes, and ſtreams, each receding behind 
the other, and bounded only by the far 
diſtant horizon, that the eye almoſt ſtrained 
itſelf with looking upon them. Theſe | 
majeſtic proſpects were ſoon ſhut from our 
ſight by the gathering clouds, which now 
began to cloſe in much heavier than they 
had done before, and it was in vain that 
we waited near an hour for another open- 
ing; we were therefore at length obliged | 
to deſcend, in deſpair of being gratified any 
more with theſe ſublime views. Le doth le) 

We again paſſed Clawdd Coch, and Gon 
afterwards, turning to the left, deſcended 
into the mountain vale, called Cwm Lian, 
and fallowed the courſe: of a ſtream. which. 
runs from hence into Llyn y Dinas, in 
Gwynant. This little rivulet entertained 0 
us much in it's deſcent, by being fre- 
quently thrown over low rocks, and form- 
| ing ſmall, but ſometimes elegant caſcades. 
After 
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After two hours walking, we came-into 
Gwynant, the vale I had with ſo much 
pleaſure traverſed a day or two before, and 
paſſing Llyn y Dinas and Dinas Emtys, 
we ſoon reached Beddgelert, ſomewhat 
fatigued with our long mountain walk. 

I obſerved near a cottage in Cwm Llan, 
ſeveral children employed in gathering the 
| berries of Sorbus aucuparia, the mountain 

' aſh. I was informed they were getting 

them to make a liquor, which the Welſh 
call Diod-griafol. This is ſaid to taſte 
ſomewhat like perry, and is made by 
merely cruſhing the berries, and' putting 
water to them, which, after they have 
remained about a e is ſtrained off 
for uſe. | 
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CHAP. XVII 
EXCURSION FROM BEDDGELERT TO CRICCI- 
ETH.—— DEVIL'S © BRIDGE—ROCKS—GIRALDUS 
CAMBRENSIS—-SALMON LEAP—ANTIENT TRI- 
BUTE—— MOONLIGHT SCENE——TRAETH MAWR 
AND TRAETH BACH—PENMORFA—ANECDOTE 
OF SIR JOHN OWEN—FORD—CRICCIETH—-STORY. 
OF SIR HOWEL Y FWYALL AND HIS POLE-AX. 


REDDGELERT ; is the place to . 
travellers uſually reſort, who wiſh to 
viſit Pont Aberglasllyn, the bridge at the 
conflux of the blue | pool, or as it is generally 
called ”_ Devil's bridge. It is about a 
| mile and a half diſtant, but being i in the. 
road leadin g to Tan-y-bwlch, ſome content 
themſelves merely with ſtopping a little 
while, as they paſs it, in their journey. 
I muſt, for my own part, confeſs, I was 
rather diſappointed in my expectations of 


— . 
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this bridge, I had ſomewhere. read of an 
arch thrown acroſs a narrow ſtream, each 
end ſupported by a perpendicular rock, one 
in Caernarvonſhire and the other in Merio- 
nethſhire ;* and perhaps confounding it in 
ſome meaſure with what I had heard of the 
Devil's bridge, near Hafod, in Cardigan- 
ſhire, I had formed a fine high flown idea 

that I ſhould ſee an arch thrown acroſs a 
deep narrow valley, and hanging, as it 
were, in mid air: but how diſappointed, to 
find it a bridge but little out of the uſual 
form! The grand ſcenery around, made 
it at a diſtance appear quite an inſignificant 
object; but in this I had ſcope enough for 
admiration. The road' winds along a nar- 
row ſtony vale, where the dark perpendi- 


* Merionethſhire' is im length, from eaſt to weſt, 
45 miles, and in breadth, from north to ſouth, 34. 
It's circumference is about 150 miles. It has about 
20, obo inhabitants, and contains 34 pariſhes, and 

two market towns. a | 
cular 
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eular cliffs on each ſide, ſo nearly — 
as only juſt to leave width ſufficient at tho 
bottom, for the road, and the bed of the 
impetuous ſtream which rolls at the ſide of 


it. The lofty and rugged rocks, which 


oppoſe to us nothing but a broken ſeries of 


precipices, one above another, as high as 


the eye can reach, ſhadow the tranſlucent 
torrent which thunders over the vaſt frag- 
ments, torn from the precipices above. 


It was moſt probably from this very 


ſcene, that Giraldus Cambrenſis aſſerted 
of Merionethſhire, that it was © the rough- 


« eſt and moſt dreary part of Wales, for 


« it's mountains were both high and nar- 


* 


„% row, and ſo equally grouped together, . 


« that ſhepherds talking or quarrelling on 
4 ' their tops could ſcarcely, in a whole 
* 5 Jourpey, come together,” And 


* 


+ Itin. Camb. Sy l. Gir. Cambrenſe, Lib. II. c. 5. 
p. 855. BE, 
VOL, I. -- "lb - Drayton, 
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LAY * in his — lines, me to 


have followed him in opinion: 
of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that beare 
ſohie, | 3) 

And farths't ſurvay their foyles with an ambitious 
ere, en ES: 
 Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchlefs 

crowds, - | 
The near'ſt that are (aid to ie the er 
clouds, 


Er peciall audience craves 

A few yards above the bridge, is a ſmall 
cataract, noted as being a falmon leap. 
It's height from the bed of the fiver is 
about thirteen feet, but when there is a 
tolerable quantity of water, it is not from 
che ſurface more than eight or nine. The 
falmon come up the rivers in order to 
depoſit their ſpawn on the ſandy ſhallows, 
and when ſtopped in their progreſs, by rocks 
| or dams, acroſs the water, they have the 


* Polyolbion, | 
power 


. 
\ 
. 
4, * 
— 
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power of leaping to a ſurpriſing height in 
order to get over them. This. place being 


only a few miles from the ſea; is frequent- 
ed by great numbers. In the courſe of 
an hour, I have ſometimes obſerved thirty 
or forty of them attempt to get up, but on 


account of a net which the renters of the 


fiſhery place for the they very 
ſeldom ſucceed. This extraordinary power 


of leaping ſo high, ſeems to be owing to a 


ſudden jerk which the fiſh gives to it's 
body, from a bent into a ſtraight poſition. 
At this place, when tired with making 


many vain attempts to ſurmount the bar- 


below, where they are either taken in nets, 


or killed by ſtriking them with an' harpoon. 
By the latter method, though it ſeems 
extremely cruel, the men are always 0 
certain in their aim, that I have ſeen five 
or ſix killed in leſs than an hour. The 


15 weight of fiſh taken bete, in the 


Cer months 


? ol 


— — 
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months of Auguſt and September, is from 
one to eighteen pounds. In October, they 
become much larger, but the flavour of 
theſe are not eſteemed ſo fine as the ſmaller 


ones. | 
The fiſhery, I have been 8 is 
the property of a Mr. Wynne, who lets it 
to the fiſhermen, at the rent of twelve 
pounds a year. The fiſh are fold on the 
ſpot generally at * or 8 
pound. | 
In the reign of Henry: IV thin me 
royal wear, and was then rented by Robert 
ap Meredydd. It is not improbable, that 
in old times, it might belong to the princes 
of Wales, for ſalmon was the moſt uſeful 
and valuable fiſh the Welſh had. It was 
reckoned amongſt the game, and was: per- 
haps the only ſpecies of fiſh that was pre- 
ſerved by their laws. (i 877 


8 „Wynnd's Memoirs of ihe Gwydic fly, P- 387. | 
Pennant's tour II. 192. | 


In 
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In my walk to the bridge, I was much 
amuſed by a flock of goats, conſiſting; of 
about forty, that were. ee wn other 
above. This e Se 
ſo many together, ſince I came into Wales; 
far they are not now wild, all being private 
property, and regularly Mit wo to 
their folds in the evenings. ien 
The mountains of — were 
in former times, much infeſted with wolves, 
In the year 940, Athelſtan marched with 
an army into North Wales, where he ovet- 
came Idwal,* the Welſh Prince, but he 
afterwards reſtored him to his throne, on 
condition that he ſhould do homage to him 
. This is generally written Ludwa); but Ka. 
Liwyd, in his notes to Camden, has remarked, that 
the Welſh never had a Prince of that name, and 
ſuppoſes it muſt have been miſtaken for Idwal, 
03; at 
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at Hertford, and covenant to pay him yearly 
a tribute of twenty pounds of yy three | 
hundred of filver, and twenty-five 


ſand head of oxen, beſides a certain num- 
ber of hawks and hunting dogs.* But in- 


ſtead of this tribute, when Edgat came 


to the throne, on account of the country 


being ſo much overrun with theſe rapacious 
animals, he demanded to be ſent to him 
every year the ſkins of three hundred 
wolves, by which means, without any ex- 


pence to the ſubjects of the Engliſh prince, 
the whole land was, in the ſpace of little 


more than two years, entirely cleared of 
them, and Idwal releaſed from his tribute, 


A: 


in »Strutt's Chronicle, II. 56.— Thus Will. 
Malmſb.— The Chron. Wrivallen has it“ guingue \, 


millia veſtiarum. — The ſame alſo has an old French 
M. S. in the Cotton Library, marked Galba, E. 3. 
it has it“ JV. mille vaches.” 80 5 


at 
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it the end ot the third; aj his declaring” 
that they were all deftroyed.* 1272 
Whilſt I was ſtaying at Beddgelert, 1 
found myſelf one evening almoſt ' devoid: 
of employment, and the moon fone ſo 
beautifully bright, that I was. tempted to 
ramble alone as far as the bridge, There 
never was a more charming evening, The 
feene was not clad in it's late grand colours, 
but now more delicately ſhaded, and ar- 
rayed in ſofter charms, The darkening 
ſhadows of the rocks caſt a gloom around, 
* Strutt's chronicle II. O Will. Malmſb.—Ho- 
linſhed's Chronicle, I. 225.— Whether they were 
all deſtroyed or not at this time, we are not certain; We 
for after the battle of Coleſhill, in the reign of 
Henry II. Giraldus Cambrenſis, Lib. II. c, 101 p. 
873, relates, that a young Welſhman, who had 
been flain, was diſcovered attended by his faithful 
dog, who remained by the corpſe the whole time, 


without food, - and defended 3 
of birds and wolves. 447 001 1% to edt 


Cc4 and 
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and * , in ſome hi kund 
reflected gave to the ſtraining eye, a very 
imperfect glimpie of the ſurfaces it looked 
upon, whilſt in others, the moon ſhot her 
ſilyer light through - the hollows, and 
brightly illumined the oppoſite rocks. All 
was ſolitude, all ſerene and. mild. The 
ſilence of che evening was only interrupted 
by the murmuring of the brook, which 
lulled to melancholy, and now and then by 
the ſhrill ſcream of the night-owl, en 
by me in ſearch of food. 
The river ruſhing o'er it's pebbled bed 
Impoſed ſilence, with a ſtilly ſound. 


The bridge was deſerted, and I hung 
over it's battlements liſtening to the hoarſe 
fall of the water down the wear, and 
watching as the moon got higher, the de- 
creaſing ſhadows of the mountains, I at 
length returned, after a moſt delightful 


ramble of near two hours. 


I went 


n by Pont Aber- 
glasllyn, over one of hs. moſt tireſome 
path lay over the rocks, which run cloſe 
by an arm of the fea, called Traeth Mawr, 
the great fands. This walk, though ra- 
ther painful, was however highly intereſt- 
ing: the lofty mountains ranged in rugged 
order along the oppoſite fide of the ſands, 
ſeemed an invincible barrier. to the * 
rior of the country e 4 


eee 0 
Into the clouds, their topy aſcend the ſky. | 


In the year 1625, Sir John Wynne, of 
Gwydir, conceived the vaſt deſign of re- 
covering the two arms of the ſea, called 
Tracth Mawr and Traeth Bach, for culti- 
vation, by embanking out the water ; and 
for this purpoſe he applied f for aſfiſtance to 
Sir Hugh Middleton, who, in the Iſle 4 

Wight, 
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Wight, VOY not long before nes up- 
wards of two thouſand acres of land from 
the ſea: the affair, however, pobably from 
want of money, was never carried into 
execution. | 1 

Penmorfa, the head of the — 
ſmall wood-clad village, romantically ſitu- 
ated on the weſtern bank of Traeth Mawr, 
and lies ſo far out of the uſual route, as to 
have been hitherto but ſeldom viſited by 
touriſts. The church is dedicated to St. 
Beuno, and within it there is a ſmall mo- 
nument, in memory, of Sir John Owen, a 
general in the army, and a ſtaunch ſupport- 
er of Charles I. This valiant commander, 
after the execution of his royal maſter, 
was, with ſeveral of the nobles, condemn- 
ed * the Tee to loſe. his bead, 


* Sir John Wynne' s Memoirs of the Gwydir fa 
mily in Barrington's Miſcellanies, 5. 381. Fen- 
nant's Tour 184—187. 


- and 
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and in his trial ſhewed a ſpirit worthy of 
ſo great a man. After bis condemnation, 
with a humorous intrepidity, he made the 
court a low reverence, and gave them his 
humble thanks. One of thoſe ſtanding 
by, aſked him what he meant; he replied 
aloud that «it yas a great honor for a poor 
« gentleman of Wales, to loſe his head 
« with ſuch noble lords; for by G—, he 
« was afraid they would have hanged 
„ him.” He however, by good fortune, 
and the intereſt of Ireton, who proved his 
advocate after a few months impriſonment, 
was ſet at mind an reſtored to his 
friends. * ö f 
There is a ford Mon "TTY (ai 
Tech Mawr and Tracth Bach, to the roads 
leading to Tan-y-Bwich and Harlech, 
which ſayes a 'very circuitous road by 
Beddgelert. Crofling theſe is ſometimes at- 


® 2 
= 
| 


tended 


® Pennant I. 279. 
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tended with danger, owing to the tides not 
always leaving the fame. level, but fre- 
guently waſhing deep holes in the ſand; 
and it is not by any means ſafe to attempt 
this ford without the attendance of a guide. 
- Criecieth js a little Borough town, con- 
tributory to Caernarvon, about three miles 
diſtant from Penmorfa, and ſituated on the 
north end of Cardigan Bay, and except the 
ſew remains of its caſtle, affords nothing 
which can claim the attention of the Tra- 
veller.“ This is ſituated upon a riſing 
ground, at the end of 'a long neck of land 
jutting into the ſea, The entrance into it 
is betwixt two rounders, which are ſquare 
within, and appear to have been the only 
circular towers it has had, the others being 
all ſquare, There have been here two | 


* Leland ſays of it in his time,“ At Crikith be a 
« two or three poor houſes, and there is a ſmaulſe 

© ryle. There hath beene a franchiſed now clene 
_ « decayed.” Itin. V. 49. Ag. 
courts, 
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. ofthis hap Bhi 
The caſtle has been but a ſmall building, 
and it is at preſent in a very ruinous condi- 
tion. From the eminence, on which it 
ſtands, is an elegant view acroſs the bay, 
towards Harlech, where that fine old caſtle 
is ſeen, backed by the high and diſtant 
From the architecture, this caſtle has 
the undoubted appearance of Britiſh origin, 
and it's reputed founder, Edward I. ſeems 
to have done no more than caſe the two 
towers at the entrance, whoſe | exterior 
workmanſhip is certainly very different 
from that of their interior. Mr. Rowlands 
has placed this amongſt thoſe caſtles, which 

he conjeRured. were founded: beſors-tas'\ 

bitch cat + ag 
After the conqueſt of Wales, Edward I. 

appointed William de Leyboura, the con- 


© — a Reſtaurata, 149. 
ſtable, 


— — 


x 
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ſtable, er enn 
out of which he was to maintain a gar- 
riſon of thirty ſtout men, a chaplain, ſur- 
geon, carpenter, and maſon.* | 
Sir Howel y Fwyall, a deſcendant of 
Colwyn ap Tangno, one of the | fifteen 
tribes of North Wales, was conſtable of 
this caſtle. + This valiant officer attended 
the Black Prince in the battle of Poitiers, 
where, with only a pole-ax, he performed 

ſuch brave and heroic acts that the prince 
beſtowed 


0 Sebright | MSS. quoted by Mr. Pennant, II. 
192. | 

+ He was alſo conſtable' of Cheſter Caſtle. | 

1 It is very generally believed in Wales, that Sir 
Howel y Fwyall, though only on foot himſelf, took the 
French King priſoner, who was mounted on horſe- 
back. This circumſtance is fully accounted for in 
a MS. given to the Lord Treaſurer Oxford, by 
Mr. Hugh Thomas, and now depoſited in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum. | 


— 8. 
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beſtowed on him the hotour of knighthood, 
and allowed him to take for his arms a 
fole-ax argent, between three flower-de- 
luces, and to add to his name y Fwyall, or 
the Ax. And further to perpetuate the 

memory of his great ſervices, the prince 
ordered, at the expence of the crown, that 
a meſs of meat ſhould be every day ſerved 
up before the ax, with which he had per- 
formed theſe wonderful feats. This, af- 
ter it had appeared before che richt, was 


— Sir Howell ap Fwyall, ap ( Gab, ap 
« Howel, ap Meredith, ap Einion, ap Gwgan, 
« ap Meredith Goch, ap Collwyn, ap Tangno, 
* called Sir Howel y Fwyall, or Sir Howel | Pole- 
Axe, from his conſtant fighting with that war. 
like inſtrument. It is ſaid he diſmounted, the 
French king, cutting off his horſe's head at one 
© blow with his battle-axe, and took the French 
25 king priſonet; as a trophy of which victory, it is 
& ſaid, that he bore the arms of France with a 
de battle-axe in bend ſiniſter, argent. Harl. MSS. 
No. 2298. p. 348- Wynne's Memoirs, 425. 
n taken 


— 


— . 
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taken down and diſtributed amongſt” the 
poor people. Even after his death the 
mefs' continued to be ſerved up as uſual, 
and for the fake of his ſoul given to the 
poor, till fo lately as the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth. There were eight 
yeoman attendants, called Yeomen of 'the 
Crown, appointed to guard this meſs, who 
had each cight-pence a day conſtant wages. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


FROM BEDDGELERT TO HARLECH.-— MOUN- 
TAN ROAD TO TAN-Y-BWLCH— NEW. ROAD 
TAN-Y-BWLCH INN —MAENTWROG—TOMMEN 
Y MUR—WATERFALL—IMPENDING SCENERY— 
LLYN TECWYN UCHA—LLANTECWYN — FINE 
VALE — HARLECH — TOWN-HALL — CASTLE — 

- MEPHITIC VAPOUR—INN. 


T7ROM. Beddgelert I went along, what 
is generally called, the mountain road 
to Tan-y-bwlch. The other, /ow road, lays 


* See the hiſtory of the fifteen- tribes of North 
Wales, in Camb. Reg. I. 148. See alſo Wynne's 


# 
1 


partly | 


Memoirs of the Gwydir Family, p. 375 
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pinhy vt de kf if rr Moti, And“ 
cannot be paſſed but at Jo wa water.” Tue 
fotttier,” from Pont Aberglaöllyh. for near 
feven iniles, im the faoſt fe arid mou 
tainoub way itniightdble.* THe contain 
of rocky Rbeps bas Vee Bund 1 St. 


1 
celfivily uiiptcltfint in cafridyed tit fer 
people prefer get: ot, llt Hel vi te 


the: whole Way? S eU M3937 , bas 

There was, when I. Was Hete; ey 
road Horttfirg lower dm "towards the 
ſands, which: from every appearance will, 
ouffderng the country rough Which it 
has to paſs, be a tolerably level whe. "This 
new read is to be brought from near ths 
bridge, and to Join that from came ts | 
Dolgelte, Hot fir froth? ab- böleb. 4 
have beth ihfortded chat W. 15 this i is 707-3 
pleted, bat id be Aegis or ri 
a couch, during che . 29 wa Bag 
CaernatVbn to Dolgelle Ai CY 
of ib" Kind" Mey nt" öl to Prove 
vox. 1. Dd uſeful 
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uſeful t to "ou w_ very. ugh, oe. to 
the country at large. „ 

The preſent romantic, Horne 5 
road, for about two miles, commands 
feveral, beautiful. and extended proſpects. 
From one very elevated ſituation J had a 
moſt delightful. view | of all che fine and 
mountainous country about me; Harlech 
and Criccieth Caſtles were both i in. fight, 
and. the long extent of ground, forming 
the promontory. c of Lly Pa was be even 
to it's extremity. 5 

TY Tan-y-b wich, below the yy * 
is only an elegant hall,  embowered in 
| woods, the ; manſion. of — Oakley, Eg 


"TY M4 0 


and che comfortable. little inn, both of 
which are on a con fiderable em inence on 
the north-weſt. fide of the vale of Macn- 


21e GL 4 n 


Aeg This vale, Z watered by. the letle 
river Dwyryd, which meanders along it s 
bottom, con traſted with . the bleak and 
dreary mountains of it's -lides, - from. hence 
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affords a moſt pleaſing profpeRt.” A former 
touriſt x was ſo much gratified with this 
ſcene : as to obſerve © That if a perſon could 
« live upon a landſcape, he would ſcarcely 
deſire a more eligible ſpot than this.. 
The Inn is a ſmall, but good houſe, and 
the inhabitants very civil and attentive: 
Poſt chaiſes are not at preſent kept here; 
but the inn-keeper informed me, that as 
ſoon as the new road was completed, he 
probably might attempt a ſingle carriage, if 
there ſhould be any proſpect of ſucceſs ; 1 
and this there muſt be, ſince Tan-y-bwict 
is ſituated nearly in the centre, 'betwixt 
the three market towns of Cacrnaryon, 
Bala, and Dolgelle. / Ti ee 0 
On the oppoſite ſide of the vale n 


the RI « of N which ms it 8 


' * 


1 


Heory N. Wyndham, Eta. who made 
a tour through Monmouthſhire and Wales in the | 
ſummer of 1774 and 1777. 
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name is 3 4 n 9550 in the MY 

yard, called Mentwrog, the ſtone of Tu- 
Fog, a Britiſh Kint, who lived about the 
year 610. and was the writer of Tiboeth, 

a romantic record belonging to St. Beuno, 
and formerly kept in the church of Clynog, 
in Caernaryonſhire.*® Dr. Edmund Prys, 
Archdeacon of Merioneth, who was of 
ſome celebrity as a Welſh poet, was rector 
of this place, and js buried here. 

In this pariſh are the ſmall remains of 
Mir Caſtell, now called Tommen y Mur, 
where the kings of England uſed to encamp 

when they came againſt North Wales. | 
1 leſt Maentwrag,, and enquiring the 
road to Harlech, proceeded on my jour- 
ey. At the e of about Ws 705 


5 Jones's 8 Wel ha p- 14. | 
I sketch of the Hiſtory of Merionethſhire, by 
Mr. Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, | in the Cambrian 
Regiſter, 1 191. 
1 croſſed 
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I croſſed a ſmall bekige when leaving the = 
road, I wandered along à foot path up u 
wooded valley on the right, for about 2 
mile and a half, in fearch' of a waterfidl 
that had been before defcribed to me, 
called Rhaiadr df, the bach catarat ; but it 
was not without ſome difficulty, and after 
much aſcending and deſcending, that *I 
found it. In this cataract, which is fur- 
rounded with dark and impending ſcenery, 


the water is thrown with vaſt impetvofity 
over three black and ſmooth rocks, each in 


a different direction. Of it's height I cou, 
form no idea, as the top of the upper fall, 
by the winding of the rocks, was not viſ- 
ble from below. The rock that hangs 
immediately over the fall, was, from it's 
great height and rude form, a fine object 
in the tandſcape, and the whole of the 
hollow, for ſome diſtance below the cita- 
ract, extremely grand. 1 attempted to 
elimd to the upper part, but the rocks 
1 


— 2 
— — — 
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were 0% e and aa to at- 
tempt. it without danger; therefore con- 
tenting myſelf with ſeeing as much as I 
could from below, 2 croſſed the water, and 
crept along the ſhelving rocks by the ſide 
of the ſtream, for near half a mile. Here 
the banks cloſed i in over my head, Leaving 
ö but a narrow chaſin, from which the light 
was excluded by the dark foliage from each 
fide, and I found myſelf entering to ap- 
pearance into the mouth of a deep and 
horrid cavern. The ſides were too ſteep 
for me to chink of clambering up, and ex- 
* going quite back again to the cata» 

» I had no alternative but to penetrate 
= diſmal place. | This I ſoon did, for it 
continued but a ſmall way; and now find- 
ing it's banks ſufficiently flanting for me 
to aſcend to the meadows above, I was. not 
2 little pleaſed to eſcape from this abode of 
damp. and horror, 


2 Regaining 
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© Regaining the road I had left, it led me 
along the fide of Llyntecwyn ucha, the 
upper pool"of Tecwyn, where I found ſome 
pleaſant, though leſs mountainous ſcenery 
than what I had juſt paſſed. This pool is 
larger than many of thoſe in Wales, and 
it's waters are beautifully clear. On one 
fide of it is a range of low rocks, com- 
poſed of a ſhivery kind of ſlate, which has 
mouldered in many places to the bottom 
in ſmall Zak en almoſt een 
needles. 

F a ah ee of Llan- 
Tecwyn pool, I came to en lovely little 
meadowy vale, about three miles diſtant 
from Harlech, called (as I underſtood, the 
Guide) Dol Orcal. After the late un- 
couth ſcenery, I here enjoyed to the ut- 
moſt, the pleaſing effect of the green 
woods and meads in the vale, and the 
purple heath which concealed and ſoftened | 

| 1d 4 "-2 
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the bark colouring * the eiae 
rocks. 

The whole. of als walk: from, Beddge- 
leit to Harlech, was exceedingly pleaſant; 
and from the continual vacying of , tha 
ſeonety, Kept: the attention alive e 
every part of the jay e + 

This road from Webel ids 
paſſable. for cartiages, but there is another 
from Beddgelert, along the fands, which | 
may be gone at low: water; hut guides 
muſt be taken who are acquainted: with 
the track, as it is very unſafd to venture 
without them. 

.. Harlech, once the principal town in 
Merionethſhire, is now dwindled” into + 
finall and infignificant- village, containing 
not more than four or five hundred, inha- 
bitants. It is in the pariſh. of Llanfair, 
and is, with it's caſtle, built on a. cliff 
which overhangs the- marſh, on the ſen 


ſt, near Cardigan Bey. Not far from tlie 
| 18 — caſtle, 
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caſtle; is an old roofleſs building, once the 
town hall; in which, I was informed, the 
Members of Parliament for Merionethſhire 
continue to be elected 10 
The caſtle is yet very —_ It is 2 
ſquaxe building, each ſide meaſuring about 
ſeventy yards; and has, at every corner, a 
round tower. From each of theſe iſſued 
formerly a round turret ;- all now, except 
one or two, deſtroyed. - The entrance 
is betwixt two great rounders, and the 
chief apartments appear to have been over 
the gateway, in a building which projected 
into the court; and at each corner of this 
building is alſo a large round tower. The 
caitle was defended, on the eaſt fide, by a 
deep fols ; and it's ſituation, on the verge 
of an almoſt perpendicular- rock, rendered 
it impregnable in almoſt every other part. 
I have been told, that from the marſh, this 
AE men ſize, has much this 
En appearance 


* * 
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eres ofthe cate of Belge, W 


Turkey. 
The evening that I arrived here, the at- 


moſphere was perfectly clear, and J could 
ſee very plainly the peaked ſummit of Snow- 
don elevated high above all the other 
mountains. The promontory of Liyn was 
viſible in almoſt every part; Criccietn 
Caſtle ſeemed ſcarcely a mile diſtant; and 
the fine, though dangerous Bay of SO | 
lay entirely before me. * 

The antient name of this fortreſs was 
Twr Bronwen, Bronwen's Toter; fo called 
from Bronwen,* or 'the white-necked fifter 
to Bren, (or - Brinus) ap Liyn, Duke of 
Cornwall, and afterwards King of Great 
Britain; who lived about the year 290. It 
is ſuppoſed by ſome that ſhe reſided here, 


* She died in Angleſea, and was interred on the 
bank of the river Alaw, in that iſland. Mr. Row- 
lands ſays, her monument was in exiſtence ſo lately 
as in his time. See Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata. 

and 
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and the. 1 though for what 
reaſon I know not, ſince the preſent build—- 
ing was founded many centuries, after her 
time, goes yet by the name of Bronwen's 
Tower.“ 6 

It was afterwards called Caer — | 
or Colhoyn's fort, from Collwyn ap Tangon, 
one .of the fifteen tribes of North Wales, 
who repaired it in the eleventh century, and 
reſided for ſome. time in a. ſquare - tower, 
then called Bronwen's Tower. 1 The pre- 
ſent name, Harlech, is probably derived 
from the Britiſh Hardd, | beautiful ;. and 
Llech, a rock, indicative of it's ſituation. 

According to ſome of the antient Britiſh 
Hiſtorians, this caſtle was built by ee 


5 perhaps this tower may 1 flood upon 7 
ſite of the antient one of that name, and ſo have 
ſtill retained the former appellation. 

t It is ſometimes, though improperly, called 
Caer Colun. | — 5 

t See the hiſtory of the fifteen wibes of North | 
Wales, in the Camb. Regiſter, I. 148. 

Gwynedd, 
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Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, forte: 
time about 530 ;* and it is generally ſup- 
poſed, that Edward I. founded the preſent 
fortrefs, upon the ruins of the old eaftle'; 
ſome parts of which are yet diſtin guithable 
from the more modern work of that mo- 
It is evident there muft have been a 
caſtle here before Edward's time, for in the 
year 1160, during the reign of Henry II. 
J find that one John Charlton, being pro- 
tected by the king, impriſoned here three 
of his wife's uncles, per mg David, . 
John. 
Hugh de Wlonkeſlow was, in ih 3. 
appointed by Edward the firſt, conſtable, 
with a ſalary of a hundred pounds; but this 
ſalary appears to have Cons afterwards re- 


/ 


"4 wanne ſketch of the hiſtbry of Merioneth 
ſhire in Camb. Reg. I. 191. 
+ Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 218. 
duced ; 
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FRA for in ſome accounts, it was only 
tuenty · ix pounds thirteen; ſhillings. aa 
fourpence, - and in others fifty pounds: 
—— 
{table and the Captain of the Town, The 
whole garriſan confiſted of rwenty ſoldiers, 
whoſe annual pay amounted to a hundred 
8 r 
j — 
that of Aberyſtwyth, in Cardiganſhire, was 
ſeiaed by the great, but ambitons Owen 
Glyndwr, during his rebellion againſt Henry 
IV. They were both retaken about four ; 
years afterwards, by an army which the | 
king had- diſpatched. into Wales, «gy 
that ſturdy chieſtain- . ak 115 
eee eee eee 
Henry VI, wor eng fe: e 


C * Ayloffe $ Welſh 8 p · 92. __ Daddes 
ridge, p. 98, quoted in Pennant's Four, II. 130. 


— 
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ampton, in 1456, fled from Qbriniy; Ui 
found in this fortreſs! an aſylum from her 
enemies; after narrowly eſcaping the Hands 
of Lord Stanley, who found and ſeized her 
jewels and baggage. From hence, after a 
tort time, ſhe proceeded into Scotland; 

where, collecting her friends, the marched 
to Wakefield; near which place ſhe once 
more attacked her enemy; the Duke of 
Vork, who was there defeated and flain.® \ 
; Edward IV. ſoon after he came to the 
crown, found means to obtain tlie affec- 
tions of the whole realm, and make him- 
ſelf maſter of every part of the kingdom, 

except this ' caſtle and 4 few others in 
Northumberland. Theſe he did not think 
it neceſſary immediately to attack, per- 
haps from che expectation, that ſeeing the 
whole country continue in quiet poſſeſſion, 
wT might ſoon of their own accords r. 


* Tante Eil, p. peg 75 es, 4 
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mit. The idea, however, proved. grounls 


Sw. Gd the: houſe of 
Lancaſter, held out in this caſtle till 2468, 
near nine years after the coronation of 
Edward, Who, at. laſt, ſeeing his reſolution 
not to yield till he was abiolutely forced to 
it, found it neceſſary to ſend into Wales a 
large army againſt him, under the com- 
mand of William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who, with | incredible difficulty, 
marched his men over the heart of the 
Britiſh Alps, to attack him. The Earl 
belicged the caſtle, and it was ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. on the 14th of April, 1468, 
when Sir b Tunſtal, Sir Henry Bel. 
lingham, Sir William Stoke, with about 
fifty other gentlemen, were takeh priſoners 
3 


* MS. Chronicle in the Library of $t Peter's 
Sauter Cambridge, Stow's Annals, p. 421. | 
| Camden's 
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Sir Richard Herbert, brother to che 
Earl, who had commanded” the Epglitm 
army during the fiege, jnterceded with the 
king for the life of the Britiſh hero Dafydd 
ap Han ap Einien. The king at firſt re- 
fuſed, but Sir Richard told him plainly, 
4 That e een might take his life 

TRRS C211 11:8 "RE 
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* 


Camden s 1 11. 48. Cartes en -of 
England, II. 225. Wynne's Memoirs of the Gwys 


dir Family, 398. Vaughan' s Sketch of the; Hiſtory 
of Merionethſhire, Camb. Reg. 4 - 191 Saen 


ſays, the road over which the Engliſh ſoldiers 
marched, is 46 this day called El? Herbert,” "Phe 
names of _—_— defenders. of this fortreſs were 


28 follows: | 18 allt ot. = £13þ x 82. 34 
Dafydd,/ap Jeracs ap Kinleon. il 
Gruff. Vyehan, ap Jo coins aff io v0 


_ Siankyn, ap Jorwerth ap Einion. 


10 2 a! 
Gr. ap Jevan 2 ap Einion. 
'* - Tho. ap Jevan ap Einion. 5 
John Hanmer. | | 
GIG 5 il We 
1 ap 1 ap 0 e 43 
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« that he would aſſuredly replace Dafydd 1 

« in his caſtle, and the king might ſend | 
« whom he pleaſed to take him out again.” 

This prevailed, but Sir Richard received 

no other reward whatever for his ſervice.* | 
In the civil wars of Charles I. Harlech 

Caſtle was the laſt in North Wales that 

held out for the king, being ſurrendered. 

on the 3oth March, 1647, on honourable 

terms, to Lieutenant General Mytton, 

when Mr. e Owen was ee : 


| Rhivalle ap Gryff. ap * of Tower our 
* Mold. | | ane 

Mawris ap Dafydd ap jette 

Dafydd, ap Einion, ap Jevan Rymus. 

Howel ap Morgan ap Jorth pang 
Ednyved ap Morgan. 1 

Thomas ap Morgan. 

John Tudur Clerc 

Gr. ap Je evan ap Jorwerth, ſenior. 


* $o4 Pennars Tout . | 
* — II. 1317. 
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and the, whole garriſon, conſiſted but of 
tzrenty-cight men,* cx | | 
Edward I. made the town. into a free 
borough, and confirmed to it ſeveral grants 
of lands and other emoluments. The 
aſſizes for Merioneth ſhire, which uſed for- 
merly to be held here, are now holden at 
Bala and Dolgelle alternately, | 
In the winter of 1694, this neighbour- 
hood was much alarmed by a kind of 
kindled exhalation, which came from a 
fandy marſhy tract of land, called, Morfa . 
Bychan, acroſs the channel, eight miles 
towards Harlech, and injured much of the 
country, by poiſoning the graſs in ſuch a 
manner as to kill the cattle, and firing hay 
and corn ricks for near a mile from the 
coaſt. It is repreſented to have had the 
appearance of a weak. blue flame, which, 
by any great noiſe, ſuch as the firing of 


» Whitelock's Memorials, P · 243: Js. 
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guns, or the ſounding of horas; was ealily 
extinguiſhed. - All the damage was done 
invariably in the night, and in the cotirſe 
of the winter not leſs than fixteer Hay 
ricks and two barns, ene filled with cgfis, 
and the other with hay, were burnt 5) it; 
It did not ſcem to äffeck any ching elfe; 
and men eould go into it without receiving 
the leaſt injury. It is ſaid, that though it 
was ſeen” oftener during the fitſt three | 
weeks than it Was afterwards, yet it was 
obſerved at different intervals of time for at 
leaft eight months. The occafion' of this 
 fingular phenomenon is not exaftly known, 
It appears moſt probably to have ariſen 
from ſome Collections of putrid ſubſtances, 
the vapour coming from which might Have 
been directed towards this Place by the 


Letter from Mr. Maurice Ke inserted N 
the Philoſophical TrauſaQtions. See e s | 
Abridgement, I. 183. 5 11 5 2 

9 wind 


— . 
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wind. Biſhop Gibſon a conjectured, that 
it might have proceeded from the cor- 
rupted bodies of a quantity of locuſts, which 
came into this: kingdom about that time, 
but from the coldneſs of the climate were 
deſtroyed. He ſays, that a conſiderable 
quantity of them were ſeen lying dead 
about the ſhores of Eons in  Caer- 
narvonſhire. C“ 

The public houſe at Manch for fuch 
it can only be denominated, is kept by a 
civil-man, called Amoyl. The proviſions 
were indeed plain, but the beds, (only two, 
and thoſe in the ſame room) conſidering 
the ſmallneſs of the houſe and the obſcurity 
of it's ſituation, clean and comfortable. 
A guide may be had from this place, who 
will conduct che traveller either amongſt 
the mountains, or over the ſands to Bedd- 


gelert. 


ev ” 


i ' 3" Gidſon' 8 PTY to Camden's Britannia, in 


which Jones's Letter i is 23 p. 659. 
Þ: 1,0 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


EXCURSION FROM HARLECH TO CWM BYCHAN. 
——DRUIDICAL CIRCLES—-CWM BYCHAN— 
WELSH PEDIGREE — BWLCH TYDYAD — DRWS 
ARDUDWY—CROMLECH—DISTANT WATERFALL 
 —SARN-BADRWYG —OVERFLOWED HUNDRED. 


WENT (conducted by the guide) to 
explore an obſcure vale, about four 
miles from H arlech, called C wm Bychan, 
the little hollow. A mile from the town, 
on a a large elevated moor, he pointed out 
to 'me, a circle of ſmall ſtones, about 
chirty yards in diameter, wih another at 
ſome diſtance, ſurrounding it. From it's 
form and appearance, I am inclined to ſup- 
poſe, that this muſt have been one of thoſe 
Druidical circles, in which were holden. 
their Gorſeddau, or Bardic meetings for 
theſe meetings were always in a place ſet 
part in the open air, in ſome conſpicuous 
Ee3 ſituation, 
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ſituation, and ſurrounded by a circle of 
ſtones, having in the centre, a large one, 
by which the preſiding bard, or Druid 
ſtood. There was no relic whatever left 
of the middle ſtone. This kind of circle 
Was called Cyleb Cyngrair, or the circle of 
congreſs, At theſe meetings, candidates 
were admitted to the different degrees of 


 Bardiſm, and o theſe occaſions, it was, 


that all the oral Bardic poems and tradi- 
tions were recited, and their laws ſettled. 
During theſe ceremonies, all the Bards 
ſtood within the circle, thejr heads and 
feet "0 apd clad in their . 
robes. 

Quai? ; WY is a 2 dell, about 
half a mile in length, ſurrounded uith the 
moſt black and dreary ſcenery imaginable. 
On the right of the entrance into it, is a 
ſmall pool, called Llyn y Cwm Bychan, 
from whoſe edge Carreg y Saeth,. the rack 

e 
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of the arrow, s towers; the blackeſt of the 
vale. I reſted myſelf for a while on a 
rock, above the pool, from whence I could 
at eaſe obſerve, and enjoy the rugged 
beauties of this romantic hollow. From 
hence the landſcape extended in all it's 
ſomed in ſlupendous rocks, black and bar- 
ren, and enlivened only by the patches of 
. vegetation, vw of their ider 

We deſcended into the hollow, and 
wandered along the bottom, till we came 
to the manſion (a true ſpecimen of an an- 
tient ſeat of a Welſh gentleman) lately 
occupied by Mr. Evan Lloyd, a perſon 
mentioned with much reſpect in Mr, Pen- 
nant's Tour. He was able to trace his 


© Probably the antient ſportſmen took here their 
ſtation to watch the paſſing a which fortierly 
abounded In thefe parts, | n 1 
1 Vol. II. p. 12g. e 
Ee 4 deſcent 
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(4 een 8 Blyddyn ap Meyn, one o 
the princes of North Wales. The pedigree, 
as a curioſity, I have thought worth tran- 
ſeribing ; z It is as follows : | 

Evan ap Edward, ap Richard, ap Ed- 
ward, ap Humphrey, ap Edward, ap 
: Dafydd, ap Robert, ap Howel, ap Dafydd, 
ap Meirig Llwyd o N annau, ap Meirig 
— Vychan, ap Ynyr Vychan, ap Ynyr, ap 
 Meuric, ap Madog, ap Cadwgan, ap 
Blyddyn, ap Cynvyn, Prince of North 
Wales and Powys. e 

Having g paſſed this manſion, we 1 
cended on the other ſide, till we came to 
a deep mountain hollow, called Bwlch 
| Tyddyad. Here the rocks cloſe, and op- 
poſe a oollection of ſhattered precipices, 
forming a ſcene of deſolation and barren= 
neſs throughout. A few graſſes, liver- 
wort, and heath, conſtitute all the vege- 
tation of this place. We wandered on this 


rocky cleft, for ſuch it only ſeemed, till 
5 7 
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we got beyond the higher mountains, * | 
on a ſudden, a fine open proſpect of all the 
country eaſtward was extended before us. 
Here we were treated with a paſtoral land- 
ſcape, bounded by high diſtant mountains, 
which formed a majeſtic barrier around: 
amongſt theſe, Cader Idris, and the two 
Arrennigs were particularly conſpicuous. 

From hence we made a ſharp turn to 
the right, ſtill continuing our journey over 
a - wretched horſe-path, and ſoon after- 
wards, turning again to the right, we 
entered another deep glen, called Drws 

Ardudwy, the paſs of the overflowed land, 
a place well calculated to inſpire the timid 
mind with horror. The fides and bottom 
were almoſt \covered over with looſe frag- 
ments of tone, once detached by the force 
of froſt, or the irreſiſtible ruſhing of tor- 
rents, after ſtorms and heavy rain, from 
the heights above. The fear for perſonal 


ſafety muſt ſometimes, in places ſimilar to 
this, 


— . 
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this, be accompanied with a tremor, for 
the mind is not always able to diveſt itſelf | 
of prejudices and diſagreeable aſſociations 
of ideas, and in ſpite of every effort of 
reaſon and judgment, the unpleaſing ſen- 

ſations of terror will ſometimes affect us. 
After this dreary ſcene, we entered a 
mote wide and fertile valley, called Cwm 
Naneoll, the hollow of the ſunken brook, 
from whence the guide took me, though 
fomewhat out of the uſual track, to ſee a 
Oromlech; in a farm, called Gwern Einion, 
Einion s alder-grove. This is about two 
miles ſouth of Harlech ; it is at preſent 
made to form the corner of a wall, and is 
built upon two ſides, with modern ſtones, 
to prevent the ſheep from getting through 
it. There are fix ſupporters, three about 
fix feet, and the other three about four 
foet in height. The ſtone which reſts 
upon theſe, is large, flat, and ſanting.  * 
| | A little 
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A little while before we came to this 
cromlech, I heard, from the fide of the 
hill, on which we were walking, the fall- 
ing of water, in a wood, on the other fide 
of the valley, and apparently about half a 
mile from us; and I could, though the 
diſtance was fo great, plaiply perceive a 
ſilver line amongſt the trees, formed by 
the waters- ruſhing down a precipice. I 
_ enquired of the guide reſpecting it, and he 
informed me, that it was a fall of no great 
height, or beauty, and he was not ac- 
quainted with it's name, if it, had any. 
My walk of this day had been very long 
and laborious, and I was almoſt' fainting 
from want of refreſhment, fo. that I was 
under the neceſſity of taking bis . for 
it, otherwiſe I ſhould have croſſed the 
vale to examine it, for I am much inclined | 
to. ſuppoſe, that it muſt have been a cata- 
rat of very conſiderable height. 


Bet +8 
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3 Betwixt the cromlech and the town of 

Harlech, I paſſed another Druidical circle, 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the one I have 
before mentioned, but ſurrounded, like 
that, with another diſtant circle. 5 

It being the ebb of the tide, as we 
returned, the guide pointed out to me part 
of a long ſtone wall, which runs out from 
Mochras, a point of land a few miles ſouth 
of Harlech, in a direction weſt-ſouth-weſt, 
for above twelve miles. This is called 
Sarn Bad-rwyg, the ſhip-breaking cauſeway. 
Weſt of Harlech there was formerly ano- 
ther habitable hundred belonging to Me- 
rionethſhire, called Cantre'r Gwaelod, the 
lowland hundred, on the edge of which, 
this great ſtone-wall was built, as a fence 
againſt the ſea. But about the year 500, 
when Gwyddno Garan Hir was lord of it, 
one of the perſons who looked after the 
dams, was ſo careleſs as to let the ſea 
break through them, and ever ſince that 
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time, it has been ab — 
flooded. Thus Cardigan Bay, though to 
appearance very ſafe for a ſhip to ride in, 
is for many miles ſo full of ſhoals, that it 


is extremely dangerous for a veſſel of any 
burthen to venture at all near the coaft. 


CHAP. XX. 
— 1. 14 \ 
FROM HARLECH, BY BARMOUTH, TO DOLGELLE. 
——MEIN1 GWYR—CROMLECHS CORS-Y-GEDOL 


BARMOUTH—INN—RIVER MAWDDACH=FRIAR'S 


—/ ISLAND=DINAS GORTIN—BEACH—FINE SCENE- 


.RY—LLANELLTYD—BOLGELLE—DR. FULLER'S 
ENIGMATICAL DESCRIPTION—MAN UFACTORIES 
ee IN THE CIVIL WARS. * 


"HE road. from Harlech t to Barmouth 
| is even and good, but, by it's lying. 
over a flat and diſagreeable country, is, 


** Vaughan's Sketch of the Hiſtory of Merionett | 
ſhire, in Camb, Reg. I. 188. 


beyond 


— . 0 
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om 


beyond meaſure; dull and unintereſting, 


At a diſtance, towards the ſea, E had nos 


| thing but turfy bogs and falt marſhes ; 
and on the other fide, the mountains Were 


low and ſtony, and. completely barren in 


pictureſque beauty. 


In a field by the road ade, near Ag | 
bedir, I obſerved two upright ſtones ſtand- 
ing. near each other, the one about ten, 
and the other ſix feet in height. They 
were without inſcriptions, and were pro- 


bably what the Britiſh called Mein Gwyr, 
the ſtones of the heroes, having been | 


erected as funeral monuments to ſome of 
their antient defiled warriors who were 


flain | in battle. | 


A few hundred yards beyond. the fifth 
mile ſtone, and at a little diftance' on the 


left of the road, were two cromlechis very 


— 
near each other, placed on 5 barrows, or 


— heaps 
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A. of looſe gones, the ſuppoſed inter- 
ments of ſome men of antient note, the 
largeſt twelve ſeet long, nine broad, and 
the quoit or upper ſtone, about twenty 
inches thick. I was told that this part of 
Mierionethſhire abounded in different ſpe- 
cies of ae antiquity. | 


25 Though theſe e on account of hs 
cromlechs exeted on them, have every, appearance | 
of high antiquity, yet Iam inclined to ſuppoſe, with 
Mr. Wyndham, a Judlcious traveller tfirbogh this 
country in 1774, that many of the heaps of tones, 
_ ufually-taken for barrows or caitns, were origis 
. nally; piled. together for no other reaſon than that 
« the on of the field might afford the clearer 2 7 
« ture.“ See Tour through Monmouthſhire. "and | 
Wales, * Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, Efq: 
The mode of forming theſe antient-: barrows or 
Carmdlus, a4 they are called by the Welch, was 
ſomewhat curious. When the carnedd was con- 
fidexed as the honourable tomb of a warrior, every 
paſſer by threw an additional ſtone” out n 

| 0 to 


— 2 of 
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1 paſſed l the antient family 
ſeat of the Vaughan's, but now the pro- 
perty of Sir Thomas Moſtyn, Bart. and 
continuing my journey by Llanaber, the 
pariſh church to Barmouth, I ſoon after- 
wards arrived at that place. 1 

Barmouth is placed in one of the moſt 
difagrecable ſituations | that could poſlibly 
have been choſen for it, near the conflux 
of the river Maw, or Mawddach, whence 
it is called by the Welſh, Aber Maw, and 
from this Bertha w, or, corruptedly, Bar- 
mouth. Some of the houſes are built 
amongſt che land at the bottom, and others 


at different heights, up the fide of a huge 


rock, which entirely protects the town on 
the caſt. . Their ſituations uno rar, S 


to his memory; but when this hong) came to be af. 
graced by being the mark where the guilty was 
laid, the cuſtom of every one who paſſed: by, to 
fling his ſtone, was ſtill continued; but now 99] 
as a token of deteſtation. a 


that 
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wind up along the nartow paths amongſt | 
the houſes, where, on one fide, he may, 
If he pleaſe, enter the door of a, dwelling, 
or on the other, look. down the chimney 
of the neighbourhood, in front. The lower 
part of the town is almoſt choaked up with 
land, which fills every paſſage, and in wet 
weather, it is extremely dirty and unplea- 
fant. The houſes are the moſt, irregular 
a place as nothing but the pleaſures, of 
ſociety can render at all comfortable. 

It is frequented during the ſummer ſea- 
fon by many genteel families from Wales, 
and the weſt of England, as a ſea bathing 
place. Mr. Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, 
in his Sketch of the Hiſtory of Merioneth- 
ſhire,* ſeems to aſcribe it's origin to per- 
ſons frequenting the banks of the Mawd- 


* Camb. Regiſter, I. 190. . | | 
VOL. 1. Ff dach, 
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dach, 4c by reaſon of the herb ſcurvy- galt 5 
% which grows there in great abundance.“ 
The company muſt find it an uncom- 
fortable place, for the inn (the Cors-y- 
gedol Arms) is at times, almoſt buried in 
fand, and a perſon cannot walk many 
yards from the door without being up to 
the ankles in it.. Added to this, u ſtrong 
weſterly wind blowing it againſt the win- 
dows and into all the rooms, muſt render 
it horridly ünpleaſant, and were it not for 
the civility of the hoff pitable Mrs. Lewis, 
the place would fail in one of it's 8 chief 
attractions. + 
I was beyond meaſure ſurprized upon 
. Wü introduced into the dining room, to 
find upwards of thirty perſons, moſt of 
them of fortune and faſhion, in ſo ſecluded 
a corner of the kingdom. I found too 
upon enquiry, that this was by no means 
all the company at that time in the town, 
for another large and good building, which 
R Mrs. 


—_— 
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Mrs. Lewis had in her dyn hands as a 
lodging houſe, was alſo quite full. Te be 
again introduced, as it were into the world, 
after my ſolitary rambles amongſt the 
wilds of this country, made a moſt pleaſing 
variety in my tour; and 1 enjoyed very 
much the cheerfulneſs and 8 0 of 

TRY one preſent. | 
The lodging houſes in the town, are 
many of them dirty and miſerable places, 
There are at Barmouth, three | bathing 
machines, but theſe are entirely appro- 
priated to the uſe of the ladies, the gen- 
tlemen bathing on the open coaſt. The 
amuſements ſeem to conſiſt in going out in 
parties on the water, or in Jounging on the 
ſands or beach. The latter is one of the 
moſt delightful walks I ever beheld. The 
wide river Mawddach winds amongſt the 
mountains, forming many and elegant pro- 
montories ; theſe riſe to great heights on 
cach fide, ſome clad with wood, and 
| Ff 2 others 
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others exhibiting their naked rocks ſcantly 
covered with the purple heath. The ſum- 
| mit of the lofty Cader Idris is ſeen to riſe 
high above the other mountains in - the 
back ground. Had the town been built 
here, ſcarcely half a mile from it's preſent 
ſituation, inſtead of one of the moſt un- 
pleaſant, it might have been made one of 
the moſt agreeable retirements in the king- 
Within the laſt three years, the number 
of viſitors to this place has been much in- 
creaſed, which I can attribute to no other 
cauſe but the civility of the good hoſteſs. 
She makes it her ſtudy to pleaſe every one, 
and ſhe is fo fortunate as ſeldom to fail. 
Barmouth is the port of Merionethſhire ; | 
but Mr. Pennant * fays, it is not ſo much 
frequented as it ought to be, on account 
of the inhabitants (who do not attempt 


Tour in Wales, II. 114- 
commerce 


oY 
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| commerce on -a large ſcale) vending their 
manufactures through the means of factors, 
who run away with many of the advantages 
which the natives might enjoy ; yet. this 
gentleman was informed, that a few years 
prior to the publication of his tour,* forty 
thouſand pounds-worth of flannels, and ten 
thouſand pounds-worth of ſtockings, had 
been exported from hence in the courſe of 
a year, The number of ſhips at preſent 
belonging to this port, is about a hundred. 
The population of the place i is eſtimated at 
ſixteen hundred. 

Not far from Barmouth, the river 
Mawddach divides into two arms, and 
forms a ſmall iſland, called Ynys y Brawd, 
or the Friar : Iſland. on the top of the 
rock, called Dinas Gortin, was formerly 
a military anne cr ane Þ 

"0 In the year 1781. 8 2 | | 

+ Vaughan's Sketch of the Hiſtory of Merioneth- 
ſhire, Camb. Reg. I. 19900. | 

Ff z I left 
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J left Barmouth, and proceeded: along 
the bank of the Mawddach, uſually called 
Avon Vawt, the great river, towards Dol« 
gelle. It was now high water, and the 
hole bed of the river being filled, made the 
different landſcapes the ſcene afforded truly 
pictureſque. The firſt two miles, which 
lay along what the inhabitants of Bar- 
mouth call the beach, formed by much 
the moſt intereſting part of the journey. 
In the compoſition of the views, ſcarcely 
any thing appeared wanting: here was 
every requiſite of mountain and vale, wood, 
water, meadows, and rocks, arranged in 
beautiful order. The numerous heaps of 
peat ſpread along the green bottom, were 
certainly unpleaſant objects in the feene; 
but theſe were eaſily overlooked, when 
every thing elſe was ſo beautiful, Beyond 
the beach the road winds at a little diſtance 
from the river, amongſt the low mountains, 
from different places in which I frequently 

- - > Tay - got 


——— 
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got a view of the river, partly hidden by 
intervening mountains, which made it aſ- 
ſume the appearance of elegant and pic- 
tureſque lakes. And in this manner, for 
eight or nine miles, was 1 alternately en- 
e ee e ans e 
tureſque landſcape. 

About two miles from Dolgelle is Lla- 
nelltyd, a neat and clean looking village, 
from whence there is a road which winds 
along a dark and gloomy vale, towards 
Tan-y-bwlch. From the bridge, this vale 
bad indeed a grand appearance. Not far 
from hence a foot-path leads over the 
meadows to an antient monaſtic ruin, called 
Y Vaner Abbey, which I viſited in my 
next ramble from Dolgelle to the waterfalls. 
Many prefer making the journey from 
Barmouth to Dolgelle by water, which 
muſt form a, moſt charming excurſion. To 
ſit at eaſe and enjoy the pleaſures afforded 
by the pictureſque ſcenes, along the Mawd- | 

Ff 4 dach, 
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dach, muſt be extremely gratifying to an 
admirer of nature. The | river, however, | 
is diminiſhed ſo much in width and depth 
within the laſt mile, as not to admit even 
of a pleaſure boat coming up to Dolgelle, 
and the company are on that account, 
obliged to land about three quarters of a 
mile from the place, and wil up to tho 
town. | | 
Dol gelle, the holme of the groves, is a 
market town of ſome conſequence, ſeated 
in a wide and fertile vale, between the 
rivers Arran and Mawddach, and ſur- 
rounded on all fides with high, and in 
many parts wooded mountains. The ſtreets 
are irregular, and the houſes in general ill 
built, The church is a neat ſtructure, 
having in jt an antient monument of Meiric 
Vychan ap Vnyr Vychan, an anceſtor of 
the preſent family of the Vaoghans © of 
Name), near r Dol pagan yy 


Dr. 
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| Dr. Fuller, e in his Worthies of Merio- 
nethſhire, publiſhed rather more than a 


century ago, ſpeaking of Dolgelle, has 


given us the following ſingular and enig- 
matical account of the place: 


1. „ The walls thereof 
are three miles high. 
2. Men go into it over 
the water ; but, 

3. Go out of it under the 
6. wy 


f 


4. The ſteeple thereof 
© doth grow therein. 

5. There are more ale- 
+ houſes than houſes, 


* Fuller's Worthies of Wales, p. 43- 


1 I. The: mountains which 
ſurround it. 
2. On a fair bridge. 


3. Falling from a rock, 


and conveyed in 2 
woaden trough, (un- 
der which travellers 


| muſt make ſhift to 


paſs) to turn an oyer- 
ſhot mill. 

4. The bells (if plural) 

hang in a yew tree. 

5. Tenements are di- 

vided into two or 

more tipling houſes: 

and chimney - leſs 

| barns are uſed for 


that purpoſe.” 1 


The 


— 
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The three laſt of theſe remarks will not 
hold good in the preſent day, as the alte- 
rations that have taken place in this town 
ſince the Doctor's time, are very conſi- 
derable. | 

Here are conſiderable manufactories of 
Welſh flannels, which, from the number 
of hands neceſſarily employed, makes the 
town very populous. The market for 
their goods is chiefly at Shrewſbury ; but of 
late years ſo much has been bought upon 
the ſpot, that they have had occaſion to 
ſend very little to a market at ſo great a 
diſtance. 

The Golden Lion, called Plas iſa, the 
Inver bouſe, is the beſt inn the town affords, 
but I cannot ſay much in favour of it. The 
proviſions were not much amiſs, except 
the wine, which was bad, and; the beds 
were intolerable. 


* The population is eſtimated at about 2000. 


In 
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In the civil wars of the laſt century, 
about a hundred of the king's troops were 
attempting to raiſe a fortification about 
this place, to defend it againſt the Parlia- 
ment's forces, when Mr. Edward Vaughan, 
at the head of a ſmall party, attacked and 
routed them, taking their captain and 
eighteen others priſoners. v6 

The celebrated Merionethſhire moun- 
tain, Cader Idris, riſes at a little diſtance, 
ſouth-weſt of Dolgelle, and it's ſummit is 
about ſix miles from thence. As guides 8 

+ can be at times procured here, moſt per- 
fons chooſe to aſcend it from this place. 

Such was my intention, but I was com- 
pletely prevented by wet and * 


weather. | 


* > Whitelock's Memorials p-. 190. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


EXCURSION FROM DOLGELLE TO THE WATER- 

FALLS.——Y VANER, OR KEMMER ABBEY—CAS«* 

TELL CYMMER—RHAIDR DU—DISTANT FALL— 
RHAIDR Y MAWDDACH—PISTYLL Y CAIN. 


THE three cataracts, on account. of 
which Dolgelle is chiefly viſited by 
the touriſt, are Rhaiadr did, the black ca- 
tara ; Rhaiadr y Mawddach, the fall of 
the river Mawadach ; and Piſtyll y Cain, 
the fall of the Cain. The former of theſe . 
is about five, and the other two about 
eight miles from Dolgelle, and all of them 
near the high road leading towards r 
bwlch. 
I ſet out. on this expedition, but left 
the road, and went' along a foot'path ta 
the right, a few hundred yards before I 
reached the bridge at Llanelltid. I wan- 


dered about a quarter of a mile acroſs the 
meadows, 
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meadows, when I came to an avenue of 
aged ſycamores, which led me to the re- 
mains of an abbey, not viſible from the 
road, called — the Welſh, Y Vaner, and 


Where pious b , from the world retir'd, 
- In bliſsful viſions wing'd their ſouls to heav'n, 
While future joys their nobler tranſports fir d, 
; They wept their erring days, and were feen 


Part of the church of this monaſtry i is 
yet left, and the refectory and abbot's lodg- 
ings are built into the adjoining | farm 
houſe. The other parts are much ſhat- 
tered, and the walls in many places patched 
with modern work to render it of uſe to 
the farmet, in whoſe ground it it ſtands. 
The length is very diſproportionate for the 
width, being betwixt thirty and forty 


t is called beſides by different authors, Cym- 
mer, Cymner, Cwmner, Kinner, Kinmer, and 
Kymmer, oþ 

yards 
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yards long, and not above eight broad. 
The eaſt end is the moſt perfect, and 
through it's thick covering of ivy, I could 
obſerve three ſmall lancet windows. Againſt 
the ſouth wall are a few ſmall Gothic pillars 
and arches, and an aperture in the wall in 
which was probably kept the holy water; 
in this part of the building chere has alſo 
been a ſemi - circular door op poſite to two 
ſmall arches, and near them a mutilated 
ſtone repreſenting the head of a human 
figure. The ſpace of ground which theſe 
walls incloſe is very inconſiderable, and 
from the great plainneſs of the building 
_ altogether, it will not form a picture from 
any point of view whatever. From 2 
large ſycamore, which I obſerved growing 
amongſt the ruins at the weſt end, I ſhould 
judge that the building had long been in 
a moſt ruinous ſtate,» Though it is but 
little more than a mile diſtant, it is, from 
the obſcurity of it's ſituation, ſcarcely 
| known 
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known in Dolgelle. I enquired for it in 
vain as Kemmer Abbey, eee e ee 
it has there is Y Vane.. 

It was founded, according to Mr. Robert 
— in the year 1198, by Meredith 
and Griffith, Lords of Merioneth, "om 
ſons of Conan ap Owen Gwynedd, Prince 


V Sketch of the hiſtory of Merionethſhire, Camb. 
Reg. I. 190. Tanner, the authority of Speed ſays, 
that it was founded about 1200, by Llewelyn, ſon 
of Gervaſe (Jorwerth); but a note adds, that 
though he ſeems to have been a benefactor, and as 
« Prince of North Wales, to have confirmed the 
© donations of others as well as his own, | there 

% doth not appear. any great reaſon to think him 

founder, nor is the time of the foundation clear; 

« but it ſeems to have been in a flouriſhing condi- 

4 tion in 1231, when in the wars of Henry III. 
« with the Welſh, the Engliſh would have burnt 
« jt, but the latter gave them three hundred marks 

to ſpare it. This Llewelyn became Prince of 

North Wales 1195, and died in 1240.” Not. 
Monaſt. Wy 


of 
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of North Wales. The monks were of the 
Ciſtertian order, and the abbey was dedi- 
cated to St. Mary. Mr. Lewis Morris, a 
man well acquainted with the hiſtory and 
antiquities of his country, fays ** it was 
« firſt founded by ſome monks, who ſo- 
“ journed there (as Mr. Robert Vaughan 
« of Hengwrt expreſſes it in his Remarks 
«© on Sir William Dugdale's Monaſticon) 
« from Cwm hir Abbey, in Radnorſhire. 

« It ſeems,” continueth he, © it was 2 
« colony of monks they ſent away, as 
bees do when ply hive is too full.“ * 


„ 


Fs 


1 F 
— 


* Loew of Mr. "OA Marrie to his bedtlite 
Mr. William Morris, of the Cuſtom Houſe, Holy- 
head, Angle ſea, in Camb. Reg. II. 493. This 
ſeems in ſome meaſure, to account for Dugdale's 
miſtake in confounding this abbey with that of 
Combehire, or Cwm hir, in Radnorſhire, to which 
indeed the Parcolude Annals make it a daughter 
_ abbey. See Tanner's Not. Monaſtica, and Dug- 
. 8 Monaſticon Angl. | 


| 4 


againſt the Welſh, who juſt befate, headed: 
by their Prince Llewelyn ap Jarwerth, had 
riſen and attacked the caſtle of Montgo - 
mery, ane of: the monks of this houſe 
happened to be near, and was queſtioned 
as to the ſitnation and force of the Welſh 
army. He determined td befriend his 
country rather than aſſrſt an enemy, and 
rhegefore deceived them ſo much in the 


— . — Witts „% 


Abs when. Heney 11] wnia-eaeching. | 


account he gave, as to induce them to 


make an immediate attack. The Welſh 
feigned a retreat to a neighbouring marſh, 
into which the Engliſh, who with the in- 


agile as thei 
plunged ate 


thein, after a ſhort conflict came off vic- 
torious. This ation ſo enraged the king, 
that paſſing, thortly afterwards near the 
abbey, he burned down the out- offices, 

VOL, . Ge and 


cumbrances of their armour were not ſo 
neighbours, immediately 
but to their deſtrucs | 
tion, for che welm forces returning upon 
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and ordered the whole building to be de- 
ſtroyed. The abbot only ſaved it by his 
entreaties to the king, and paying him 
down three hundred marks as ſome re- 
compence for the injuries that had been 
done to him. At the diſſolution che re- 
venues were valued, according to Speed, 
at 58. 15s. 4d. and according to Dug- 
dale, at £51, 13s. 4d. © 


* 0 ® - - 
* 
— * * 
EY 
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* Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 28). Matt. 
Paris, p. 311. a 

Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica. 15 appears, from 
the accounts in the Augmentation Office, that from 
the 31. of Henry VIII. 4 the ſite of the monaſtry, 
with lands, tenements, and mille, at the rent 
« of £2. 155. 4d. The reQory of Llanelltid at 
“(S. 13s. 44. The reftory of Llanycryn at (13. 
© 135. 44. The rectory of Llanycreth at £6- 18. 44. 
cc and twenty-four crannocks,| and wo hoppetts 
« of wheat, £10. 6s. 6d. were all then upon leaſe 
* to J ahn Pewes, The other poſſeſſions there 


NA craangeke yas an anient meaſure of cor ; { 
66 deſenibed 


ann eee Sr 


* 


The ſite ad hae Aa 
veral ſucceflive reigns, not being granted 
away till Queen Elizabeth. "beſtowed: it 
upon OY Earl of gere about the 


— — —— 


a 2 {a ny ing parte ave were 
qa dirt: e rates a 5 
| | 1 A | 
| 40 Town of Rederome, lands and | | | \ 
« tenements. . 4 
% Town of Llanelttid, divers te- | 
„ nements, &c.... -'I0 15 2 
„ Town of Dolgelle, divers tene- 
© ments, &c... * —— 2 8 as | 
« Town of Cumkadein, tene - 1 
« ments and mill. . 3 4 
Town of Tranſbryn, divers te- h 
e nements. ... ad? $150 o 


« Town of Llanechethe, tene - N 
« ments and rents. . . 2 13 0 
% Chapel of Kydis........................ 0 10 0 
„ Fines and perquiſites of courts 0. 10 0 
% So that the whole ſum of the yearly income of 
« the crown, in right of the abbey, was then 
i« {65. 15s. od. See Camb. Reg. II. 284, 285. 
Gg 2 twentieth 
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e year of her reign. How it has 
pee über es K e's 
On a bank, not far from this aaa, 
good: Caſtel Cymmer, | the eaftle of the 
conflux, built by Uchdrut ap Edwin. This 
enſtle was demolithed upon ſome difagree- 
ment with the founder, by the ſons of 
Cidwgan ap Bleddyn, about the year 1113, 
not long after it's erection. 5 
Returning from the abbey, I craſſed the 
bridge at Llanelltid, and went on the 
vale leading towards Tan-y-bwlch. The 
firſt waterfall T came to, was Rhaiadr di, 
the Black cataraF, this. is in the grounds 
of William Maddocks, Eſq. at Dol-y- 
Melynllyn, the value of the' yellow pool, and 


* Cambrtan Regiſter, II. 28s. 
7 Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 183. Vaughan $ 
Sketch of the Hiſtory of Merionethſhire, Camb. 


Reg. l. 1 5 
Dol- 
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Dol-y-Melynihyn fall. It is ® — 
foams with a thundering noiſe among the 
black rocks down which it is throws, 
Theſe rocks give to the ſcene a fingular 
appearance, from their being in many placts 
covered with a pure white lichen. The 
trees on one fide of the ſtream had been 
green of thoſe on the other, Formed ap 
elegant contraſt to the almoſt jet black 
rocks with which they were. intermixed. 
The torrent rolls into a ſmall deep baſdn, 
from whence it dafhes itſelf along it's reg- 
ged channel. Mr. Maddocks has bern at 
the eo ih making a eee 
of this — A to the runaller, , 
ut à mile farther I turned to che 
right, eee 


* withia @ few hundred Fans of each. 
6g 3 other. 
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other. The path lays along ſome woods 
and meadows, not very amuſing. From 
the fide of a hill, about half a mile from 
the fall, I could obſerve the river Mawd- 
dach rolling down a ſteep in a woody vale 
above, and it's hoarſe murmuring juſt 
reached my ear. Beyond it, at ſome diſ- 
tance, was a rude arch, which croſſed the 
glen, and from. my preſent ſtation, gave a 
pleaſing and romantic caſt to the ſcene.” 


| Deſcending now (but cautious leſt too faſt), 
A ſudden ſteep upon a ruſtic bridge, 1 
We paſs a gulph in which the hazels ä 
Their pendent boughs 


This was a truly alpine bridge over the 
river Cain, formed by the' rude trunk of 
an oak which hung frightfully over the 
black torrent, that roared amongſt the 

rocks many feet beneath. Having paſſed 
this 1 ſoon fohnd myſelf at the foot of 
Rhaiadr / Mawddach, the catara# of the 
river Mawddach. This ſtream here forces 
75505 N 8 v itſelf 
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itlelf. down. a rock betwixt pacing 
feet in height, whoſe ſtrata laying in pa- 


rallel lines ſeveral degrees inclined from the- 
- hotizon, give the ſcene a ſingular and 


crooked appearance. The ſtream is thrice 


broken in it's fall, and the baſon into which 


is precipitated, is very large. In the baſon 
are ſome fine trout, which an heron ſeemed 
to be anxiouſly watching till I arouzed 
trees form an amphitheatre around, and 
the foreground was finely broken by the 
large pieces of rock, once, no doubt, 
looſened from above. The upper part of 


the fall was hidden by intervening rocks, | 


but: upon eroſſing the ſtream, it came into 


view. The ſcene was now complete and 


certainly pictureſque. - 15 
| - Piſtyl® y Cain, the ſpout of the Cain, I 
1 by far the on and moſt pag 


4 


* The wood 2 in the Britiſh 8 88 | 


ßes à narrow ſtream of water, foracthing like that 
iſſuing through a ſpout. 


Gg 4 fjicent 
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ficent cataract of the three. A Harrow 
ſtream ruſhes down. a vaſt rock at leaſt a 
zontal ſtrata here run in irregular ſteps 
through it's whole breadth, and form 8 
mural front. Theſe indeed art ſo regulas, 
as ina great meaſure to ſpail it's pictureſqus 
beauty, unleſs hidden by a volume of was 
ter much greater than there was at the 
time I ſaw it. Immenſe fragments of 
broken rock ſcattered around in every-dif+ 
ferent direction at the foot of the fall, com- 
municate a pleaſing effect. And the agree- 
able mixture of tints of the dark oak and 
birch, with the yellower and fading eln, 
formed on the whole a' ſcene E 
tifying. bn SEN 
The guide who 3 me, was 
an Engliſhman, who had reſided only a 
few years in Wales. He ſeemed ignorant 
of the lan guage, which prevented him 


from giving me ſo much information as I 
| 6 * 
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char. XXII. 


FROM DOLGELLE To. MACHYNLLETH.—LAYN 
' TRIGRAIENWY N—STORY OFGIANT IDRIS—BLUE 
LTON=CADER TDRIS>CATARXCTS—LLYN Y CAE 
» CRAIG Y ca PHENOMENON=-VIEW FROM 


CADER IDRIS—— CASCADE - co - MACB- 
YNLLETH—WATERFALL—DESCRIPTION OF mer 


DEVIE'S BRIBOE IN CARDIGANSHIRE. 


town of Dolgelle is ſeen to the 
Ke 5 beate advantage! from the Machyn- 
lleth road, at the diſtance of about two 
miles. From hence I beheld it in 1 the 
midſt of a vale replete with paſtoral beauty. 
The wide river Mawddach i in the diſtance, 
reflected it's filvery whiteneſs amidſt the 
high and dreary mountains. The inter- 
vening ſpace was varied with. every lux- 
| uriancy 
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Si of woods, meadows, 2 corn 
fields, interſected eee | 
ſerpentizes along the vale. ru ob 
The road ſoon. afterwards, — over 
high and wet moors, became dreary and 
irkſome, the lofty Cader Idris on the right, 
it's ſummit now obſcured in clouds, re- 
maining the ſole fource of amuſement.” 1 
arrived at Llyn trigraſenyn, the pool of the 
three grains, ſo denominated from three 
huge fragments of rock lying at the eaſt 
end of it. The largeſt is about eight yards 
long, fix broad, and four high; and the 
traditions of the peaſantry ſay, that they 
were three pebbles which by chance had 
found their, way into one of the ſhoes of 
the great giant Idris, and being ſomewhat 
uneaſy to his foot, he took it off and threw 
them out at this place, where they have 
ever ſince remained. It is alſo believed 
| arngngſt t them that the pool is bottomleſs ; 
but though this is not the caſe, it is ſome- 
what 


— 


1 
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what ſurpriſing that ſo ſmall a place ſhould 
be, as I was told, upwards of fifty fathom 
deep. Near this pool the proſpect began 
to mend, and entering a long ſtraight hol- 
low, Llyn Mwyngil; the lake of the pla- 
fant retreat, came in with diſtant hills to 
cloſe the vale.” 

I topped at the Blue Lion, a ſmall pub- 
lic houſe, a little beyond the pool of the 
three grains, and enquiring what they 
could give me to dinner, I found; as Dr. 
Johnſonꝰ did at Glenelg, in the Highlands = 
of Scotland, that, (, of the proviſions, the 
t negative catalogue was very copious.” 

Here was no meat (except bad bacon), no 

eggs, no wine, no ſpirits. I. however, 
obliged by neceſſity, contented myſelf wih 
what they could give me, bread and butter, 
and new ale, taken, from yo FATE 


„ — 
22 "1 4 1 4 2 TY: # 124 8 


1 n 
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from the tub in which it was fertnenting. 
I have had occaſion to remark throughout 
| the whole of my tour, that this occurs 
| but too frequently at moſt of the ſmall inns 
in Wales, and the 1abouring people do not 
ſeem to care about drinking it in this ſtate; 
if it has but the name of _— it ſeems 
quite ſufficient. 9 of 
Edward Jones, the man who lives at 
this houſe, in the winter teaches a ſmall 
{chool, and during the farmer feafon per- 
forms the office of guide from hence to the 
ſummit of Cader Idris. He is a moit 
talkative man, and is certainly eſteemed 
2a very great ſcbalard. I ſmiled ſeveral 
times at his attempts to ſhow off his learn» 
ing and abilities, and in ſo obſcure a 
tuation 1 really thought theſe excuſable. 
This houſe being fituated by the road fide, - 
immediately beneath Cader Idfis, is a very 
Machynlleth to Dolgelle, to aſcend unt 
| mountain 
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mountain from. They may, if it is not 
inconvenient, - on account of carriages or 
mountain and down the other way to Dol- 
gelle, in ncarly as ſhort a ſpace of time ay 
it would m this 
place. 

eee 
violently, but bad as the houſe was, L de- 
termined to remain all pight, in hopes that 
me to go up the mountain. The bed I 
Dept in was not a very bad one, nor was I 
1 
with e I oy before — 
. | |} 22 #2 
The * Proving finer, 1 K- 
mined to venture up Cader Idris, and take 
the chance of the weather entirely clearing 
by the time I got to the top. "Therefore 
having provided ourſelves with fuch things 
as the houſe afforded, bread, cheeſe, and 
8 | ale, 


— . 
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ale, we ſet out upon our _ at nine 
oclock, | 
This mountain is called Cader Idris, 
from the tradition of it's having been a 
fortreſs belonging to Idris, who is ſup- 
poſed to have been a prince of thoſe parts 
nin very antient times. There is alſo a 
tradition that this Idris was a great poet, 
aſtronomer, and philoſopher, and that the 
ſummit of Cader Idris was his favourite 
ſeat and obſervatory, and from thence 
called Cadair Idris, the ſeat of Idris.* It 
appears to me that from their antient date 
and ſmall authority, there may be juſt as 
much truth in-the one as in the other of 
theſe ſtories, and ſuch. being the caſe, I 
will leave it to deeper antiquaries to decide ; 
upon their merit ae 


. He is ſometimes called. Cawr Idris, or King 
Idris, ' Cawr Telos an _old'Britiſh word for king. 
| Since. 


— 
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Since W ſo at rain, the 
guide took me along the fide! of a rivulet 
one of the hollows above, down the fide of 
the mountain, to ſee a ſmall cataract, 
formed by it's falling down the face of a 
ſeep rock. The torrent now ſwelled by 
and came down in a white and . thrice. 
broken ſheet.. This Was n very 
ſmall but extremely pretty. NJ 

A little «borethis, Ia anode ad 
opening than the lat. The water was 
here a little broken towards the top, but 
it was from chence carried down an almoſt 
perpendicular rock about eight yards i in 
height. This little cataract would have 
appeared but trifling, had it not been or- 
namented by three large oaks, whoſe 
branches, W eee | 
add greatly to the beauty of the picture. 


I now 
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went along the fide of it fora little way, 
etitertained in many places by the little caſ. 
cades formed in it's deſcent, amongſt the | 
abrupt rocks which lay in it's oourfs;; 
Leaving it, I after awhile! came to a hol. 
low, in whoſe bottom are the diſmal w- 
ters of Llyn y Cae, the'inple/od pool, o from 
the weſt fide of which riſes an immenſe 
black and precipitous rock, called Craig y 
Cac, that caſts a gloomy ſhade on every. 
thing below it. It's ſullen and majeſtic 
front was . e with ne a 


„ Mr, Arthur As his Ry von Nen 
Wales, p. 62, ſays, “ ſome travellers have, men- 
« tioned the finding of lava and other yolcanic 
« produQions here; upon a ſtrict examination, 
« however, we were unable to diſcover any thing 
« of the kind, nor did the water of the lake appear | 
« to differ in any reſpe& from the pureſt rock 
1% water, though it was n with the 
'« moſt 8 wy” 12 > boſon 
= the 
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the moſs faxifrage, and a few goats of pure 
white, that were feen ſkipping careleſsly | 
along it's dangerous ſteeps. From it's 
ſpiry points and deep precipices, it has 
aſſumed an appearance not much unlike 
the age-worn-front of ſome antient cathe- 
dral. The whole of the ſcene, from near 
the edge of the pool, is truly pictureſque 
and grand, and from ſome tation not far 
diſtant, Wilſon's admirable view 9 rsd 
Idris was taken. | | 
Whilſt I was gazing at the rock, a ſmart 
ſhower of rain came 'on, and after it was 
over,, I was entertained with a pheno- 
menon, novel to me, but not uncommoen 
amongſt the mountains. The clouds were 
on a ſudden whirled around the top, and 
apparently confined within the hollow]; the 
motion was continued' for ſome time, and 
then remaining till for a while, they were 
again ſent round with conſiderable velocity. 
I can only account for this, by ſuppoſing 
VOL. I. H h them 
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them ſo denſe, that reſting . below the 
upper edge, the wind in paſſing over, gave 
them this rotatory motion. 
The clouds now roſe aboye the moun- 
tains, and the higheſt peak of Cader Idris 
was alone clouded. I aſcended by Bwlch 
y Cae to this ſummit, which is called Pen 
y Cader, the head of the*fort ; this, like 
that of Snowdon, is conical, and covered 
for ſome diſtance with ſmall looſe ſtanes. 
I continued here enveloped in miſt for more 
than half an hour, when the mountain 
became perfectly cleared for about ten 
minutes. I had from hence a view, if not 
more extenſive, yet if any thing, more 
varied, than that from Snowdon, On one 
fide of me I obſerved, that the mountain 
was broken into an abrupt and deep pre- 
cipice, at whoſe bottom was lodged a finall 
lake or two. The diſtant views were of 
Bala pool, and it's adjacent mountains, 
which appeared quite near, and beyond it 
the 
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the long range of Ferwyn mountains, 
headed by Cader Ferwyn, were ſeen to 
extend in rugged files. Towards the ſouth 
J had the county of Montgomery; and 
Plinlimmon, that celebrated mountain, was 
very viſible. On the 'weſt was the whole 
curve of Cardigan Bay, from St. David's 
quite round to Caernarvonſhire. I had 
ſcarcely looked round, when the gathering 
clouds ſwept over me in deeper folds, and 
all was again hidden from my fight. | 
Cader Idris has three high points, the 
moſt lofty called Pen y Cader ; the next 
in heigh# Mynydd Moel ; and the thitd, 
Craig y ne. The aſcent is much eaſier 
than up Snowdon; and I am confident, 
that from Edward Jones's houſe, 1 could 
walk to the ſummit in about two hours. 
Of the height of the mountain, I was able 
to learn nothing more than what Mr. Pen- 
nant has given ® us. He fays, that * Pea. 


85 Pacer s-T our in Wales, II. 99. 
Hhkz  *© y Cader 
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« y Cader is nine hundred and fifty yards 
% higher than the green near Dolgelle ; 
* Aranvowddwy,. ſeven hundred and forty 
* above. Llyn Tegid ; and the Arrenig 
« only twenty yards ſhort of the Aran; 
« that the fall from the lake to Dolgelle 
green, is one hundred and eighty yards; 
14 ſo chat the real difference of height be- 
« tween Cader and the Aran, is 6 pn 
* thirty yards. Wt 
In order to vary my walk as much as 
poſſible, I took . a different way down, by 
going more eaſtward, and deſcendin g alon g 
that part of the mountain, calle! Mynydd 
Moe 15 The path in this direckion was 
ſufficiently ſloping all the wiy, to permit a 
perſon to ride quite up to the ſummit. A 
gentleman mounted on a little. Welſh po- 
ney, had done it but a few * before I 


was there, 
About half a mile from E. Jena s cot- 
tage, at the bottom of a hill, on the right 
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of the road to Machynlleth, I ſaw another 
gataract, which, though very ſmall, was 
not deſtitute of beauty. The rock down 
which the water falls, is about eight yards 
high, and being five or ſix times as wide 
at the top as at the bottom, it gives to the 
ſcene a ſingular effect. After dry weather 
T ſhould ſuppoſe this fall would almoſt 
always be in want of water; I, however, 
was lucky enough to ſee it in ener 
after ſome heavy ſhowers of rain. | 

The road from hence to Machynlleth, 
was very even and good ; but laying in a 
narrow hollow, between a ſeries of wooded 
mountains, without much variety of cha- 
rater, even this ſhort Journey was 'ren- 
dered tireſome, and the more ſo ſince I 
had rain nearly all the way. The mur- 
muring of the rivulet, which accompanied 
me for ſeveral miles, and here and there a 
pictureſque cottage ſeated in the woods, 
were my only amuſements, till I came 
| Hh 3 within 
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within two miles of Machynlleth, when in 
the evening, the weather became quite 
clear, and I entered the fine vale in which 
the town ſtands. I did not come in fight 
of the place till I was within a mile of it ; 
for being ſeated in a vale, and hidden by 
intervening mountains, it only became viſi- 
ble on a ſudden turn in the road juſt before 
I got to the river. £4 

I obſerved in the Dovey, two of the 
boats, called Coracles; theſe are uſed chiefly 
in fiſhing ; they are five or fix feet long, 
and three or four broad, of an oval ſhape, 
and fo light that one man may with eaſe 
carry them on his ſhoulders. They were 
the vitilia navigia of Pliny, and were much 
in uſe amongſt the antient Britons. . Their 
name was taken from their being formerly 
covered with coria, or hides, ' Camden * 
ſays, © they were made of ſplit fallow 


* Camden's Britannia. . 
« twigs, 
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« twigs, interwoven, (round at the bot · 
* tom), and on that part next the water, 
% covered with a horſe's hide; but they 
are now uſually covered with pitched can- 
vas. They hold only a ſingle perſon, who 
can row himſelf with incredible ſwiftneſs 
with a paddle in his right-hand, whilſt 
with the other he can manage a net. 

I croſſed the Dovey into Montgome- 
ryſhire,* and ſhortly afterwards arrived at 
Machynlleth,+ a neater and much more 
regularly built town than moſt in Wales. 
The town-hall is a plain building, and the 
Church has a fault, common with many 
of the Welſh churches, in being white- 


* This country contains about 450,000 acres of 
land, and 28,000 inhabitants. It is divided Into 
ſeven cantreds or hundreds, and contains 47 pariſhes. 
It has ſeven market towns, and is about 30 miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and the ſame from north to ſouth. 

+ Machynlleth ſignifies the place near the river 
Cynllaeth, which was the antient name for the Dovey. 


Hh 4 waſhed. 
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waſhed. From the church-yard is a pretty 
view up a green and meadowy vale. Ma- 
chynlleth is a place of ſome trade, and I 
fancied it had the aſpe& of being more 
opulent than moſt of the towns in this part 
of the principality. 

I was ſhewn an old building, now con- 
verted into ſtables, conſtructed of the thin 
| ſlaty ſtone, with which this country abounds, 
where it is ſaid that Owen Glyndwr ſum- 
moned the nobility and gentry of Wales in 
the year 1402, when he was acknowledged 
as their prince, and as ſuch proclaimed 
and crowned accordingly.* 

Machynlleth was not improbably the 
Maglona of the Romans, their principal 
ſtation in Montgomeryſhire ; where, in 
the reign of the Emperor Honorius, the 
band of Solenſes were ſtationed in garriſon, 


* Wynne's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 321. Carte's 
Hiſtory of England, II. 655. 
to 
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to act as a check upon the mountaineers.® | 
Near Penallt, about two miles - diſtant, is 
Cefyn Caer, the ridge of the city, where 
Roman coins have been frequently found, 
and where there has been formerly a cir- 
cular fortification of ſome extent. 225 
From the top of a high rock, which 

overlooks the town, I had a moſt extenſive 
view of all the places around me. It was 
a kind of proſpect that reminded me very 
ſtrongly of that ſhewn to Moſes from the 
top of Piſgah. « And Moſes went up 
from the plains of Moab unto the moun- 
* tain of Nebo, to the top of Piſgah, that 

% is over againſt Jericho: and the Lord 
% ſhewed him all the land of Gilead unto 
„ Dan. And all Naphtali, and the land 
„of Ephraim, and Manaſſeth; and all 


728 Camden's Britannia. 
+ Vaughan's Sketch of the Hiſtory of Merioneth- 
ſhire i in the Cambrian Regiſter, I. 189. 


« the | 
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« the land of Judah, unto the utmoſt ſea. 
« And. the ſouth, and the plain of the 
valley of Jericho, the city of palm- trees, 
* unto Zoar.” 

When I was juſt on the i of fonting 
off for Llanydloes, I was informed of a 
very lofty cataract, about ſix miles ſouth of 
the town, near a pool called Llyn Pen 
Rhaiadr, the pool at the head of the cataratt. 
But as the road lay quite over the moun- 
tains, and I was anxious to reach Llanyd- 
loes, I left it unſeen. - + 1 

Had I not, that I might ſee the more of 
North Wales, made a determinate reſo- 
lution not to enter the ſouthern diviſion of 
the principality, I would have gone from 
hence to Aberyſtwyth, the conflux of the 
I/with,* diſtant about nineteen miles. This. 


The ſepulchre of Talieſſin, the Prince of the 
Britiſh bards, is ſuppoſed to have been near the 
highway, about four miles from Aberyſtwyth ; but 
this, if ſuch was ever there, has been long deſtroyed. 

18 
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is now a. celebrated watering place, fre- 
quented by much company. Here are the 
ruins of a caſtle, built about the year 1107, 
by Gilbert Strongbow, and about two cen- 
turies afterwards, rebuilt by Edward I. 
From hence my route would have been to 
an inn about twelve miles off, called the 
Havod Arms, not far from which is the - 
celebrated bridge, called Pont-ar-Monach, 
@ bridge over the Monach, and by the Eng- 

lich, the Devil's bridge. And from thence 
I ſhould have returned into North Wales, 
near Llanydloes. Were I ever to make 
this part of the tour again, I certainly ſhould 
take this route; and inſtead of the twenty 
miles difagreeable road betwixt Machyn- 
lleth and Llanydloes, go this round of about 
fifty, viſiting in it thoſe two intereſting 
places, and ſeeing much beautiful and ele- 
gant ſcenery. 
As it may be of ſome uſe to the traveller 
through this country, I will preſent him 
| with 
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with a ſhort deſcription of the Devil's 
bridge, and the deep glen where it is 
ſituated, extracted from an entertaining 
journey through North Wales, by Mr. 
Arthur Aiken, & as the only account I dared - 
to rely upon for accuracy. After a long 
« and rather tedious walk (from Aber- 

« yſ{twyth), we came ſuddenly to a moſt | 

* ſingularly ſtriking ſpot. The valley of 

« the Rhydol contracts into a deep glen, : 
* the rocky banks of which are clothed 
« with plantations, and at the bottom runs | 

« a rapid torrent. This leads ſoon to the 
« ſpot that we were in ſearch of, which is 
« full of horrid ſublimity. It is formed 
« by a deep dark chaſm or cleft, between 
« two rocks, which juſt receives light - 
4 enough to diſcover at the bottom, through 


* Journal of a Tour through North Wales and 
part of Shropſhire, by Arthur Akin, crown Bvo. 
Lond. 1797. | 5 

| « the 
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* the tangled thickets and impetuous tor- | 
< rent, which is ſoon loſt under a lofty 
« bridge. By deſcending an hundred feet, 
« we had a clearer view of this romantic 
« ſcene, juſt above our heads was a double 
bridge, which has been thrown over the 
« gulph; the inferior bridge was built by 
* a monaſtry, & and hence called Pont- ar- 
« Monach; this growing to decay, and 
« being thought inſecure, another arch 
te was thrown dire&ly above, and reſting 
* on the antient one, and which now ſup- 
« ports a good road acroſs the precipice. 
% The water below has ſcooped out ſeveral 
« deep chaſms in the rock, through which 
« it flows before it dives under the bridge. 
A large beech has flung it's boughs ho- 
e rizontally over the torrent, as if to hide 
40 it from the ſpedtator and the whole 


570 Probably that of Strata Florida, which n | 
far from hence. 


« banks 
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% banks of this wild ſpot are rough witlt 
4 fern, moſs, and native thickets, except 
% on one fide, where a perpendicular 
naked ſlate rock lets in the light to the 
i inmoſt receſſes. Having ſufficiently ad- 
& mired this tremendous ſcene, we walked 
along the cliffs overhanging the deep 
« plen, which receives the mingled waters 
* of the Rhydol and Monach, whoſe lux- 
* uriant woods almoſt concealed the nu- 
c merous rapids and falls occaſioned by 
* the ruggedneſs of it's rocky bottom. 
After a troubleſome, and rather a ha- 
* zardous deſcent, forcing our way through 
« the trees, and acroſs two or three head- 


long little ſtreams, we arrived at a rocky 7 


e bank, a few feet above the river, com- | 
% manding a fine view of the junction of 
the Rhydol and Monach, which ſecm to 
« vie with each other in the turbulence of 
« their waters, and the frequency of their 
*« caſcades : immediately above the union 
« of 
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« of the two torrents, riſes a perpendicular 
rock, on the crags of which we faw 
<< ſeveral kites perched ; the ſummit of 
% the rock is crowned with wood, equal 
« in luxuriance to that which clothes the 
« lofty ſides of the glen.” 


CHAP. XXIII. 


FROM 'MACHYNLLETH, BY LLANYDLOES, ro 
NEWTOWN. ——PLYNLIMMON— GLAS LLYN— 
FRWD Y PENNANT—LLYN YR AVANGE=-BEA- 
' VERS—LLANYDLOES—SEVERN—ROMAN FORT— 
NEWTOWN — WATERFALL— CASTELL DOLFOR- 

WVN-Srok OF SABRINA. | 


Fxo Machynlleth towards Llanydloes, 
the road winds for ſeveral miles over 
dreary and barren moors. I had ſcarcely a 
ſingle tree the whole way; and the only 
enlivening objects for the greateſt part of 
the journey, were a few patches of corn, 
ſparingly 


— . 
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| ſparingly ſcattered in the adjacent bottoms; 
About five miles from Machynlleth, I 
came to a long and lofty hill, which con- 
tinues on an aſcent for near three miles, 
from whoſe top I had an ample view of 
the country around me; but it's beauties 
were very few, it ſeemed nothing more 
than one diſmal waſte of hill and vale. 
From hence I went over the turfy moun- 
tains, without a village, and almoſt with- 

out a cottage to be ſeen the whole way. 
Soon after I had mounted the height, 
Plynlimmon became viſible at the diſtance 
of four or five miles on the right. It's - 
name ' Plynlimmon . ſeems to have been 
derived from Pen lummon, the ſummit of 
the beacon, from it's being ſo much higher 
than all the hills around it; and proba- 
bly, on that account, it may have been 
of uſe to the neighbouring peaſantry as a 
known. mark by which they could (even in 
ſnow) ſteer their courſe over this uncouth 
countty. 
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country. e the different accounts I 
had received of this mountain, I did not 
think my trouble in aſcending it was lkely 
to be repaid by any thing I ſhould meet 
with in the journey ;;I therefore kept along 
the road, and only paſſed it at a diſtance. 
The mountains around being all low, make 
tit appear much higher than it really is, and 
from it's being the place from whence the Js: 
three noted rivers, ' Severn, Wye, and 
Rhydol, all riſe, may have been the cauſe 
of it's being ſo much known. In perpen- i 
dicular height, it is far exceeded both by | as 
Snowdon” and Cader Idris. In the flat ' I 
country, betwixt Plynlimmon” and the 
road, I obſerved a ſmall unadorned pook, 
called on, Liyn, the blue lake. 
When I had got about | half way t 
 Llanydloes, | I turned on the right, and 
went about a/ mile and a half from the 
road to ſeg a noted cataract, called Frivd 
y Pennant, the torrent at the bead of the 
VOL. I. "A | vale. 
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| wa, The rock was RT — 
and the water, then in plenty, from the 
late rains, roared dawn with à thundering 
noiſe. The few. ſhrubs hanging from the 
rocks about it, added to it's beauty. In 
height this is exceeded by few catatacts in 
North Wales, except Piſtyll Rhaiadr. 

About four . miles from Llapydloes, 
the appearance of the country began to 
change, and the woody vales in the front, 
with the little Lyn yr Avange, Geaver's 

Paal, at a. diſience amongſt them, formed 
upon the whole, à pleaſing: ſcene. In 


4 different parts of "Wales there: are ſeveral 


pools, called, Beaver's, poots;, and we are 

aſſured by Giraldus Cambrenſis, and other 
writers, that formerly the beaver Was an 
animal found in many different places. 
| Giraldus, a giving. d Mart doſariptins 


lin. Gamb. 87. Ci Sab. „ Wynoe' ü. 


tory of Wales FE. 
7 


of chem, fays, that in his time, (about the 
year 1188) they were found, und not 
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uncommonly, about the river 'Peivi, in 
Cardigatiſhire. They were called by the 
Welſh, with great propriety, L1bſt-Lydan, 
or the broad-tailed animal. Their ſkin was 


of ſuch efteem, as to be valued by the 
at a hundred and 
twenty pence ; whilſt chat of the tnartin 


laws of Howel Dda, 


was only worth twenty-four ; and thoſe of 
an erthine, otter, wolf, or fox, 6nly twelve 
pence. They ſeem to have conſtituted the 
Thief finery and luxury of thoſe days.? 
The entrance into Llanydloes, / the Hhutth 


Sr. Ihe, Which is over 4 long wooden | 
bridge acroſs the Severn, did not prepoifeſs | 
me mich in it's favor, and I found mylelf 
not deceived i in my judgment of it. The 


ſtreets are __ but the houſes are moſt of 


* Lepes wales, þ. 260, 261. quoted in Fes. [| 


nant's Tour, II. 143z. 
1i 2 them 
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them built with laths and mud, filling up 
the intermediate ſpaces of a timber frame. 
Theſe are in general very irregular, and 
I found as great a ſcarcity of good houſes 
in this place as in any I ever was in, of it's 
ſize and conſequence. The town - hauſe is 
conſtructed i in a manner ſomething ſimilar 
to the others, and is, upon the whole, 2 
moſt ill- looking building. 2 
The width of the ſtreets i in this ove, 
ſingular to ſay) is a great defect, for the 
inhabitants throughout the town, taking 
the advantage of it, throw all their dirt 
and manure in great heaps before their 
doors; and theſe are in general ſo large, 
that in a hot day the exhalation of noxious 
vapours from them, muſt be a great nui- 
ſance to any 2 to clean- 
lineſs. | 
The town is balk e f = cent 
having the market houſe nearly in the 


centre. Here is carried on a conſiderable 
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trade for yarn, which being manufactured 
into flannels, is fent to Welth Pool for 
fale. Within the church are fix” arches, © 
whoſe columns are ſurrounded with round 
pillars, ending i in capitals of palm leaves. 
Thefe, as the inhabitants aſſert, were 
brought from Cm Hir abbey, in — 
no A date on the roof intimates - 
phate wks dead cis ke Lai; | 
The eountry all the way from Llanyd- 
loes to Newtown, ſeemed plainly to indi- 
cate an approach towards England, the 
road winding along a vale much flatter and 
more highly cultivated than any in the 
intetior of Wales. Here were ſeveral 
fields, both of wheat and rye, two ſpecies 
of corn. ſeldom grown in very mountainous | 
countries, for the winds and ſtorms. are 
there ſo powerful as to ſhake the corn out 
of the ears ſometime W OS 
now wandered | ; 
l On the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank. | 


„ It 
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Iz bes but a for 3 1210 and it. 
glided ſmogthly and filently along, re. 
flecting brightly the green ts fon: 
liage of 1 it's banks. „ 
I croſſed the river before 1 came to the. 
village of Pep-y-ſtrywad, and went up to 
Caer-ſws,* now. a ſmall hamlet, but, for- 
merly a Roman ſtation of conſiderable. 
note, ſituated on the bank of the Severn, 
The ſite of the encampment is yet diſcern- 
ible, being a quadrangular rampart, about 
a hundred and fifty yards ſquare. On the 
north-weſt fide are hollows, which were 
probably part of the ſoſſes of the old pre- 
cincts. In the ſouth-weſt angle of it were 
dug up, about twenty years ago, ſome Ro- 
man bricks, which were uſed. in building 


* 


* The name Caer- ſus is ſuppoſed. by ſome, to be 
derived from Heſus, a Roman lieu tenant, which 
was pronounced by the Britons, Caer-heſoos, and 
by contraction, Caer- ws. See Camb. Reg. II. 379. 

| | ** 
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the chimney of a public houſe not far 
diſtant, There are remains of four en- 
campments in le vicinity, Rhos-ddiarbed, - 
| Gwynfynydd y gaer-feehan, and Cefyn- 
carnedd. From this ſation the Romans 
had à road, called Sarn«ſws, or Sarn Swan; 
which; from it's direQion, though it ean- 
not how be trated the whole way, is ur- 
poſed to have led to Cheſter, e 
In Newtown; of as it is called by the 
Welſh, Tre-newydd, I met with fothing 
remarkable. It is a clean place, and the 
country around it is fertile and plesfant. 
A glen about à mile ftom hence, oit the 
right of the road to Builth, was pointed 
ont to me, | 4s contafning à ſmall waterfall; 
and ſome beautiful ſtenery; but. When“! 
got to it, I was diſappbinted in finding” 
them by much the molt deſpicable of any 
I had yet ſeen. The face of the rock had 
much the appearance of an old ſhattered, 
will, thrown aſlait, one end finking into 
8 114 1 
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the ground. The water ſcarcely trickled 
down it, and from the muddy hole at the 
bottom into which it ran, ſeemed ſeldom 
to come in any quantity. | 
| Returning to Newtown, I croſſed tha 
river, and walked along its banks about 
three miles and a half to Caſtell Dolforwyn, 
the caſile of the virgin's meadow... This 
ſtands on a lofty hill, on the north-weſt 
| bank of che Severn, and commands the 
whole of the ſurrounding country. From 
it I, had a moſt lovely and extenſive pro- 
ſped of the vale of Severn, through which 
the river was ſeen to glide in elegant curves, 
blackened by it's high and ſhady banks. 
The landſcape was enlivened with all the 
luxuriance of woods and meadow ; whilſt 
the towns and villages around lent their 
aid to decorate the ſcenne. 
The caſtle has been a four - ſided build- 
ing, of no great ſtrength, - about fifty 
yards long and twenty-five wide, and the 


exterior 


—— 
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exterior walls appear to have been about 
four feet in thickneſs. A ſmall part of 
the north wall, with ſome trifling remains 
of the interior, are yet left. The ſouth 
and eaſt walls are entirely demoliſhed, and 
| the other parts chat are yet ſtanding, are in 
fo ſhattered a condition, that it ſeemed as if 
a a ſtrong wind might almoſt level the whole 
fore perſons in digging amongſt the ruins | 
a little time before I was here, had met 
with a few reddiſh earthen veſſels and fome' 

Tt is not known, with any degree of cer- 


tainty, to whom' the foundation of Caſtell 


Dolforwyn ought. to be attributed; Dug- 
dale has given it to David ap Llewelyn, 
a prince, who reigned in North Wales 
from 1240 to 1246 ; Stow + to Llewelyn 

. Monaſticon Anglieanum, II. 223. - 


t Stow's Annals, p. 200. 
| IP himſelf; 
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himſelf; and Mr. Evans, from the autho- 
rity of John David Rhys, “ to Bleddyn ap 
Cynvyn, ſometime betwixt the years 1066 
and 1073. The latter now is generally 
ſuppoſed to have been in the right. 

Edward I. in the ſixth year of his reign, 
made Bogo do Knovill governor, + and the 
next year granted it to: Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March, to hold to himſelf and his 
heirs, the ſervice of a knight's fee. The 

* Johannis Davidis Rheſi Linguz Cymraecæ in- 
ſtitutiones accurztas, quoted in Evan's . 
de Bardis, p. 92. 5 

+ Dugdale's Baronage, II. 5. 

+ Ibid. I. 142. Stow's Annals, p. 200, 1 
knight's fee has been defined to be ſo much inhe- 
ritance, as is ſufficient yearly to maintain a knight 
with convenient retinue; Which, in the time of 


Henry III. was, accounted. at { 15. It was made 
£20. by the Statute i. Edw. II. c. 1. But Sir 
Thomas Smith, in his Repub. Auel. lib. I. c. 18, 
rates it at (40. And Sir Edward Coke, 2. Inſt. 2 
596. ſays, a bnight s fee contained twelve e 
or ſix hundred and eighty acres. 


ſon 


* 
* . 
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ſon, but afterwards upon the reverſal f 


the attainder, it was reſtored to the family, 


in the perſon of his grandſon Roger, who 


died poſſeſſed of it.“ By the marriage of 
Anne, ſiſter to the laſt Earl of March, 


with Richard Plantagenet, Earl of Cam- 


bridge, this caſtle, along with thoſe of 
Denbigh and Montgomery, became the 
property of the Houſe of York, _ _ 


In the year 1401 NO Ros 


made. governor. +. 


Leland, 3 ſpeaking of it, Pang Ae 
“ Caſtle ruin is in the Lordſhipe of Kid- 
% ο.en, upon an half mile or more from 


| n a III miles up Severne from 


« Montgomery, $ and was the very chief 
« place of all the lordſhips of Kidowen,” | 


o Dugdate 's Baronage, I. 148. F Ibid, IT. 62. 

2 Leland's Itin. VII. 16. | 

$ Leland has wiltaken this diftznce, for by the 
neareſt road poſlible it is above foe miles. | 


How 
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| How this place took the name of Dol- 

forwyn, or the meadow of the virgin, cannot W 
with certainty be known; circumſtances 

however would lead one to ſuſpect, that it 

had ſome allufion to the ſtory of Habren 
or Abren, the daughter of Locrinus, fon 
of Brutus, the firſt king of Britain, by 
Bſſyllt, a daughter of the king of Ger- 
many, whom he had taken captive in his 
wars againſt Humyr, the king « of the Huns. 


Previous to his taking this female he had 


eſpouſed himſelf to Guendolena, a daughter 

of Corineus, a hero who had entered the 
Illand, at the firſt ſettling, with Brutus; 
and the chieſtain, fearing. this might put off 
the marriage, threatened to come againſt 
him with a powerful army, and force him to 
keep his former promiſe. | Locrinus was 
therefore compelled to conceal Eſſyllt in a 
cavern, declaring that he had ſent her out 
of the kingdom, and to marry Guendoleng, 
Upon the death of Corineus, v which appears - 
to 
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io have happened but a ſhort time after 
wards, he immediately divorced Guendo- 
jena, and acknowledged Eſfyllt for his 


queen. When he died, Guendolena aſ- 


ſumed the government, and with unrelent- 
ing cruelty, cauſed Eſſylt and 2 daughter, 
called Alaen, which ſhe had borne to 
Locrinus, to be thrown into the river and 
drowned : from this circumſtance it is ſup- 
poſed to have aſſumed the name of Abrien, 
which afterwards, with a light alteration, 
became Sabrina, and then Severn. e 
Of this ſtory, Milton, + who has made 


Abren or rin, the ns of chaſtity, - 


| 22 
. This u U to hive take m . 


|. 1006 yeafs before the birth of Chriſt, See Geoffry 


ap Arthur, or Jeffry of Monmouth's Hiſtary- of 
Britain, in the Cambrian Regiſter, II. p. 26, 29. 


And after him Matt. Weſtm. p. 20. Speed's Maps, | 


c. X. fol. 115. And Whitelock's Memorials from 


Brutus, p. 2 
t In his Maſque of Comus. | | 


FF 


has 
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has given us ſo elegant and poetical 
a deſcription, that I cannot refiſt the temp- 
tation of following Mr. Pennant's excellent 
ANI in nme it here. 


Sabrina is her name, a a pure, 
Whilome ſhe was the daughter of Locrine, _ 
That had the ſcepre from his father Brute. 
The guiltleſs damſel flying the mad purfuit 
Of her entaged ftepdame, Guendolen, | 
Commended her fair innocetice to the flood, 
That ſtay d her flight with his croſs flowing courſe, 
The water nymphs, that in the bottom. play'd, 1 
Held up their pearled wriſts, and took her i in, 
Bearing her ſtraight to aged Neteus' hall; 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to embathe 
In nectar'd laters, ſtrow'd with aſphodel; 
And through the porch and inlet of each ſenſe, ff 
Dropt in ambroſial oils, till ſhe reviv'd;. 9 
And underwent à quick immortal change 
Made goddeſs of the river: ſhe ſtill retains 
Her maiden gentleneſs, and oft at eve 
_ Viſits the herds along the twilight meadows, 


Helping. 
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Helping all urchin blaſts, and ill - luck ſigns 
That the ſhrewd meddling elfe delights to make, 
_ Which ſhe with precious viol'd liquors heals ; 
F or which the ſhepherds at their feſtivals 
Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtic Ms 
And throw ſweet garland wreaths into her ſtream 
Ot panics, pinks, and gaudy dafodils. 
And as the old ſwain (aid, ſhe can unlock 
| The claſping charm, and thaw the numbing ſpell, 
If ſhe be right invok'd in warbled ſong; 


For maiden-hood the Toves, and will be ſwift 


To aid a virgin, ſuch as was herſelf, 
In bard befetting need. 2 671 Nt 


CHAP. XXIV. 6 


FROM N NEWTOWN 10 MONTGOMERY.—SEVERN 


+ — MONTGOMERY — CHURCH — CHARACTER OF 


LORD HERBERT—CASTLE—RUSTIC VIEW—BRI- 

FISH. POST--SINGULAR CUSTOM. © 
" LEFT Newtown, and went over a 
fine, cultivated country to Montgomery. 
The infant Severn accom panied me near 


— * 
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half the way, ſometimes approaching cloſe 
to the road, and at others, hidden by inter- 
entered the town, I was ſurprized by the 
road leading me along a hill, which was 
elevated ſo much above it, as to give me a 
complete bird's-eye-view into almoſt every 
ſtreet. . 

Montgomery appeared, from it's neat 
| houſes, to be inhabited chiefly by perſons 
of ſmall fortune, who had come here to 
lead a life of retirement; and it is well 
calculated for this purpoſe. It is clean, 
and well built; and ſeems capable of af- 
fording all the comforts and conveniencies | 
of life, without any of the buſtle and noiſe 
of a large town. The adjacent country is 
decorated with lively and luxuriant ſcenery, 
which indicates population and fertility. 
Lord Lyttleton has remarked, that when 
he travelled through Wales, in the year 
as ER 186, 


( 7 


. 
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1756,“ this place was little better than a 
village: if this was the caſe, there muſt 
have been ſince that time a very conſider- 
able addition made to it, for it is now 'a 
moſt reſpectable market town: and theſe 
late alterations may have been the —_ of 
it's preſent neat appearance. 

The church is ahandſomecruciform ſtrue- 
ture, dedicated to St. Nicholas, and has within 
it an antient monument, to the memory 
of Richard Herbert, Eſquire, the father 
of the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
of whom Mr. Granger + bas given us 
this ſingular character: Lord Herbert 
ſtands in the firſt rank of the public 
miniſters, | hiſtorians, and philoſophers of 
his age. It is hard to ſay, whether his 
_ perſon, his underſtanding, or his courage, 
was the moſt — as the fair, 


See his Letters printed at the end of the preſent 


work. 
+ Granger's Biographical Hiſtory. i 
vor. I. K k the 
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the learned, and the brave, held him in 
cual admiration. But the ſame man was 
wiſe and capricious; redreſſed wrongs and 
quarrelled for punctilios; hated bigotry in 
religion, and was himſelf a bigot in philo- 
ſophy. He expoſed himſelf to ſuch dan 
gers as other men of courage would have 
carefully declined: and called in queſtion 
the fundamentals of a religion, which none 
had the hardineſs to diſpute beſides him- 
ſelf.” The figures on this monument of 
Richard Herbert and his Lady, are re- 
cumbent, and under what has once been a 
magnificent and much ornamented canopy. 
In a corner cloſe by it, was a large col- 
lection of legs, arms, heads, and trunks 
of other monumental figures, but all 
broken and demoliſhed, that I could make 
nothing out of them. In the church-yard 
I obſerved more epitaphs upon the grave- 
ſtones than I ever ſaw together before, and 
of 
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of courſe amongſt ſo many, ſome truly 
_ * Adjoining upon the churchyard is a 
piece of ground unconſecrated, which ſome. 
gentlemen of Montgomery have made into 
a court, where they play at the game of 
fives againſt the church. bus: IH 
The town owes it's name of Montgomery 
and Mons Gomerici to Roger de Mont- 
gomery, Earl of Shrewſbury, who in 
1092 entered Powiſland, and took this 
place, then called Ire-faldwyn, or Baldwin's 
Town, from it's having been built and 
fortified with a caſtle by Baldwyn, lieu 
tenant of the marches to William the 
Conqueror. The Earl fortified the place 
afreſh, and called it, after his own name, 
Montgomery. | 


The 


»Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 152. Camb. Brit. 

Il. 531. Mat. Weſtm. p. III. ſays, “that when 

Henry III. erected here a new caſtle in 1221, it, 
1 K k 2. was 
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The caſtle is ſituated on an eminence, 
nearly north of the town, and has from 
every appearance been a grand and auguſt 
building. It is now ſo much demoliſhed, 
and even the foundations at preſent are ſo 
very imperfect, that it is impoſſible to aſ- 
certain, with any degree of accuracy, 
what has been it's extent. It ſtood on a 
_ rock quite precipitous on one fide; and of 
ſo great an height as to have the command 
of all the places around it. The remains 
are a ſmall part of a tower at the' ſouth- 
weſt corner, and a few low and broken 
walls. . In this tower are ſeveral ſmall 
holes, ſimilar to thoſe I had before ſeen in 
the Roman fort at Segontium, near Caer- 
narvon; and theſe ' ſerved ſtill more to 
convince me that they were all originally 
formed for no other purpoſe than to reſt in | 


was then called, from it's ſituation, Mons Gome- 
ricus; but I am at a loſs to know the meaning of tho 


word Gomericus,” 


them 
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them poles, for the ſupport of the ſcaffolds 
uſed in building. Some of theſe are near 
ſix feet in depth. This fortreſs ſeems to 
have been divided by four foſſes, cut in 
the rock, each of which moſt probably 
had formerly it's drawbridge. 

The firſt authentic accounts we have of 
the Caſtle of Montgomery are, that in 
1094, William Rufus having been engaged 
in an unſucceſsful expedition againſt the 
Welſh (who in the preceding year had 
riſen in arms and ranſacked this caſtle®) and 
having loſt a great number of men and 
horſes, was obliged to return into EnFland 
to reinforce his army, after having had juſt 
time to repair it. On his retreat, the 
Welſh 2gain laid ſiege to it, | being then 


* Leland's Collectanea, II. 314. 
+ Powel, p. 153. Matt, Paris, p. 15. Matt. Weſtm, 
p- 17. Holinſhed's Chronicle, II. 20. 23. Cartes 


Hiſtory of England, I. 466. 
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reputed the ſtrongeſt and beſt fortified caſtle 
in Wales : the Normans gallantly defended 
it for many days, but the Welſh having 
found means to undermine the walls, took . 
it by ſtorm, and having put the garriſon to 
the ſword, levelled the fortreſs to the 
ground. After many ſtruggles, ine ffectual 
on the part of the Engliſh, it was not till 
near four years after this event, that the 
king was able to obtain a victory at all 
deciſive. Upon again taking this place, 
the caſtle was immediately rebuilt by the 
Earl of Shrewſbury; but was after that 
again deſtroyed, though at what period is 
not known. It appears that in 1221, 
Henry III. in order, as the hiſtorians ſay, 
to reſtrain the predatory excurſions of the. 
Welſh, marched againſt them, and erected 
a caſtle here, which he granted to his 
juſticiary, Hubert de Burgh, with two 
hundred marks annually, and a greater 

3p glary 
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falary in caſe of war.“. About ſeven years 
after this, as ſome of the ſoldiers of the 
garriſon were attempting, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of the country people, to open a 
road through an adjoining foreſt, a deep 
and extenſive cover, of many miles, which 
| had long afforded the Welſh a ſecure re- 
treat; from whence iſſuing, they frequently 
murdered and plundered travdlers through 
the country ; they wete on a ſudden attacked 
by a body of the natives, who with great 
ſlaughter obliged them to ſeuk refuge in 
laid regular fiege to it, upon which Herbert 
de Burgh, alarmed at his ſituation, ſent to 
Henry for ſuceour, who immediately ih 
perſon, brought an army to his aid, und the 


* Matt, Paris, p. 263. Matt. Weſtm. p. III. 
Holinthed's Chronicle, IL 203. Carte's Hiſtory, I. 
466. | 
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| Welſh upon his arrival raiſed the. fiege and 
fled.* 

In 1231 a 5 of Welſhmen, Fr 
made an excurſion into the lands adjoining 
the caſtle, was intercepted by the Engliſh, 
and many of them were brought priſoners 
into it, and beheaded. Llewelyn the great, 
in revenge for this injury, aſſembling a great 
force, laid waſte all the : Engliſh borders. 

During the general conſternation, Hubert 
de Burgh evacuated the caſtle, and it was 
ſeized by the Welſh, who burned it to the 
ground, and ſhortly after attacked and 
deſtroyed ſome others in ſouth Wales. + 

In the year 1268, in a conference at this 
place, a peace was - eſtabliſhed. betwixt 
Llewelyn ap Gryffydd and Henry III. who, 
upon that prince's paying him a fine of 


Powell, p. 284, 285. Matt. Paris, p. 295. 
Carte's Hiſtory of England, II. 357 
+ Powel, p. 287. Matt. Paris, 311- 
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thirty-two thouſand marks, o reſtored to 
him four cantreds, which in the A | 
had been deprived of. + 

On an inquiſition taken on the coveckl 
of the attainder of Roger Mortimer, Earl 
of March, in 1345, that Earl was found 
to have been poſſeſſed of this caſtle at the 
time of his death. It continued in the 
family till, along with thoſe of Denbigh 
and Dolforwyn, it paſſed by marriage 
with Anne, the ſiſter of the late Earl, 
into the houſe of Vork. OP 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, i in his life, 
written by himſelf, ſpeaks of it as having 
been the habitation of his grand-father, 
and great grand-father, who held it for the 
crown, as ſtewards of the caſtle, and of 


® 6&6 Triginta duo millia Iibrarum ee Wn 
Regi conceflit.” Matt. Paris, p. 851. 
+ Matt. Paris, p. 857. Matt. Weſtm. p. 347 
1 Dugdale's Baronage, I. 147, 148, a. 
the 
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the das of ede in which it was 
reputed to lie.“ 

In the civil wars of the aw Charles 
I. Lord Herbert was made governor, but 
he did not declare himſelf either for the 
King or the Parliament, till the arrival of 
their army, under the command of Sir 
Thomas Middleton, in 1644 ; he, how- 
ever, then upon a treaty, permitted them 
to enter the caſtle. Soon after this tranſ- 
action, Lord Byron advanced with the 
king's army, confiſting of about four thou- 
ſand men, which obliged Middleton to 
flee to Oſweſtry, leaving Lord Herbert 
and all his foot ſoldiers in the caſtle. The 
royal forces now laid ſiege to it; but Sir 
Thomas, having been joined by Sir John 
Meldrum, Sir William Brereton, and Sir 
William Fairfax, returned with about three 


{_'® Life of Lord aer 5. quoted i in » Pennant 8 
Tour, II. 371. 


thouſand 
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thouſand men to the relief of the place. 
Lord Byron drew up his men to engage 
them, and after a moſt dreadful conflict, 
which laſted about eight hours, the Par- 
liament's army obtained a complete vic- 
tory. The routed troops fled towards 
Shrewſbury, and the purſuit was conti- 
nued near twenty miles. In this battle 
betwixt three and four hundred men of the 
King's party were ſlain, and above a thou+- 
ſand taken priſoners. The lof on the 
. fide of the Parliament was, Sir William 
Fairfax, Major Fitz-fimons, and about 
ſixty men killed, beſides a hundred who 
were much wounded.* The caſtle met 
with the fate of all others, being ne 
by order of the Commons. 

It was on a fine ſerene morning in the 
beginning of September, when I was here, 


* Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Collections, vol. II. 
part 3. p. 746, 747. Whitelock's Memorials, 
p. 104. | þ 
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and I was ſo much charmed with the ex- 
tenſive and varied proſpect from the caſtle, 

that I reſted under the cool ſhade of one of 
it's walls for near an hour, feaſting my 

eyes with the delightful picture before me. 

The ſcene, which was calculated for almoſt | 
Arcadian felicity, was: enlivened by -the 
buſy work of harveſt, and the merry carol 
of the reapers floated through the air in 
cheerful melody. The ruſtic ſwains and 
damſels were all aſſiduouſly employed in 
gathering the yellow riches of the ſummer. 
Some were cutting, others binding, and 
the gleaner, with bended ſhoulders tra- 
verſing the field,” followed the loaded 
waggons, carefully laying up every ear - 
that fell.—I love to contem plate theſe 
ruſtic ſights. | 1 * 


* 


Hail, therefore, patroneſs of health and eaſe, 

And contemplation, heart-conſoling joys, 

And harmleſs pleaſures in the throng'd 

Abode of multitudes unknown hail, rural life! 
| Addreſs 
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Addreſs himſelf who will to the purſuit 
Of honours, or emoluments, or fame; 

1 ſhall not add myſelt to ſuch a chaſe, 
Thyart his nttempts, or envy his ſuceefs. 


On a hill not far. from the. alle is a 
ſtupendous Britiſh poſt. The approach 
guarded by four ditches, with two or three 
entrances towards the main work, where 
ſome foſſes run acroſs the hill; the end of 
which is ſufficiently guarded * the N 
neſs. 

The town was formerly defended all 
round by walls ſtrengthened with towers, 
Leland + thus deſcribes it in his time: 
« It ſtandithe a mile from Severne hanke, 
and is ſerved with ſmall rills coming 
« from the hills hard by. The ſoyle of 
« the ground of the towne is on mayne 
« ſlaty roke, and eſpecially the parte of 
« the towne hillinge toward the caſtell, 


* Pennant's Tour, II. 352. + Itin. VII. 16 


*© now 
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* now 4 late reedified, whereby hathe 

been a parke. Great ruines of the 
e waulle yet apere, ad veſtigia of iui gates, 
« thus called, Kedewen gate, Cherbury 
* gate, Arthur's gate, and Kerry gate. 
* In the waulle yet remayne broken tour- 
« ets, of the which the white tower is 
the moſt notable.” 

Henry I . granted by ny that the 
borough of Montgomery ſhould have, 
amongſt others, the privileges of a free 
borough. The town is governed by two 
bailiffs, and twelve burgeſſes, or common- 
council men. It ſends one member to 
Parliament, who is elected by the burgeſſes, 
and returned by the bailiffs; Llanydloes, 
Welſh pool, and Llanfyllin, were for- 
merly contributory, but they are now ex- 

cluded from any ſhare in the election.- 


* Camden's Britannia, II. 780. and Willis's 
Notitia Parl. III. 78. and part II. g. * Pen- 
mant 't Tour, II. 373. 


In 
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In Blount's Tenures* I find a very cu- 
rious cuſtom, which once prevailed at this 
place. When any woman was found 
guilty, by the free burgeſſes of the town, 
of cauſing any ſtrifes, fightings, defama- 
tions, or other diſturbances of the public 
peace, ſhe was adjudged to the goging- 
ſtool, or cucking-ſtool, there to ſtand with 
her feet naked, and her hair diſhevelled for 

Pts et te 
. \ ſhould think proper, as a public example, 
and warning to all who beheld her. This 
cucking-ſtool is what the Saxons called 
| ſcealfing or ſcolding ſtool, that is, a chair 
in which they placed ſcolding women as 
public examples, and in which, | befides 
this, if the enormity of the caſe required 
it, they uſed to plunge them over head in 
water. This engine in general conſiſted of 
a long beam or rafter moving on a fulcrum, 


© Edited by Beckwith, p. 282. 


and 
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and extending to the centre of a pond, on 
which end the ſtool or ſeat uſed to be 
placed. HEE 


The cucking - ſtool is thus deſcribed by Jacob. 
« Cucking-ſtool Ctumbrellum) is an engine invented 
44 for the puniſhment of ſcolds and unquiet women, 
c by ducking them in water, callgg, in antient 
tc time, 2 tumbrel, and ſometimes a trebucket. 
« In Domeſday it is called cathedra flercoris ; and 
* © the Saxons deſcribed it to be cathedra in qua rix- 
& of mulie res ſedentes, aquis demergebantur. It was 
« antiently a puniſhment inflicted upon brewers 
« and bakers, tranſgreſſing the laws, who were 
<« thereupon, in ſuch a ſtool, immerged over head 
de and ears in ftercore, ſtinking water. Some think 
« it a corruption from ducking-ſtool, and others 
4c from choaking-ſtool, guia hoc modo demerſæ aquis 
« fer2 ſuffocantur.” See Jacob's Law Dictionary. 
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ERRATA To VOL. I. 


„ The Reader's indulgence is requeſted for the ſollowing 
Errata, and ſome others of leſs conſequence that have 
not been noticed, occafioned by the author's ablence 
from London. 


A fow that ave vary matecial avs yulaivl th aqutiid 
g — 
Page. Line. | 
13. 7. for fide read fte. 
16. 16. after Town inſert and. Vs a 
67. 9. dele and Foe. 
100. 9. for Beronica read Veronica. 
| 1143. 15. for OPENED read ENTERED. 
V 148. 11. for Glydes read Glyder. 
150. 2. for thir read ſome fimilar. 
155. 8. for ALSO read ONLY, 
165. 12. for elegancy read elegance. 
191. 4, leave out the word TWO. 
195. 16. for e flones read grave flones. 
209. 18. for fleet read fheeted, 
212. 7. for thence read from thence, 
221. 15. for ſend read tend, » 
223. 20. for Piflyll read Diftyll. 
231. 11. for are read 18. 
- 237. 12. for this preſent read the preſent, 
242. 4. for any place read any other place, | 
245, 18, for rock read rocks. — 9 4 
257. 10. for kugies read g. 
265. 9. for they read the founders. . 
266. 17. for flonchenge, rolbrick read Stonehenge,  Relvick, 
— 19. for flones read fone. 
287. 21. for was read were; 
296. 13. for' Balleuin read Balli. 
310, 6. leave out when, 
334, 5. for tolerable read tolerably, 
363. 12. - for AND-THAT IS read THAT IS NOT. 7 
430. 16. for DEFILED read DEIFIED. . 4 
477. 2. for and read an, 
490. 11. after heirs inſert on. 
493. 8. and 11, for Alan and Abrien read Abren. 
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